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Art. I.—1. Systematic Theology. By Charles Hodge, D. D., 
Professor in the Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. Vol. I., 1872; 
Vols. II. and III., 1874. 


2. Fetich in Theology ; or Doctrinalism Twin to Ritualism. By 
John Miller, Princeton, N. J. New York: Dodd & Mead. 
1874, 


In our previous article on this subject, it was shown, as we 
believe, that, in the great volume of nature, the power and wis- 
dom of God are clearly revealed to all men, except those who 


. read that volume with a veil over their eyes. We therein also 


endeavored, according to the best of our ability, to tear away 
that obscuring veil, that impenetrable mist of prejudice, which 
has been so elaborately woven, so industriously raised, by the art 
and ingenuity of men, who did not like to retain the knowledge 
of God in their minds. At the conclusion of that essay, we 
promised to return to the subject, with a view to set forth the 
moral element in the idea of God. This promise we now pro- 
ceed to redeem; most humbly and devoutly imploring, at the 
same time, the assistance and blessing of Almighty God, that he, 
by the guidance and direction of his Holy Spirit, may crown the 
‘high endeavor’ with the ‘ glad success’. 

How sadly, alas, has the moral glory of God been darkened, 
and disfigured, by the metaphysical theories and speculations of 
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men! Shall we, therefore, eschew metaphysics? By no means, 
For, according to the fine aphorism of Edward Search, alias 
Abraham Tucker, it is the true office of metaphysics to heal, like 
the spear of Ithuriel, the wounds which itself has made. The 
clouds and darkness, the confusions and distractions, with which 
metaphysics have filled this lower region of the empire of 
Jehovah, are signs and symptoms that they are false. Hence, 
when the true metaphysic shall purge the mind of the false, all 
these evil things will pass away, leaving behind, in their place, 
only the sweet, calm, clear, ethereal, and eternal blue of mystery, 
in which the universe of God, and above all, God himself, are 
necessarily robed. For ‘to love and honor the divine, nothing 
is necessary but to look on it with a clear eye.’ Many, on whom 
the prejudices of schools, and creeds, and systems, and sects exert 
too great an influence, should take to heart the words of Franz 
von Baader: § Only cleanse thine eyes better, come to this higher 
ground, this purer atmosphere, and thou shalt see the glory of 
God.’ 

That glory is now hid, or at least most deplorably darkened, 
by the false metaphysics of the celebrated writer, and repre- 
sentative theologian, the title of whose work stands at the head 
of this article. This complaint is uttered, not by ourselves only, 
but also by a learned and thoughtful divine of his own school in 
theology, whose work, in one small volume, is a keen and dam- 
aging criticism on his three large tomes of ‘Systematic Theology.’ 
Under the general charge, that Dr. Hodge has deplorably dark- 
ened and horribly distorted the idea of God, he sets forth no less 
than ten terrible specifications, and shows that, under each of these 
specifications, his great work swarms with self-contradictions, 
It is the design of this paper, however, not to follow the line of 
criticism marked out by Mr. Miller, but to pursue a course 
better adapted to the exposition of our own independent views 
respecting the moral glory of God. 

Neither Dr. Hodge, however, nor the school of theology to 
which he belongs, is alone in this awful obscuration of the moral 
glory of Jehovah, Even Arminian divines, and Pelagianizing 
moralists, have too frequently lost themselves, and their fol- 
lowers, in the same abyss of darkness. The root of the error is 
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not the same, but its flowers and fruits are similar ; and, in both 
cases, they are deadly poison. We here refer to such writers as 
Paley. 

The will of God is the rule of right, not only for himself, but 
also for all created moral agents. Now this doctrine, which is 
an element of glory in the character of God, and in his govern- 
ment of the moral universe, is sadly obscured, not to say 
obliterated, in the speculations of Dr. Paley. Conscience is the 
immediate rule of right for the human will. ‘It is evident’, as 
Robert Hall truly remarks, ‘ that conscience must be the imme- 
diate rule of action, because it is impossible to conceive of any 
other.’ Whatever may be the external, or absolute rule of right, 
it is impossible that it should be followed or obeyed except in so 
far as it is manifested in the conscience. But conscience is a 
fallible guide, and liable to an infinity of variations and errors, 
In other words, it is not an enlightening principle, but a prin- 
ciple to be enlightened. By what, then, shall it be enlightened ? 
What is the external, ultimate, and absolute rule of right, by 
which the erroneous judgments of conscience may be corrected, 
and all its decisions formed? Or, in other words, what -is the 
absolute standard of morality, fo which all appeals should be 
made, and from which there is no appeal ? 

Various answers have been returned to this question. The 
principle of ‘expediency,’ ‘ utility,’ or ‘the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number’ is, says one, the external or absolute rule 
of right, ‘The fitness of things’, says another, or ‘the relations 
of things,’ constitute the absolute standard of morality. No, 
says a third, ‘ the will of God’ is the ultimate and absolute rule 
of moral rectitude. By no means, replies a fourth, there is 
above and beyond the divine will itself, an eternal and immutable 
standard of right to which that will itself is bound to conform, 

What is, then, this rule, this guide, this enlightener of the 
conscience? No question in the whole science of morals is 
more important than this; and yet, strange as it must seem, in 
regard to no other question has the discussion been left in a 
more incomplete and unsatisfactory condition. We must, then, 
endeavor to analyze, examine, and determine this question for 
ourselves. We must, if possible, ascertain for ourselves, and 
establish, the rule of right for the conscience. 
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The will of God is, we believe, the ultimate, absolute, and 
immutable rule of right. Dr. Paley starts an objection to this 
doctrine, which he has failed to answer except in a most unsatisfac- 
tory manner. Although he holds up the will of God as the 
ultimate standard of right; yet is this so presented by him as to 
cause a total eclipse of the moral perfections and glory of the 
Divine Being’. It becomes our duty, then, to notice this objec- 
tion ; and to furnish, if possible, a clear and satisfactory solution 
of it. For, if this one difficulty be cleared away, then, it is 
believed, that the will of God may be shown to be the ulti- 
mate standard of moral goodness, or holiness, not only for 
himself, but also for all created moral agents. But, as it is, the 
whole subject has been darkened by the ambiguities of language, 
and involved in clouds of logomachy which it has required no 
little patience to penetrate, and bring the clear, unobscured truth 
to light. Having cleared these clouds and darkness away, it 
will be easy to vindicate the position, that the will of God is, 
clearly and unquestionably, the ultimate and absolute rule of 
moral rectitude, and to show all the rival claimants to that 
high honor in their true colors. Or, in other words, to reduce 
them to their true position, to assign them to their true sphere 
and limits, and to show their true relation to the one, eternal, 
and immutable standard of morality in the will of God. 

Before we proceed to answer, we must state the views of Dr. 
Paley. If the will of God be the rule of right, says he, then 
what do we mean when we say, that his wiil is holy, righteous,, 
and good? Do we mean anything more than the silly proposi- 
tion, that his will agrees with his will? or that he always acts 
as he does act? His answer to this question is one of the most 
wonderful things in the history of moral science. From the 
benevolence of God, says he, we infer that he enjoins whatever 
is expedient, or for the good of his creatures. By means of ex- 
pediency, then, we determine what rules are right, or agreeable 
to the divine will. According to these rules, all our moral 
judgments are formed. -We even come, in process of time, ‘to 
apply them to the divine will itself, without recollecting that 
the rules themselves were derived from the divine will.’ But 
suppose we had recollected this, Suppose, instead ‘of stopping 
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at the rules themselves,’ we had borne their origin in mind, 
what must have been the conclusion? Why, the inevitable con- 
clusion would be, that we merely imagine the Divine Being to 
possess a holy will; because we have ‘established the habit,’ 
by custom, ‘of stopping at the rules’ deduced from his will; 
and that, in reality, there is no such moral perfection belonging 
to his nature. When we say, that God’s acts are righteous, we 
think we are saying something ; but, in reality, we only advance 
the identical proposition, that his acts are conformed to his acts! 
that he acts as he does act, and not otherwise! We do not get 
out of this vicious circle at all; we merely fancy ourselves out 
of it, and seem to be making some progress, because we go 
around in it blindly! But if we should only see what we are 
about, we would pronounce the divine will to be righteous, 
without having any test or standard by which to form a judg- 
ment! We compare it with nothing except itself, and as, ex 
necessitate rei, it always agrees with itself, it must be deemed 
right, do what it will! Thus, in Dr. Paley’s scheme, are the 
moral perfections of God made to disappear, and absolute, om- 
nipotent will is all that is left on the throne of the universe, 
[Mor. Phil., Chap. [X.] 

No writer, so far as we know, has ever made the attempt to 
refute this most extraordinary passage in the Moral Philosophy 
of Dr. Paley. His doctrine of expediency has been belabored | 
on all sides, and more than a thousand times refuted; but this 
virtual denial of the moral perfections of God, which is far 
more objectionable, has seldom, if ever, been assailed by his 
opponents. It is noticed by Dugald Stewart, in his ‘ Philosophy 
of the Active and Moral Powers ;’ [Book II, Chap. V] but he 
seems to think that such is the legitimate consequence of making 
the will of God the ultimate standard of right; and hence, with 
Cudworth and others, he seeks that standard out of and beyond 
the divine will itself. Thus the divine will, as the ultimate 
standard of right, is overthrown and demolished, or at least 
kept out of view. Hence, if we would preserve this rule, we 
must clear away the cloud and difficulty raised by Paley. It is 
not proper, perhaps, to say that Dugald Stewart denies the will 
of God to be the rule of right; he certainly throws it into the 
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background, and passes it by in silence. It is as if one should 
write an elaborate treatise on the solar system, and leave out the 
sun. Mr. Stewart gives Dr. Paley credit for having seen the 
difficulty raised by him, though he warmly disapproves of his 
solution of it. But he only says, ‘I have no particular answer 
to offer.’ 

This great difficulty, unless we are very much deceived, admits 
of a very easy solution. When, in conformity to the popular 
use of language, we say that the will of God is the ultimate 
standard of right, it is evident that we do not mean his optative 
will, or the power by which he works. We mean, not the 
faculty by which he acts or does, but the judgment, the reason, 
the wisdom, by which he sees and decides. For this is the rule 
of right to all his intelligent creatures, as well as to himself. 
The term will is sometimes applied to the wisdom, and some- 
times to the power of God; and it is this ambiguity of the word 
which has created the difficulty in question. Avoid this am- 
biguity, and the cloud vanishes. 

For there is no difficulty in the assertion, that the wisdom, 
the moral reason of God, is the rule and standard of all moral 
rectitude. It is not a truism, or vicious circle, to say that the 
will of God, in the one sense, is the rule of his will in the other 
sense. So far, indeed, is this from being an identical proposi- 
tion or truism, that it is a most important and consoling truth. 
For the omnipotence of God is, as it ever should be, guided in 
all its operations by the dictates of his infinite and eternal 
wisdom. If his power did not thus move in the sphere of light 
and love prescribed by his wisdom, then its wild and omnipotent 
workings would soon throw the entire fabric of the universe into 
disorder, and whirl all its magnificence and beauty into one 
boundless chaos. It is, then, the very perfection and glory of 
his nature, as well as of the universal world, that his potential 
will or power is conformed to his declarative will or wisdom ; 
that his executive, is conformed to his legislative, will. In this 
eonsists the rectitude of his will or power; just as the rectitude 
of every created will consists in its conformity to the moral 
reason, or conscience, of the being in whom it resides. This 
solution of the difficulty is at once so easy and so obvious, that 
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it seems wonderful it should have stood, for one moment, in the 
way of such an author as Stewart, or Cudworth, or even Paley. 

The above view makes the rule of right really independent of 
all will or power. For the wisdom of God is not created by, 
nor does it flow from, his omnipotence. Hence, in adopting 
this view, we do not depart from the position, which Cudworth 
and Stewart were so anxious to establish, namely, that moral 
distinctions, or the standard of right, is immutable, and wholly 
free from dependence on the divine will or power. It makes, 
indeed, the rule of right as independent and immutable as the 
wisdom, or reason, of God itself. It preserves the truth which 
led Stewart to doubt that the will of God is the absolute rule of 
right. He saw that no power could produce the difference 
between right and wrong; and if it could, then to predicate 
righteousness of such a power, would only be to say that it is 
conformed to itself. He did not sufficiently distinguish between 
the rule and the constitutive ground of right. As a confused way 
of thinking, coupled with the pious design to exalt the power of 
God, had led Scotus, Occam, Descartes, and others, to regard 
the will of God, not only as the standard, but also as the grownd, 
or efficient cause, of right; so an equally’ confused way of 
thinking, joined with an equally pious intention to preserve the 
purity of God, induced Cudworth, Stewart, and others, to deny, 
or at least not to see, that the will of God is the absolute standard 
of right. One set of philosophers, having bound up the truth 
with an error, prepared the way for another set to reject both the 
truth and the error. We should be careful to preserve the one, 
and to reject the other. Hence, we should say, that the legisla- 
tive will of God is the universal standard of right; and that his 
executive will is not the ground or efficient cause of right. This 
has, indeed, no constitutive ground. Moral distinctions are as 
self-existent, as eternal, and as immutable as the wisdom or the 
moral reason of God; for, in fact, they have their everlasting 
roots in that moral reason. 

The position we really need is, that the legislative will of God 
is the universal and supreme rule of moral rectitude. Hence we 
stand upon clear and incontrovertible ground. This position 
will not be denied by those who, like Descartes and others, make 
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the will of God both the ground and the standard of right, 
Notwithstanding his devotion to the scheme of expediency, 
nothing could be more explicit than the language of Paley, that 
‘right signifies consistency with the will of God.’ If he had 
stopped here, Stewart could have found no fault with his doc- 
trine; for he himself has afterwards as plainly said, that ‘it is 
morally right to obey the will of God.’ 

Clarke and Wollaston, though one regards the relation of 
things, and the other the truth of things, as the standard of right, 
are both equally explicit in their testimony to the doctrine in 
question. Dr. Clarke says, that the duties which his rule im- 
poses ‘are also the express will, command, and law of God, to 
his creatures, which he cannot but expect should be observed by 
them in obedience to his supreme authority.’ Dr. Wollaston 
says, that to act by his rule ‘must be agreeable to the will of 
God, and if so, the contrary must be disagreeable to it, and, since 
there must be perfect rectitude in his will, certainly wrong.’* 
Thus they both appeal to the will of God as the test by which 
to try their tests, as the standard by which to measure their 
standards. 

Even Cudworth, the great advocate of the immutability of 
moral distinctions, does not deny that, as above explained, the 
will of God is the supreme and universal rule of right. On the 
contrary, he expressly asserts, that the wisdom of God is the 
supreme law to his will, as well as to that of all created intelli- 
gences. ‘ Now the wisdom of God’, says he, ‘is as much God 
as the will of God; and whether of these two things in God, 
that is, his will or wisdom, should depend upon the other, will 
be best determined by the several natures of them. For wisdom 
in itself hath the nature of a rule and measure, it being a most 
determined and inflexible thing; but will being not only a blind 
and dark thing as considered in itself, but also indefinite and in- 
determinate, hath therefore the nature of a thing regulable and 
measurable. Wherefore it is the perfection of will as such, to be 
guided and determined by wisdom and truth.’* Cudworth seems 

1 Evidences of Nat. and Revealed Religion. 


? Religion of Nature Delineated. 
Immutable Morality, Book 1, Chap. III. 
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not to have perceived any more than Stewart, that this is precisely 
the truth aimed at, though vaguely and obscurely it may be, 
by those who assert that the will of God is the universal rule of 
tight. But this does not make his testimony to the commonly 
received doctrine, when rightly understood, the less explicit and 
direct. He only rejects the truth in disguise; he embraces it 
when seen. 

We may therefore lay it down as a conceded position, that the 
will of God, that is, his legislative will, or wisdom, is the one 
ultimate, universal, immutable, and supreme rule of moral rec- 
titude. This Moral Reason, and the rays of truth proceeding 
from it, should guide and direct all intelligences, whether created 
or uncreated, 

Could there be a better law, a more perfect light, a more 
glorious guide? Nothing could be more meagre than what is 
said about the will of God as the rule of right, even by some of 
‘its most recent advocates. Thus says Dymond: ‘He who says 
that the understanding is to be our moral guide, is not far from 
saying that we are to be guided by the divine will, because the un- 
derstanding, however we define it, is the offspring of his counsels 
and power.’ In like manner, Dr. Alexander says, ‘ That theory 
which considers conformity to the will of God to be virtue, is 
undoubtedly correct, for that faculty in us which approves of 
virtuous actions was implanted by Him, and is an indication of 
His will.’ Thus is the will of God considered asa rule of right, 
introduced and dismissed as if it were one and the same rule with 
conscience, or a rule for the same purpose as conscience. Nothing 
more is said of its claims. It is excluded by conscience ; and, 
instead of a permanent position, it finds only a passing notice in 
the theory of these writers. But having shown that this sublime 
rule, this radiant image and exemplar of all good, is not given 
for the same purpose as conscience, but as a guide to conscience 
itself, we must go out of ourselves to find the awful mandates of 
moral truth. We must change the present fashion of moralists, 
which is to make right conduct turn on the little dark world 
within, resolving even the will of God itself into the dictates of 
conscience, instead of raising and expanding the dictates of con- 
science to the will of God; by which means order is overthrown, 
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the powers of darkness are let loose, and infinite calamities over- 
whelm and oppress mankind. 

By showing that there is one law for all intelligences, whether 
created or uncreated, the above view displays the harmony of the 
moral universe. As there is one law, namely, the law of gravity, 
for all atoms, and all worlds in the infinite realms of space ; so 
there is one rule, the Divine Will, for all men, and all angels, 
and all the hierarchies in the boundless empire of Jehovah, as 
well as his own omnipotence. 

Again, as relative right in action is a conformity to the con- 
science or moral reason of man; so absolute right is a conformity 
to the moral reason of God. As the one is an obedience to the 
supreme principle of the soul, which receiveth the Light ; so the 
other is a conformity to the supreme principle of the universe, 
and of God, who giveth the Light. As the one consists in a 
man’s acting according to his nature, that is, according to the 
internal frame and constitution of his nature; so the other con- 
sists in a perfect accordance with the internal frame of the 
spiritual universe. In other words, as the one is a due respect, 
in thought and action manifested to the subordination of parts 
in the nature of man, which culminates and reaches its highest 
pinnacle in the supremacy of conscience ; so the other is a perfect 
agreement and consistency with the subordination of parts in the 
great world of spirits, which finally terminates in the absolute 
sovereignty and unlimited dominion of God. This is but a 
glance, it is true, at the outlines of the spiritual world, which 
admits of an indefinite filling up; but meagre as it is, it gives 
us, in passing, one glimpse at least of the sublime order and 
harmony which pervade the City of God. 

The Rationalists of the present day acknowledge no rule of 
right higher than conscience. Thus, says Mr. Leckey, the great 
apostle of English Rationalism, ‘It tends, on all occasions, to 
subordinate the dogmas of theology to the dictates of reason and 
conscience, and, as a necessary consequence, greatly to restrict 
their influence. It disposes men, in history, to attribute all 
kinds of phenomena to natural rather than to miraculous causes ; 
in theology, to esteem succeeding systems the expressions of the 
wants and aspirations of the religious sentiments which is planted 
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in all men; and, in ethics, to regard as duties only those which 
conscience reveals to be such.’ Thus with Semler, and the Ger- 
man Rationalists generally, he makes conscience the one and all- 
sufficient guide in ethics, In like manner, Rousseau, ignoring the 
moral law of the universe, or any rule of right for the conscience, 
exclaims: ‘Conscience, conscience, divine instinct, immortal 
and heavenly voice,—infallible judge of good and evil, by which 
man is made like unto God!’ Yet conscience, blinded by igno- 
rance and ruled by passion, made Robespierre, the great disciple 
of Rousseau, a cool-blooded and remorseless cut-throat, and the 
other enlightened ruffians of the French Revolution so many 
fiends incarnate. 

The same doctrine, having run its career in Germany and 
France, and marked the earth with ruin, found its-way into 
England ; and there numbered among its apostles more than one 
learned Christian divine! The celebrated Essays and Reviews 
are full of it. Thus, says the first of those Essays :* 

‘When conscience and the Bible appear to differ, the pious 
Christian immediately concludes that he has not understood the 
Bible.’ Is conscience, then, always an infallible, and the Bible 
only an uncertain, guide? If so, then why not write, when 
Conscience and the bible appear to differ? And if not so, then 
why may not ‘the pious Christian’ have a little humility, and 
sometimes doubt the infallibility of his own conscience, or moral 
judgments? Why should he always assume the infallibility of 
his conscience, however hastily or blindly its decisions may have 
been formed, and proceed immediately to call in question the 
interpretation of the Bible, however carefully that interpretation 
may have been arrived at or sanctioned by the wise and learned 
of all ages? Is piety synonymous with presumption? If not, 
then why may not the pious Christian sometimes seek to raise 
his conscience to the full and glorious meaning of the Bible, 
instead of striving always to bring that meaning down to the 
dictates of conscience? Why always respect the little oracle 
within, and never the great Oracle without? Is the eye ‘the 
Light of the World?’ If not, then will the pious Christian, 


4By the Rev. Frederick Temple, D. D., Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
aeens Head Master of Rugby School; and Chaplain to the Earl of Den- 
igh. 
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with profound respect for the word of God and the doctrine of 
the Christian Church, first labor to correct the adverse decisions 
of his own conscience, before he will presume to call in question 
the established interpretations of the Bible. If the authors of 
the Essays and Reviews had pursued this humble and self- 
denying course, it would, it is believed, have been better for 
themselves, and for the Education of the World. But when 
conscience and the Bible appear to differ, they ‘immediately con- 
cluded that neither they, nor the Christian world, had understood 
the Bible; and it ‘s precisely this idolatry of the little oracle 
within, which is the root of all their heresies. 

But the most marvellous part of the Essay under consideration 
remains to be noticed. ‘ While the interpretation of the Bible’, 
says the author, ‘ varies slightly from age to age, it varies always 
in one direction. The schoolmen found purgatory in it. Later, 
students found enough to condemn Galileo. Not long ago it 
would have been found to condemn Geology, and there are still 
many who so interpret it. The current is all one way — it evi- 
dently points to the identification of the Bible with the voice of 
conscience’. Now, if all progress in a knowledge of the Bible 
only identifies it with the voice of conscience, then why is not 
conscience a sufficient guide without the Bible? If this, when 
properly understood, is identical with the dictates of conscience ; 
then why not follow those dictates and give the Bible to the 
winds? Should we retain it merely as a plaything, or a puzzle, 
in order to exercise our ingenuity in showing that all its apparent 
departures from the voice of conscience are only so many false 
interpretations. 

But is.‘ the current all one way?’ This or that particular 
may, if you please, be all one way; but then the great ocean 
itself is all the other way. Behold, for example, the idolatries, 
the superstitions, the bloody sacrifices, and the whole world- 
devouring host of errors, from which the ignorant and benighted 
conscience of mankind has been emancipated by the Bible! 
There is, indeed, in all the world nothing which requires to be 
educated more than the conscience, and the Bible is God’s great 
instrument for its education. But, if the pupil deeming itself 
infallible, will listen to no voice except such as accords with its 
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own; then indeed is it in a most deplorable and hopeless condi- 
tion. The doctrine of the atonement, or the substitution of the 
Innocent for the guilty, the great central fact of the system of 
Christianity, appears to such a conscience as an exhibition of the 
grossest injustice. Will ‘the pious Christian’, therefore, or only 
the presumptuous Socinian, ‘immediately conclude’ that the 
Bible has not been understood, and that, if properly interpreted, 
no such obnoxious tenet will be found in its pages? It seems 
to us that the pious Christian, the humble believer, the devout 
worshipper of God, will not, in such case, interpret or explain 
away the Bible to make it square with his conscience, but will, 
on the contrary, cultivate his reason and raise his conscience to a 
full appreciation of the Bible. He will either simply cling to 
the doctrine of the Cross, though a stumbling-block and rock of 
offence to others in spite of the difficulties raised by his unin- 
formed conscience ; or he will obtain, by reading and reflection, 
that better knowledge of the great laws of suffering in the uni- 
verse, and of the reasons or ends for which they are ordained, 
which will bring his conscience into perfect harmony and de- 
lighted agreement with the word of God; freeing it from all 
doubt and darkness, and showing it to be the very brightest 
manifestation of infinite wisdom, goodness, and mercy. 

According to the fundamental distinction and views above set 
forth and explained, the absolute, the eternal, the ultimate rule of 
right is, not outside of God, it is, on the contrary, the wisdom, 
the moral reason, the Jegislative will of God itself. Its seat is 
the bosom of God, and its voice the harmony of the universe. 
It is no abstract or lifeless standard; it is the living God him- 
self, in his character as the law-giver and ruler of all things. 
It is the law, which he himself obeys, and which he requires all 
his rational and accountable creatures to observe. It is no dead 
or abstract thing, it lives in the breast of the living God, whose 
we are, and whom we serve. We make no idol of abstract 
Right. We adore, and we obey, the will of the living God 
alone. 

2. We have, in the preceding pages, distinguished ‘between 
the relative and the absolute rule of right, between the conscience 
as the rule of right for the will and the will of God as the rule 
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of right for the conscience. But, although we thus distinguish, 
we do not separate, them. On the contrary, we distinguish 
them, only in order to avoid the darkness and confusion, which, 
in our present fallen state, results from confounding them, or 
from causing the one to put the other out of its office. As the 
conscience, however, becomes more and more enlightened, the 
more and more it recognizes its dictates as the voice of God, 
dwelling in the soul, until, in the end, the two rules are not 
disunited, but one. We then live, and move, and have our 
being in God spiritually, even as we now do physically. 

The foregoing analysis and exposition have been given by us, 
not only because they appear to be greatly needed by the present 
state of moral science in general, but also because, in particular, 
they serve to lay bare the root of the doubts, the hesitations, and 
the inconsistencies of Dr. Hodge respecting the Will of God as 
the rule or standard of moral rectitude. In the first place, he 
does not distinguish, as all clear-thinking required him to do, 
between the rule or standard of moral rectitude, and the con- 
stitutive ground of moral distinctions. Hence, from the blind 
fear that the speculations of others may lower, or displace, the 
divine will as the rule or standard of moral agency, he is driven 
into strange positions, and dark utterances, with respect to the 
ground of moral distinctions, or moral obligation. In fact, under 
this head,—‘ The Will of God as the Ground of Moral Obdliga- 
tion,’ —he has given us a most elaborate piece of confusion and 
darkness; in which the rule and the ground of right are confounded 
by him. To show this, we need only refer to his words, and view 
them in the light of the foregoing analysis and distinctions, 

‘The question on this subject is’, says he, ‘ whether things 
are right or wrong, simply because God commands or forbids 
them? Or, does He command or forbid them, because they are 
right or wrong for some other reason than his own will?’ [Vol. 
I. p. 405]. Now, here, the great question is clearly and dis- 
tinctly stated by him with precision; and yet it is no where 
clearly and distinctly answered by him. He should have 
answered, as it seems to us, that things are not right or wrong, 
because God commands or forbids them ; but he commands or 
forbids them, because they are right or wrong. If he had re- 
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turned this simple, direct, and categorical answer to his own 
simple, direct, and categorical question, aud then adhered to the 
decision throughout the discussion, his deliverances would have 
been far more clear, consistent, and satisfactory. But, instead of 
pursuing this course, he wanders from the question at the very 
outset: first telling us what others have falsely said ; and then, 
when he returns to the question, he talks confusedly about the 
ground and the rule of moral obligation, just as if they were 
convertible terms. Let us mark his words, and see if this is 
not true. 

He begins in reply, or rather his wanderings, in these words: 
‘According to some, the only reason that a thing is right, and 
therefore obligatory, is, that it tends to promote the greatest 
happiness, or the greatest good of the universe. According to 
others, a thing is right which tends to promote our own happiness ; 
and for that reason, and for that reason alone, it is obligatory. If 
vice would make us happier than virtue, we should be bound to be 
vicious. It isa more decorous mode of expressing substantially the 
same theory, to say that the ground of moral obligation is a regard 
to the dignity of our own nature. It makes little difference 
whether it be our own dignity or our own happiness, which we 
are bound to regard. It is self, in either case, to whom our 
whole allegiance is due. Others, again, place the ground of 
moral obligation in the fitness of things, which they exalt above 
God. There is, they affirm, an eternal and necessary difference 
between right and wrong, to which God, it is said, is as much 
bound to be conformed as are his rational creatures.’ 

Now, among these answers, or supposed answers, to Dr. Hodge’s 
question, there is not one, except the last, which really relates to 
it. He is, to use his own words, considering ‘the ultimate ground 
of moral obligation [or moral right and duty] to all rational 
creatures.’ This is, as we have seen, the will of God, not in the 
sense of his power or omnipotence, but of his infinite wisdom and 
goodness. But how are we to ascertain what that will requires 
of us? what it enjoins and what it forbids? It is to this very 
subordinate question, that all the above answers, except one, 
really relates. They refer, not at all to the ultimate ground, nor 
even to the wltimate standard, of- morality, but only to the means 
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by which we may obtain a knowledge of the divine will, or wis- 
dom and goodness. In other words, they refer, not to the 
standard of right and wrong, which has existed from all eternity 
in the wisdom of God, but only to the criterion of morality in 
action, by which we may rise to a knowledge of our duty here 
upon earth. 

Hence, if we are asked, what is the ultimate standard of moral 
obligation for all rational creatures, nay, for the uncreated God 
himself, we answer—his will, that is, his infinite wisdom, or in- 
finite intelligence, inspired by his infinite goodness. But if we 
are asked, how may we know what that will requires, we 
answer,(1) the best means of such knowledge is his own word or 
command. His word does not constitute, it merely reveals, his 
will. His command does not make, it merely makes known, right 
and wrong. We answer (2), in case we have no word or command 
of God to enlighten our conscience, then we may have recourse 
to the principle of ‘expediency’, to ‘the greatest happiness’ of 
others, to ‘ the fitness of things’, or to any other suitable means, 
in order to obtain such enlightenment. We do not know, indeed, 
that the authors of these several answers have always so under- 
stood them ; but it is evident that they must be so understood, if 
we would not introduce interminable confusion, darkness, and 
discord into the science of morals. 

If any one has been so absurd as to ‘ exalt above God’ himself, 
‘the fitness of things,’ we do not know who he is; we very 
strongly suspect, indeed, that this is merely an inference, or 
dream, of Dr. Hodge himself. It is this pious fear, lest some- 
thing should be exalted above God, or his will, that seems to 
have been the source of his darkness and confusion. In this 
confusion and darkness, he even identifies ‘ the fitness of things’, 
as a criterion of right and wrong, with ‘the eternal and necessary 
difference between right and wrong’, as ‘the ultimate ground of 
moral obligation’. How strange! How wonderful! 

We would exalt nothing above the will, 7. e. the moral wisdom 
of God, which is the supreme law of the universe; but we do 
insist that his will, 7. e. his power, is, in all its movements, in 
strict subordination to his uncreated and eternal wisdom,’ as the 


5 By his wisdom, we mean the infinite mind, understanding, or intelligence 
of God, inspired by his infinite goodness or love, and not merely his intelli- 
gence by itself. 
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ultimate standara of rectitude, ‘to which God is as much bound 
to conform as are his rational creatures.’ Nay, to which he is 
infinitely more bound to conform than are they ; for, if his power 
should once take leave of his wisdom, its omnipotent actings would 
soon hurl this magnificent and beautiful universe of his, this 
awfully sublime Cosmos, into one boundless chaos of night and 
darkness. 

But the next utterance of Dr. Hodge is the most startling of 
all; He says: ‘The common doctrine of Christians on this 
subject is, that the will of God is the ultimate ground of moral 
obligation to all rational creatures. No higher reason can be 
assigned why anything is right than that God commands it.’ [Vol. 
I. p. 506.] We here take issue with Dr. Hodge. He says, in 
reply to his own question, that things are right, because God 
commands them. We affirm, on the contrary, that God com- 
mands them, because they are right. We deny,moreover, that 
his view of this great, fundamental question, is ‘ the common doc- 
trine of Christians’. It is only the view of some of those Chris- 
tians, who exalt the omnipotence of God at the expense of his 
infinite wisdom, goodness, and love. 

The issue here presented was debated, toward the close of the 
Scholastic Age, by the great thinkers of that period. Thomas 
Aquinas (doctor angelicus), born about A. D. 1225 or 1227 and 
died A. D. 1274, and John Duns Scotus, (doctor subtilis,) born 
about A. D. 1274, were the great leaders in the contest. We 
are happy to find that, in this instance, we are at one with ‘the 
angelical doctor’, rather than with ‘the subtle doctor’, who. was 
always more acute than profound, The more so, especially, since 
‘the angelical doctor’ was as great an admirer and follower of 
Augustine, as is Dr. Hodge himself, while his very subtle op- 
ponent was a Pelagianizing heretic. Though his system of pre- 
destinarian orthodoxy would, naturally, have led him to embrace 
Dr. Hodge’s view; yet he insisted that things are commanded 
by God, because they are right; and that they are not right, 
because he commands them. 

We rejoice and thank God, that we were born in a better age 
than that of Aquinas; but we are glad to find, that the greatest 
thinker of that age, the doctor angelicus, was animated by the 
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one great passion, which has, as far as circumstances would 
allow, controlled our own intellectual life. Aquinas, says Ueber- 
‘weg, ‘‘ agrees with Aristotle in regarding knowledge, and preémi- 
nently the knowledge of God, as the supreme end of life.’ [His, 
Phil. Vol. I. p. 441.] He not only devoted himself to this 
branch of knowledge; he was also a deep, patient thinker, who 
spent long years of silent meditation on the subject of God, 
before he came before the world. ‘No one suspected what there 
was in the silent, meditative youth, and he was called bos mutus,’ 
But when he did come before the world, this ‘great Scholar of 
Alburtus Magnus’ was hailed as ‘a Teacher of Centuries’, 
‘This dumb ox’, said Albert, ‘ will fill the whole world with the 
sound of his voice.’ There is a deep moral in this. For how 
many minds have ruined themselves, by such an itching for 
notoriety, that they have rushed into print before they were ready, 
and so rendered themselves ridiculous ! 

But to return from this short digression. Dr. Ueberweg says: 
‘Scotus’ doctrine of the will is entirely different from that of 
Thomas. Thomas affirms the determination of the will, Scotus 
its indetermination. Thomas affirms the doctrine of predestina- 
tion, in the strict Augustinian sense of the term. Scotus teaches 
a doctrine of Synergism not far removed from Pelagianism.’ 
Yet, in spite of this, ‘ According to Thomas, God commands what 
is good, because it is good ; according to Scotus, the good is good, 
because God commands it.’ [His. Phil. Vol. I, p. 456]. This 
last view of the doctor subtilis, was also embraced by William of 
Occam, who must now share, with Dr. Hodge of Princeton, the 
glory of his title of ‘doctor, singularis, invincibilis, venerabilis 
inceptor’. But, in fact, there is very little glory to be divided 
between them; for Cudworth, in his ‘ Eternal and-Immutable 
Morality’, has given the finishing blow to this tenet of the ‘ doc- 
tor, singularis, invincibilis’, by an array of learning and logic, 
which renders its revival by the great theologian of Princeton 
one of the wonders of modern literature. We must refer our 
readers to that work, for a full exposition and refutation of the 
heresy, that things are right, because God commands them, and 
are not commanded by him, because they were antecedently 
right. 
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Protagoras and other Grecian sophists, as every reader of Plato 
is aware, embraced the sceptical doctrine, that there is no in- 
herent difference in the nature of things, that they right or wrong, 
honest or dishonest, just or unjust, only as they are made, the 
one or the other, by external command or authority. And 
Hobbes, the philosopher of Malmesbury, employed the same doc- 
trine to justify the civil power in all its acts, however arbitrary, 
unjust,or cruel. LEVIATHAN reigns, and let all the earth keep 
silence before him; for all his decrees are right, because they are 
his decrees. In like manner, some Romish divines have used 
the same false tenet to justify all the bulls or decrees of the Pope, 
whose sovereign will makes the difference between right and 
wrong. He can do no wrong, for the sole and sufficient reason, 
that whatsoever he may do, or decree, is ipso facto right, and 
just, and good. But, worst of all, some modern Protestant 
theologians, have imported the same monstrous principle, that 
‘might makes right’, into the idea of God, by which all its 
moral glory is extinguished. For if his will or power makes the 
right, then, when we say that his will is righteous, we only utter 
the nonsensical truism, that his will is always as his will. In 
other words, that his will never departs from itself; so as to be, 
at one and the same time, his will and not his will. Thus, if 
the doctrine in question be true, the moral glory of God goes out 
in the ineffably insignificant truism, that his will, is his will! 
Nothing is left of it but the exhausted carcass and empty 
shadow of a thought! 

‘Certain it is,’ says Cudworth, ‘ that divers modern theologians 
do not only seriously, but zealously contend in like manner, that 
there is nothing absolutely, intrinsically, and naturally good and 
evil, just and unjust, antecedently to any positive command or 
prohibition of God ; but that the arbitrary will and pleasure of 
God, (that is, an omnipotent Being devoid of all essential and 
natural justice,) by its commands and prohibitions, is the first 
and only rule and measure thereof. Whence it follows unavoid- 
ably, that nothing can be imagined so grossly wicked, or so 
foully unjust and dishonest, but if it were supposed to, be com- 
manded by this omnipotent deity, must needs, upon that hy- 


1 See especially his Dialogue entitled—‘ Protagoras.’ 
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pothesis, forthwith become holy, just, and righteous. For though 
the ancient fathers of the christian church were very abhorrent from 
this doctrine ; (as shall be showed hereafter,) yet it crept up after- 
ward in the scholastic age, Occam being among the first? that 
maintained: ‘ Nellum actum malam esse nisi quatenus a Deo 
prohibitum, et qui non possit fiere bonus sia Deo precipiatur ; 
ete converso.’ That there is no evil act but as it is prohibited 
by God, arid which cannot be made good if it be commanded by 
God. And so on the other hand as to the good.’?* 

He then explains how it was, that this doctrine, so abhorrent 
to the ‘ ancient fathers,’ sprang up and spread in the Christian 
Church. His words which are very weighty, deserve to be pro- 
foundly meditated by every lover of God’s eternal truth. He 
says: This doctrine hath been since chiefly promoted and ad- 
vanced by such as think nothing so essential to the Diety, as 
uncontrollable power and arbitrary will, and therefore that God 
could not be God if there should be anything evil in its own 
nature which he could not do; and who impute such dark counsels 
and dismal actions unto God, as cannot be justified otherwise than 
by saying, that whatsoever God can be supposed to do or will, will 
be for that reason good or just, because he wills it.’ 

Yea, if God should command infants to be cast into hell, and 
all the devils to torment them forever, this would be right, 
because it is his will. Or if, in the words of Calvin, God had 
‘created a portion of mankind on purpose to be damned,’ and 
had, from all eternity, doomed them to that awful fate, even this 
‘horrible decree’ (‘decretum horribile”) would have been holy, 
just, and good, because it is his decree. Nay, if he had created 
not a part of mankind only, but the whole race, to the same 
awful end, this would have been right, because he willed it.’ Or 
if, instead of creating an earthly paradise as the abode of his 
upright and innocent creatures, beaming with the glories of his 
own image, he had filled a pandemonium with fiends, all this 
would have been right, because so he had willed and decreed. 
‘ No higher reason’, says Dr. Hodge‘ can be assigned why any- 
thing is right than that God commands it.’ 


2 Duns Scotus was before him. 
2 Eternal and Immutable Morality, Book I, Chap. I. 
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Now it is evident, that such teaching can be received, if re- 
ceived at all, only by the most blind, unquestioning, ‘ implicit 
faith.’ But yet Dr. Hodge, by a strange inconsistency, else- 
where declares that ‘an implicit faith is no real faith.’ ; 

It is indeed a blind, fond, doting, and imbecile credulity. But 
we very seriously doubt, after all, whether the view of Dr. Hodge 
is‘the common doctrine’ of Calvinists, much less of other Chris- 
tians. It is certainly repudiated, with very great emphasis, by 
one of the most learned and logical, as well as consistent, Cal- 
vinistic divines, who has appeared since the time of President 
Edwards. We refer to Dr. John Dick, who, in his ‘ Lectures 
on Theology,’ says: ‘A question has been agitated among theo- 
logians with respect to the rule of moral action, whether it 
originated in the will of God, or is founded in the nature of 
things ; and this is in fact to inquire whether morality is muta-* 
ble or immutable. Some have maintained that the whole moral 
law originated in the will of God; that the duties enjoined in it 
are right, solely because he has commanded them; and that, if 
he had so pleased, our duty might have been made to consist 
in actions different, or contrary. A similar notion was enter- 
tained by some ancient philosophers, who pronounced virtue and 
vice to be arbitrary distinctions ; and is imputed by the Fathers 
to Simon Magus, as one of the erroneous tenets which he incul- 
cated. It has been adopted by some divines of the Roman 
Church, with a design to uphold the dispensing power which 
they ascribe to the Pope. It would be sufficient, I should 
think, to silence them, were we simply to ask, whether God 
could have exempted us from the duty of loving himself, or 
have made it our duty to hate him; and whether the same 
change might have taken place with the respect to the love of 
our neighbor?’ 

Dr. Hodge does not, of course, draw the above consequences 
from his own doctrine. But he is evidently not entirely satisfied 
with his doctrine, that ‘things are right because God commands 
them’; for this doctrine is no sooner laid down by him, that he 
says: ‘ By the word “will” is not meant any arbitrary purpose, 
so that it were conceivable that God should will right to be wrong, 
or wrong right.’ But what does this mean? If his ‘will’ or 
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power, is not arbitrary, then it must be conformed to reason and 
justice. And if so, the reason and justice constitute the standard, 
by which his will or power is regulated and determined. There 
must be something at least, by which his will or power is s0 
governed, that it is not arbitrary ; and this something is, we say, 
his own eternal reason, wisdom, justice, and goodness, Can Dr, 
Hodge find anything higher or better, for the guidance and 
direction of the divine will or power? 

Indeed Dr. Hodge himself continues, ‘The will of God is 
the expression or revelation of his nature, or is determined by 
it; so that his will, as revealed, makes known to us what infinite 
wisdom and goodness demand.’ ‘Thus, in the darkness and con- 
fusion of his views, Dr. Hodge deserts his own position, and 
comes round to ours, that the will of God is righteous, 


- because it is always conformed to the dictates of his own eternal 


‘wisdom and goodness.’ The will of God, in other words, does 
not make ‘right to be wrong’, nor ‘ wrong right’; it only re- 
veals, or ‘makes known’, what was antecedently demanded by 
his‘own ‘ wisdom and goodness,’ as holy, just, and good. 
Accordingly, he winds up this tissue of inconsistencies with 
the conclusion: So that the ultimate foundation of moral obliga- 
tion is the nature of God.’ This, again, is the doctrine taught 
by us, only it is vaguely and obscurely expressed. ‘The nature 


of God’ is, after all, ‘the ultimate foundation of moral obliga- 


tion’, or right and duty. But, to be more definite and precise, 
we ask, what element in the ‘nature of God’? Is it his power or 
omnipotence? Most assuredly not; for this is the very thing to 
be regulated and determined by the ultimate ground, reason, or 
standard of rectitude. It is evidently, as Dr. Hodge says, not 
the power of God, but his ‘ wisdom and goodness.’ By this it is, 
that the will or power of God, in all its utterances and commands, 
is regulated and determined. In other words, his infinite will or 
power is holy, just, good, in all its exercises or manifestations, 
because it always conforms to the dictates of his own eternal 
‘wisdom and goodness,’ Is it not evident, then, that Dr. Hodge 
is on both sides of the great question propounded by himself? 
that he first decides with Duns Scotus, and then deserts to 
Aquinas? 
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There is, it must be admitted, a very great convenience in this 
double doctrine of his. For, by the one, he may justify ‘the 
dark counsels and dismal actions’, which his system imputes to 
God ; and, by the other, he may escape the awful alternative of 
robbing God of the glory of his moral attributes. But ‘ con- 
sistency is a jewel’. Nay, in speculation, it is ‘the pearl of great 
price.’ Hence we say, again and always, that ‘things are not 
right, because God commands them’, but ‘he commands them, 
because they are right.’ ? 

The truth is, that in spite of all that Dr. Hodge says in favor 
of ‘reason’, and ‘the moral nature’ of man, he does not suffi- 
ciently regard them in practice. On the contrary, he loads them 
down with burdens, which, in the great majority of cases, they 
are utterly unable to bear. Indeed, he himself reels and staggers 
under those burdens; and hence his manifold inconsistencies, 
How often, in the case of others, have those heavy burdens, those 
‘dark counsels and dismal acts’, led them to reject, not only the 
system to which they belong, but also the revelation of God to 
which they are imputed ! 

‘We may clearly see’, says Butler, ‘ where lies the distinction 
between what is positive and what is moral in Religion. Moral 
precepts are precepts, the reason of which we see ; positive precepts 
are precepts, the reason of which we do not see. Moral duties 
arise out of the nature of the case, PRIOR TO EXTERNAL COM- 
MAND. [Analogy, Part II, Chap. I.] Man is, (to take a sin- 
gle illustration,) the creature of God, on whom he has lavished 
so many evidences of his wisdom and goodness, Man was 
created, but not the relation which, as a creature, he sustains to 
God. This relation is a necessary one. It was not the work of 
will; it necessarily arose out of the very nature of the case. In 
other words, having created man, God could not, while man ex- 
isted, annihilate his relation to himself as his Creator. Out of 
this necessary relation, moreover, there necessarily sprang up the 
duties of gratitude and love to the Author of his being. Hence, 
if God, instead of requiring these duties of us, had commanded 
us to hate him, he would have denied himself, and ceased to be 


1'We here refer, of course, to moral precepts or commands, and not to 
positive rites or institutions. 
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God. But God cannot deny himself, any more than he can cease 
to be God. He cannot, (we speak with the most profound rey- 
erence,) make it our duty, by the very act of creation, to love 
Hal him, and, at the same time, make it our duty, by his command, 
ia | to hate him. ‘All things are possible with God’; but such a 
| contradiction is not a thing; it is merely an impossible, crazy 
conceit, which no power can realize. Omniscience itself cannot 
if think such an absurd, impossible, and self-contradictory figment 
! of the brain, much less can omnipotence realize it asa fact. It 
could ng more do this, than it could make two and two equal to 
five, or the three angles of a triangle equal to four right angles, 
It is, indeed, not an object of the divine power to break up and 
confound the everlasting and immutable distinctions of the divine 
Reason, but to observe them. And it is the very glory of the 
omnipotence of God, that it always moves in obedience to his 
eternal reason, wisdom, and goodness. Let no man, then, obscure 
this, its unutterable glory, by the promulgation of doctrines, 
which strive, in vain, to exalt the power of God at the expense 
of his holiness. 

We should be especially careful not to darken and disfigure the 
word of God, by importing into its blessed pages any absurd dog- 
mas of our own. It is well, nay, it is infinitely important, to be 
on our guard against the infirmities, prejudices, and passions, by 
which reason itself is so often darkened ; but we should not, on 
the other hand, imitate those who first vilify reason, and then 
cast it out of the office into which it has been instituted by God 
himself. No one, perhaps, was ever more deeply sensible of the 
ignorance of man, or of his liability to err, than Bishop Butler ; 
nor was there ever a more cautious and patient thinker. Yet, in 
his Analogy, he says: ‘I express myself with caution, lest I 
should be mistaken to vilify reason; which is indeed the only 
faculty we have wherewith to judge concerning anything, even 
revelation itself; or be misunderstood to assert, that a supposed 
revelation cannot be proved false from internal characters. For 
it may contain clear immoralities or contradictions ; and either 
of these would prove it false’, [Analogy, Part II, Chap. III.] 

God commands us to love him, because, from all eternity, it 
was right that his rational creatures should do so; but if he 
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should command us to hate him, this would not make such a 
monstrous wrong, such an infinite ‘immorality’ right. Or, in 
the words of Butler himself, if ‘it were commanded [by God], to 
cultivate the principles, and to act from the spirit of treachery, 
ingratitude, cruelty ; the command would not alter the nature of 
the case or of the action, in any of these cases.’ [Ibid.] They 
would still be wrong; and his command would not make them 
right. In the strongest words ever uttered by this great thinker : 
‘Let reason be kept to: and if anything in Scripture . . . . can 
be shown to be really contrary to it, let the Scripture, in the . 
name of God, be given up: but let not such poor creatures as 
we are go on objecting to an infinite scheme, that we do not see 
the necessity, or usefulness of all its parts, and call this reasoning.’ 
[Analogy, Part II. Chap. V.] Truly this is not reasoning; it 
is only rashness and presumption. 

Above all, let not such poor creatures as we are, first import 
our own ‘immoralities or contradictions’ into Scripture, and then, 
in the name of God, command assent to them. This is not rea- 
soning ; it is simply dogmatizing. Hence, though reason should 
be vilified and abused, or brow-beaten, into a blind, implicit 
acceptance of such things, it will, sooner or later, have its ter- 
rible revenges. Witness, for example, the countless hundreds 
and thousands who have rejected the word of God, because, in 
the name of that word, such monstrous teachings have, 
with amazing arrogance and pride, been impbsed on the 
reason of mankind. What duty, we ask, is more incumbent on 
the friends of God, and the advocates of his glory, than so to 
teach his word as ‘to commend the truth to every man’s con- 
science in the sight of God’? Or, in other words, to effect a 
reconciliation between reason and Revelation, whose ‘in- 
auspicious repudiations and divorces have hitherto disturbed every- 
thing in the great family of mankind’; and never more so than 
in the present age. And how may this solemn duty be most 
wisely done—by vilifying, and abusing, and denouncing reason, 
or by converting it, and baptizing it in the name of the Father, 
.and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ? by trampling on the pride 
of reason, with still greater pride, or by lifting it into full vision 
and communion with the moral glory of God, as set forth in his 
ever-blessed Word ? 
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The moral glory of God consists in this, that he pursues the 
best of all possible ends, by the adoption and use of the best of all 
possible means. This seems to be the high and holy ground as- 
sumed by Mr. Miller. It is certainly the ground on which our 
‘ vindication of the divine glory, as manifested in the constitution 
and government of the moral world’, is placed. This conception 
of the divine glory is usually called ‘optimism.’ Hence, we 
have said, ‘Though few have been satisfied with the details of 
the system of optimism, yet has the great fundamental conception 
of that system been received by the wise and good in all ages,’ 
‘The atheist takes it for granted’, says Cudworth, ‘that whosoever 
asserts a God, or a perfect mind, to be the original of all 
things, docs therefore ipso facto suppose all things to be well 
made, and as they should be. And this doubtless was the sense 
of all the ancient theologers,’ &c. This distinguished philosopher 
himself maintains, as well as Leibnitz, that the intellectual world 
could not have been made better than it is, even by a being of 
infinite power and goodness. ‘To believe a God,’ says he, ‘is 
to believe the existence of all possible good and perfection in the 
universe ; it is to believe that things are as they should be, and 
that the world is so well framed and governed, as that the whole 
system thercof could not possibly have been better’.t This is 
the only idea worthy of a God. 

Hence, Mr. Miller wisely objects, as it seems to us, against the 
‘Systematic Theology’ of Dr. Hodge, that it affirms, ‘ihat the 
universe is not the best possible.’ (p. 13). In Book I, Chap. 
VI, he says: ‘The best possible universe is certainly better 
than one not the best possible. A God who creates the best pos- 
sible universe is.certainly to be admired, guoad the nature of His 
work, more than a God who ereates a universe not the best pos- 
sible. Nay, given one better, He who creates one less good may 
be worshipped for other features of His work, but, guoad, that 
one, cannot be worshipped at all.’ What could be more simple, 
more conclusive, or more satisfactory? [See also Book II, 
Chap. VII.; and Book V. Chap. VI.; in which the subject of 
‘optimism ’, or ‘the best possible universe’, is considered. ] 

Dr. Hodge denies the doctrine of optimism. That is, he 
1Intellectual System, Vol. II, p. 149, 
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denies that God, in the creation and government of the universe, 
pursues the best of all possible ends by the best of all possible 
means. Having repudiated this doctrine or scheme, he sets him 
forth as a ‘God all for himself.’ ‘If we make the creature,’ 
says he, (vol. i, p. 436), ‘and not God, the end of all things, 
our theology will in like manner be perverted.’ Again, he says, 
(vol. i, p. 535), ‘all things are said » be not only of God and 
through him, but for him’; and (p. 566), he says, ‘It follows 
from the nature of an infinite Being that the ground (i. e. both 
the motive and the end) of the creation must be himself. As 
all things are from him and through him, so also they are to 
him.’ In his Commentary on Romans (iii. 25, p. 129), he says 
emphatically, ‘God is the ultimate end of all his own acts.’ 
‘This appears,’ says he, ‘from the clear revelations which the 
scriptures makes of God as infinitely exalted above all his crea- 
tures, and as the final end as well as source of all things,’ [‘Theol. 
vol. ii, p. 339]. 

Now, all this proceeds on the supposition, that some being or 
other is God’s chief end in the creation of the universe. Hence, 
it is inferred, that as he is the most exalted of all beings, in com- 
parison with whom the whole universe of created beings is as 
the small dust of the balance or as nothing, so he must be his 
own highest end or motive in the creation of all things. But is 
this supposition true? It is, we venture to affirm, as false in 
itself, as it is fundamental to the whole scheme of Dr. Hodge. 
‘Love ’, says Tegner most truly, ‘is the root of creation.’ But 
what love? Why, of course, love in its most high and holy sense 
—love as it constitutes the crown and glory of all God’s infinite 
attributes. But what sort of love is this? ‘The love ef being 
in general,’ says Edwards, is the ‘ essence of true virtue or holi- 
ness,’ [Dissertation concerning the Nature of True Virtue]. 
But if this be so, then as He, according to Edwards, has in- 
finitely more being than all created things together, so love to 
himself must be the highest virtue or holiness in the universe. 
Or, in other words, self-love must be the root of creation—the 
deepest and most controlling of all the motives by which the 
bosom of God was moved to call the universe into existence. 


But who does not shudder at such a view of the character of 
God? , 
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This appalling inference from the fundamental position of 
Edwards, that ‘True virtue most essentially consists in Be- 
nevolence to Being in General, is drawn by himself, as well 
as by Sir James Mackintosh. Accordingly, he understands 
(Prov. xvi. 4,) ‘The Lord hath made all things for himself,’ to 
signify, not that self is an end or motive, but that it is the 
highest end or motive of God in the creation of the universe, 
Sir James says of Edwards: ‘ His ethical theory is contained in 
his Dissertation on the Nature of True Virtue; and in another, 
on God’s Chief End in the Oreation, published in London thirty 
years after his death. True virtue according to him, consists in 
benevolence, or love to being “in general,” which he afterwards 
limits to “intelligent being,” though sentient would have in- 
volved a more reasonable limitation. This good-will is felt 
towards a particular being, first in proportion to his degree of ex- 
istence (for, says he, “that which is great has more existence, 
and is farther from nothing than that which is little,”) and 
secondly, in proportion to the degree in which that particular being 
feels benevolence to others. Thus God, having infinitely more 
existence and benevolence than man, ought to be infinitely more 
loved; and for thesame reason, God must love himself infinitely 
more than he does all other beings.’ He can act only from 
regard to himself, and his end in creation can only be to manifest 
his whole nature, which is called acting for his own glory. 

‘As far as Edwards confines himself to created being, and 
while his theory is perfectly intelligible, it coincides with that of 
universal benevolence, hereafter to be considered. The term 

eing is a mere incumbrance, which serves indeed to give it a 
mysterious outside, but brings with it from the schools nothing 
except their obscurity. He was betrayed into it by the cloak 
which it threw over his really unmeaning assertion or assump- 
tion, that there are degrees of existence ; without which that part 
of his system which relates to the Deity would have appeared to 
be as baseless as it really is. When we try such a phrase by ap- 
plying it to matters within the sphere of our experience, we see 


1The coincidence of Malebranche with this part of Edwards is re- 
markable. Speaking of the Supreme Being, he says, ‘‘He loves himself 
invincibly.”’ He adds another more startling expression, ‘* Certainly God 
can act only for himself, he has no other motive than self-love.” (Traité 
de Morale, chap. xvii.) 
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that it means nothing but degrees of certain faculties and powers. 
But the very application of the term being to all things, shows 
that the least perfect has as much being as the most perfect ; or 
rather that there can be no difference, so far as that word is con- 
cerned, between two things to which it is alike applicable. The 
justness of the compound proportion on which human virtue is 
made to depend, is capable of being tried by an easy test. If we 
suppose the greatest of evil spirits to have a hundred times the 
bad passions of Marcus Aurelius, and at the same time a hundred 
times his faculties, or in Edwards’ language, a hundred times his 
being, it follows from this moral theory, that we ought to esteem 
and love the devil in exactly the same degree as we esteem and 
love Marcus Aurelius.’ [Progress of Ethical Philosophy, p. 
109-11.] 

It is evident, then, that we must look out for some better idea 
of true virtue, or holiness, than the one furnished by Edwards, 
and tacitly assumed by Dr. Hodge, if we would see ‘ the glory of 
the Lord.’ For, if ‘love to being in general’, be the true idea 
and definition of virtue, and the highest form of love in the 
universe, then it necessarily follows, as we have seen, that the 
devil may be as good as a saint, and that Self-Love itself is seated 
on the throne of the universe. If, in other words, true virtue, 
or holiness, consists in ‘the love to being in general’, then the 
ever-blessed God, as the infinite fountain of all finite being, must 
love himself infinitely more than all his creatures, or than any- 
thing in the universe besides. Hence, self-love must be the root 
of creation, the main-spring of providence, and self-display is the 
highest end of God in the constitution and government of the 
moral universe. But if such be the idea of God, then he is not 
an object of worship, and it it is no ‘joy to make mention of his 
name’, On the contrary, while the whole Bible fairly thrills 
with ascriptions of praise to God, as ‘a Being Glorious in Holi- 
ness’, we must be chilled into silence by the conception of Him, 
as one whose inmost, central essence is Self-Love. We must 
then, we say, have a better definition of true virtue, or moral 
goodness, if we would join the universe in its everlasting ascrip- 
tions of praise to the holiness of God. 

President Edwards himself was sensible of the darkness in 
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which his definitions were involved. For, after all the pains he 
had taken to distinguish and define, he says: ‘It is confessed, 
that there is a degree of obscurity in these definitions; but per- 
haps an obscurity which is unavoidable, through the imperfection 
of language to express things of so sublime a nature. And there- 
fore the thing may possibly be better understood, by using a 
variety of expressions, by a particular consideration of it, as it 
were, by parts, than by any short definition.’ [God’s Chief End 
in Creation, Chap. II, Sec. VII.] The obscurity is not in his 
definitions only. It enters into his idea of God, and darkens the 
glory ‘of his moral attributes. As he has mistaken the cause, so 
has he misconceived the remedy, of this most deplorable dark- 
ness. It has arisen, not from the imperfection of language, nor 
from the sublime nature of the subject, but from the darkness 
and confusion of his psychology. Hence, the remedy is, not the 
using of ‘a variety of expressions’, &c., but the use of a better 
psychology, by which all the obscurity may be removed from the 
definition itself, so that it may be converted from an element of 
darkness into one of light in the idea of God. This may be 
clearly shown. 

Edwards says ;—‘ Now God’s internal glory is either in his un- 
derstanding or will. The glory or fulness of his understanding 
[intelligence or reason] is his knowledge. The internal glory 
and fulness of God, having its special seat in his will, is his 
holiness and happiness. ‘The whole of God’s internal good or 
glory, is in these three things, viz, his infinite knowledge ; his 
infinite virtue or holiness, and his infinite joy and happiness. . .. . 
So that, as I said, the fulness of the Godhead is the fulness of his 
understanding, consisting in his knowledge; and the fulness of 
his will, consisting in his virtue and happiness,’ [Ibid]. 

In this passage, Edwards recognizes only two attributes of 
mind, instead of the three, which have been rendered so per- 
fectly clear and distinct by Cousin and other modern writers on 
psychology. He embraces, under one and the same term will, 
both the power of God and his affections; than which a greater 
confusion of ideas could hardly be conceived. Yet this psychology, 
false as it is, runs throngh all the writings of Edwards,—through 
his Works on the wILL, and on ORIGINAL SIN, as well as through 
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his DIssERTATIONS ON THE NATURE OF TRUE VIRTUE, AND 
Gop’s CHIEF Enp IN CREATION; and is everywhere a source 
of obscurity, confusion, and error. It affords one of the most 
striking illustrations, which is to be found in the history of 
letters, of the truth of Hooker’s aphorism, that ‘The mixture of 
those things by speech which by nature are divided, is the mother 
of all error.’ (Eccles. Pol. Book III, Chap. iii, 1-3]. 

The more attentively a man reads, and the more closely he 
reflects, the more truth will he see in this pregnant saying of the 
‘judicious Hooker’. But yet, with all his reading and reflection, 
Dr. Hodge as completely ignores the aphorism of Hooker as if 
it had never been uttered, or as if the great truth it sets forth 
had never once entered his mind. Accordingly, he says —‘§ 9. 
The Will of God— The Meaning of the Term. If God is a 
spirit, He must possess all the essential attributes of a spirit. 
Those attributes, according to the classification adopted by the 
older philosophers and theologians, fall under the heads of in- 
telligence and will. To the former, are referred knowledge and 
wisdom; to the latter, the power of self-determination, effi- 
ciency, (in the case of God, omnipotence), and all moral attributes, 
In this wide sense of the word, the will of God includes: (1.) 
The will in the narrow sense of the word. (2.) His power. (3.) 
His love and all his moral perfections. In our day, generally, 
but not always, the word “ will” is limited to the faculty of 
self-determination.’? [Sys. Theo. vol. I. p. 402]. 

How wonderful! The great theologian speaks, just as if it 
were a matter of indifference, or choice, or a mere question of 
words, whether we framed our speech into a conformity with the 
nature and distinction of things, or made ‘a mixture of those 
things by speech which by nature are divided.’ This, says 
Hooker, ‘is the mother of all error’ ; and hence wisely concludes,— 
‘To take away therefore that error which confusion breedeth, 
distinction is requisite.’ Yes, most assuredly, the difference in 
things must be distinguished, not only in our minds, but also in 
our speech, if we would not forever wander amid the darkening 
ambiguities of language. Proceed we then to distinguish, in 
words as well as in thought, between ‘ the power of God’ on the 

one hand, and ‘his Jove and all his moral perfections’ on the 
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other ; so as to let a new light into our definiticn of virtue, and 
a new glory into our idea of God. 

Why, in the name of common sense, and of all clear thinking, 
should two things so perfectly distinct as ‘ power’ and ‘ love’ be 
confounded together under one and the same term will? In 
our day, it is true, the word ‘ will’ is not always limited to the 
power of ‘self-determination.’ But it certainly should be so 
limited always, and not extended so as to embrace, in one con- 
fused jumble of things, ‘the love and all the moral perfections’ 
of God, together with his infinite power; unless it be our object 
to perpetuate the reign of error, or to meet the exigencies of a 
false system. 

In every spirit or mind, created in the image of God, there 
are, then, three great leading attributes, and not two only, 
There is: (1.) Understanding, intelligence, or reason. (2.) Heart, 
sensibility, or affections. (3.) Will, or power. By the first, we 
think ; by the second, we feel ; and by the third, we act, or put 
forth the volitions of power. 

This analysis and three-fold distinction, says Sir William 
Hamilton, was first made and given to the world by Kant 
The truth is, however, it is as old as Aristotle, who, in his 
Nicomachean Ethics, distinguishes between the reason, the za6y 
or affections, and the will, as clearly and fully as Kant, or as any 
other subsequent psychologist. Aristotle places the seat of 
virtue, not in the ‘intelligence,’ nor in the ‘ xa@y,’ but in the 
‘ will,” And Dr. Chalmers, apparently without any knowledge 
of Aristotle, certainly without any allusion to him, has done 
precisely the same right thing. President Edwards himself has 
in spite of his false classification, indirectly recognised the three- 
fold distinction in question. For, although he says that ‘God’s 
internal glory is either in his understanding or will, he after- 
wards uses the expression :—The whole of God’s internal good 
or glory, is in these THREE THINGS, viz., his infinite knowledge ; 
his infinite virtue or holiness, and his infinite joy and happiness.’ 
[The italics are all his]. Now, the ‘holiness’ of God is one 
thing, and his ‘ happiness’ is distinctly another. The seat of his 


1 This seems the more strange; because Sir William isso great an admirer 
of Aristotle, of whose writings he is accustomed to speak as if he had them 
all at its finger’s end. 
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holiness is in the will; the seat of his happiness is in his affec- 
tions. 

We must, then, amend the assertion of Edwards, that ‘the 
internal glory of God is either in his understanding or will.’ 
It is either in his understanding, in his will, or in his affections, 
Or, more properly speaking, it is in neither of these alone, but 
in the most absolute and perfect harmony of all. The glory or 
fullness of his intelligence, reason, or wisdom, is knowledge. 
The internal glory and goodness of God, having its special seat 
in the will, is his holiness, The internal glory and fulness of 
God, having its seat in the affections, is ‘his infinite joy and 
happiness.’ Yet, after all, the internal glory and infinite fulness 
of the Godhead, consists in the most absolute and perfect harmony 
of all his attributes—his intelligence, his affections, and his will. 
In his infinite intelligence or wisdom, the plan of the universe 
was conceived ; in his infinite affection, it was approved with un- 
utterable delight; and by his infinite will, or power, it was 
created. 

In the light of this threefold distinction, it is very easy to see, 
after what has already been said, wherein consists the virtue, or 
holiness of God. If he were merely intelligence, or feeling, or 
both together, without a will, or power to act, he would be an 
impersonal God. It is by the possession of a will, or the power 
of voluntary and free action, that he is a personal God. We 
have, in man, an imperfect type or image of virtue, or holiness, 
in God. Conscience is the rule or standard of virtue, or holi- 
ness, for our will. Now conscience, says Butler, ‘is a perception 
of the understandiag [or reason] and a sentiment of the heart,’ 
It is this perception of right, shining upon us from the reason, 
and this sentiment of approbation, glowing in the heart, that we 
are bound to obey; and this obedience is our virtue. In like 
manner, it is the holiness of God, that his infinite will, or power, 
always moves in obedience, freely and gloriously, to the dictates 
of his infinite reason and heart, commanding and approving the 
right. True virtue or holiness, then, consists not in a simple 
feeling of benevolence, or ‘love to being in general’; it is, on 
the contrary, the conformity of the will, or self-active power, to 
the standard of right, virtue, or holiness. 
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There is, then, in the bosom of God, as in the universe, a higher 
love than any love to being, namely, the love of Wisdom. God 
loves all being, it is true, and especially all being made in his 
own image, but not simply as such. On the contrary, he loves 
only holy being, or being that is capable of being made holy ; for 
all others, there is a Pit of darkness and despair. But, above 
all, he loves his own uncreated, eternal, and immutable Wisdom, 
whose mandates his own infinite power obeys with delight, 
‘When he prepared the heavens, I [says Wisdom] was there; 
when he set a compass upon the face of the depth; when he es- 
tablished the clouds above; when he strengthened the fountains 
of the deep; when he gave the sea his decree, that the waters 
should not pass his commandment; when he appointed the 
foundations of the earth ; then I was by him, as one brought up 
with him; and I was daily his delight, rejoicing always before 
him.’ [Proverbs viii.] It was in obedience to Wisdom, that 
the infinite fulness of God’s power went forth in the creation of 
all that is right, and true, and beautiful, and good in the uni- 
verse. It was in obedience to Wisdom, also, that he established 
the foundations of the Pit#as well as of all the thrones, and do- 
minions, and principalities, and powers, and hierarchies of heaven, 
Thus Wisdom, ‘as one brought up with him’, is his eternal and 
‘daily delight’; while she, in return, is ‘ rejoicing always before 
him.’ Surely, then, all her children should also rejoice, and join 
in the sublime anthem: ‘To thee all angels cry aloud; the 
heavens, and all the powers therein. To thee Cherubim and 
Seraphim continually do cry, Holy, Holy, Holy Lord God of 
Sabaoth ; heaven and earth are full of the majesty of thy glory,’ 

The majesty of his glory, not as displayed in the works of self- 
love, but in the holy manifestations of his infinite power. If 
this power, instead of going forth in the creation of all that is 
true, and fair, and good in the eyes of his infinite wisdom, should 
rest from its labor of love, ‘all flesh would perish together, and 
man would return to the dust.’ [Job xxxiv, 15; see also Mr. 
Miller, p.94.] The internal holiness of God itself would cease, 
or fail, and all the majesty of its external glory vanish. It is 
not strictly accurate, therefore, to say with Mr. Miller, that ‘ the 
love of holiness’ is God’s highest end in the creation of the uni- 
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yerse. It is more correct to say, that the universe is the external 
manifestation of God’s internal holiness; for it is produced by 
the workings of his infinite power, in obedience to his infinite 
wisdom and love; which is the very idea or definition of holi- 
ness itself. God’s highest end in creation, is in his infinite wis- 
dom, which sees and. knows what is best to be produced ; his 
highest motive, is in his infinite goodness or love, which approves 
what is best; and his executive, or producing power, is his in- 
finite will, which moves, freely, in obedience to his highest end 
and motive. But this moving, or acting, of his will, of his self- 
active power, is holiness. Therefore it is that, with Cherubim 
and Seraphim, we continually do cry, ‘Holy, Holy, Holy Lord 
God of Sabaoth ; heaven and earth are full of the majesty of thy 
glory’; for thou dost work ‘all things according to the counsels 
of thy will’ (¢. e. wisdom). Now this working of all things ac- 
cording to the counsels, not of his power, but of his wisdom, is 
the very idea of holiness; which is the central sun of every true 
system of theology. 

Mr. Miller complains, and very justly too, that Dr. Hodge 
has said so little about ‘holiness’ in his ‘Systematic Theology.’ 
It is, indeed, a scientific system without a sun and centre. 
‘Hundreds of pages’, says Mr. M., ‘ without any great mention 
of it [holiness], must be objects of suspicion’ [p. 39]. ‘Two 
thousand pages of his work put love outside of holiness, and give 
scarce three pages to the latter, and give not thirty pages to the 
whole ungeneralized list of Jehovah’s excellencies.’ [p. 41.] 
What! is this possible? Scarce three pages out of two thousand 
devoted to holiness! and that, too, in a great system of theology ! 
‘The Bible fairly thrills with ascriptions to Holiness,’ (p. 41); 
and yet, in the three huge tomes of Dr. Hodge, there are scarce 
three pages given to the sublime theme! and, worst of all, in not 
one of those pages is there the least sign or symptom of a ‘thrill 
Hence, to the question of Mr. Miller, ‘Is this a mark of decay 
in doctrinal theology?’ we must return a most decided: reply in - 
the affirmative. It is easy to see, and impossible not to feel, this 
sad, this appalling deficiency in the system of Dr. Hodge. But 
how to supply this deficiency, without changing the foundations, 
and unhinging the superstructure, of the system itself, is the 
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question ; and into this question, we are sorry to say, the critic 
of Dr. Hodge does not seem to have entered very profoundly, 
The truth is, as it seems to us, that John Calvin threw holiness 
out of his system with the great pitch-fork of his logic, and that it 
cannot be rightfully restored and installed therein, without a re- 
futation of his logic. But to show this, as we think it may and 
should be shown, will require another article at our hands. Mr, 
Miller has restored holiness to the system vi et armis. But has 
he done so logically and legitimately, having first found, or made, 
a place for it in the system, and then fairly and squarely intro- 
duced it therein? Or has he, on the contrary, merely lugged it 
into the system, by one of its back doors? And now that he has 
introduced holiness into the system, does it exist there as a 
natural, or even a naturalized, element thereof, or merely as a 
foreigner and an alien? Or is the notion of holiness, thus in- 
troduced, properly defined, so as to make THE IDEA OF GoD 
shine forth with a clearness, an effulgence, and a beauty greater 
than the Sun? These are questions which, however profoundly 
interesting, are here barely suggested ; because we have not, at 
present, room for their discussion. 

Be there things as they may, however, it is certain that Mr. 
Miller has very clearly seen, and very deeply felt, the dark and 
deformed condition to which Dr. Hodge has reduced the idea of 
God by a ‘dropping out of Hoxiness.’ (p. 40.) The God of 
Dr. Hodge is, says he, ‘Nothing to worship.’ [Book I.] On 
the contrary, as denuded of holiness, it is a poor fetich, and no 
real God. ‘ When a Hindoo lets go the divine, he is obliged to 
accentuate the other part of his idol. He began, the old writings 
tell us, with a symbolled Deity. He gathered up a piece of clay 
or a piece of bark, and distinctly beginning with the idea that it 
was what it was, he simply conceived it as instinct with the 
Deity. Soon, however, abandoning the diviner traits, he was 
obliged to accentuate the clay and the wood. This seems to be 
the origifi of all idolatry. Not liking to retain God in our 
knowledge, we feel foolish without something, and the brute 
grows into the Deity? So in these doctrines. The orthodox, 
being of the same blood as others, priding themselves against 
molten shapes, and being entirely cut off historically from a tol- 
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erance of outward rite, nestle in doctrine. Doctrine psychically 
cannot save us. Being our pride, and being the thing we keep 
attending to assiduously above other men, what is to hinder it 
that it be our Deity? Letting holiness escape, as it must do 
when it decays, and letting it go stealthily, as it has done out of 
the Deities of an older worship, why should not doctrine appear, 
just as we have shown it does, bereft of holiness, and why, when 
the diamonds have been taken out should they not be replaced 
by paste; that is, why should we not accentuate what is left by 
bringing into it other ends, and by making God Himself more 
God through His sovereignty itself, and by ghostly forms of less 
reasonable devotion ? 

‘Remembering that God is what we make him — that is, that 
God to us is what we conceive Him to be, if we make the wrong 
God He is not worthy of respect, and may be treated as a hea- 
then deity. If Dr. Hodge takes holiness out of God, he has 
sacrificed Him in that act. Afterward He is an idol. And if 
we were shrewd enough to say,— Now he will accentuate the 
rest: denying holiness to be God’s highest end, and denying 
morals to have a foundation in themselves, and denying faith to 
have a moral essence in the will, he will go on and crust heavier 
the attributes that are left; we would but be calculating as from 
the past ; we would but be standing in our tower, and hearing of 
the weather as from other posts; we might predict,—We shall 
have cartilage for the ancient bone; we shall have sovereignty 
for God’s appetite for the right ; Self instead of Eternal Excel- 
lency ; Will instead of Holiness: and when we writhe under 
the painting of the Pit, we shall have God choosing it for per- 
sonal display, and not promising to effect by it the most glorious 
creation.’ (p. 99). Is not this terrible? Is it not, however, as 
true as it is terrible? 

One more word, in regard to the idea of God, and we have 
done. First, as to intelligence or wisdom, ‘God is Light, and in 
him there is no darkness at all.’ Secondly, as to feeling or 
passion, ‘God is Love,’ and in him there is no malevolence at all, 
and no sign or shadow of any evil thing; but all—absolutely 
all—is pure, unmixed, immaculate, and spotless Love. Thirdly, 
as to will or power, God is holiness, in ‘whom there is no varia- 
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bleness, neither shadow of turning’, but obedience,—unremitting 
and eternal obedience,—unto the laws of infinite wisdom. But 
while, for the sake of clearness, we thus distinguish and define, 
we must be careful not to divide or separate. For it is, indeed, 
this union in diversity, this co-existence and interdependence of 
intelligence, feeling, and will in one indivisible spirit or mind, 
which constitutes the moral glory of Jehovah. It is this perfect 
"agreement and absolute harmony in the divine being and at- 
tributes, though each be defined according to its several nature, 
which makes the full-orbed glory, and spotless beauty, of our 
God. With Cherubim and Seraphim, therefore, we continually 
do cry, ‘ Holy, Holy, Holy Lord God of Sabaoth ; heaven and 
earth are full of the majesty of thy glory.’ ‘ Who is like unto 
thee, O Lord, among the gods? Who is like thee, GLORIOUS IN 
HOLINESS, fearful in praises, doing wonders.’ (Ex. xv., 11.) 

Of Wisdom—the fountain of all laws—no less can be said, 
‘than that her seat is in the bosom of God, her voice the harmony 
of the world ; all things in heaven and earth do her homage, 
the very least as feeling her care, and the greatest as not ex- 
empted from her power: both angels and men and creatures of 
what condition soever, though each in different sort and manner, 
yet all with uniform consent, admiring her as the mother of their 
peace and joy.’ 

It is the observance however, and not merely the existence, of 
Law, which makes the order and harmony of the world. Hence 
if we imagine God, in the exercises of his will, or omnipotent 
self-acting power, to intermit the observance of his Wisdom, it is 
easy tosee the consequences: the principal, mother elements of 
the world, whereof all things are made, lose the qualities which 
now they have, and no longer perform their functions; the 
frame of the heavenly arch, erected over our heads, loosens and 
dissolves itself; the Prince of the lights of heaven, whose re- 
straining influence is the order and harmony of the planetary 
worlds, and whose light is thet: life, their beauty, and their joy, 
deserts his post, and leaves them, one and all, to wander forth in 
darkness and confusion ; the moon quits her beaten way ; the times 
and seasons blind themselves in disorderly and confused mixture ; 
the winds breathe out their last gasp ; the clouds yield no rain ; 
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the earth, defeated of all heavenly influence, is all a barren waste, 
and her fruits pine away and perish as children at the withered 
breasts of their mother ; gravity lets go her grasp, the wheels of 
nature slip their gearing, and systems, without number, now 
arranged according to the beautiful patterns, archetypes, or ideas 
laid up forever in the bosom of the divine wisdom, rush into 
wild scenes of boundless disorder, and at last end in ‘ the wreck 
of matter and the crush of worlds’: what then becomes of man, or 
the angels of God, whom all these things—elements, and worlds, 
and systems—do now so wonderfully serve? See we not plainly, 
then, that obedience of the creatures unto the laws of nature, 
or rather the obedience of God himself unto the laws of wisdom, 
is the stay of the whole world? is the unity, order, harmony, 
magnificence, and beauty of the universe? Who is like thee, O 
Lord, glorious in holiness? How wonderful are all thy works,’ 
and how glorious in ‘the beauty of holiness’? Holiness, the 
highest of all attributes, is the chief excellency and crowning 
glory of the moral universe, and is, therefore, God’s chief end 
in the creation. Accordingly, the highest of all laws, by him 
ordained for the governance of all his rational creatures, whether 
men or angels, is, ‘ BE ye HOLY; FOR I Am HOLY’.? 


1It is scarcely necessary to inform the reader, that much of the above 
description is & reproduction, or new edition, of a celebrated passage in 
Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity; which was written before Newton had 
demonstrated the law of gravity, or the unity of the universe under 
the reign of law; that is, the reign of Omnipotence according to law. For 
a law of nature is nothing in itself—is no entity or agent—and can do 
Nothing; it is*merely the mode or rule according to which an agent acts. 
In like manner, force is not an entity or agent; it is simply an effort, or 
exertion of power, by some agent. hose scientists, therefore, who per- 
sonify law or force, and put it in the place of a personal God, do incon- 
tinently ignorethe very first principlesof philosophy. Itis not the great dis- 
covery, it is the great blunder, of those modern scientists, that they mistake 
& personification of poetry —a mere figure of speech — for the first principle 
and author of all things. They would have us to believe, indeed, that ‘ this 
universal frame,’ with all the wonderful works therein contained, was pro- 
duced by the mode or rule of an agent’s action, without any agent that acts! 
or by force, the exertion of an agent's power, behind which there is no 
agent, and consequently no power! To fill this infinite void in their sys- 
tem they being in matter and endow it with powers and attributes of mind, 
or make it perform all the sublime functions of mind without od tema or 
attributes of mind, as asubstitute for God,whom they have expelled from the 
throne of the universe! But there has been, we believe, no greater 
stupidity or folly than this, even in this world of gross superstitions and 
base idolatries, since the Israelites set up the golden calf in the wilderness, 
and called it their God. 
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Art. II.—1. The Middle Kingdom. By S. Wells Williams, 
New York and London: Wiley and Putnam. 1848, 


2. Pictures of the Chinese. By the Rev. R.H.Cobbold. Lon- 
don: John Murray. 1860. is 


3. China and the Chinese. By the Rev. John L. Nevins. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1869. 


Scarcely anything gives one so strong a sense of the universal 
kinship of human nature, as to find the same hopes and fears, 
the same impulses and passions, meeting us again and again, 
now in the garb of one nation, and now in that of another, until 
we feel ourselves unconsciously drawn into sympathy and good 
will with each race of mankind. We have ill feeling and stand 
apart from one another only because we have not learned to know 
each other better. De Quincey has said somewhere that had he 
been compelled to live in China, the monotony of his life would 
have driven him mad. It is distance only which envelopes any 
living people with the haze of monotony. Once sweep that 


away, and we find the stream of life, and the spring of action 


the same as it is with us. 

The high antiquity of the Chinese Empire is now fully at- 
tested. It was doubtless a great nation in the time of the Greek 
Republics, and when Alexander invaded India, but it is now 
agreed upon, by the most respectable authorities, that the 
Greeks were entirely ignorant of its existence. Sir J. F. Davis 
says: Until some centuries after the death of Alexander the 
Great, there is not, in any Greek writer, a single word or phrase 
that can be so twisted or tortured by any ingenuity as to signify 
China,’ 

Tradition is very rich in fabulous histories of their origin. 
They use many different names in speaking of themselves. The 
most common one is ‘ Chung Kwoh’ or ‘ Middle Kingdom,’ the 
term ‘ Middle’ signifying not only that their land is the geo- 
graphical centre of the world, but that it is also the centre of 
light and civilization. The terms ‘ Tien-Hwa-Kwoh’ and ‘ Tien- 
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Choo’, ‘Heavenly Flowery Kingdom’ are sometimes used, pre- 
senting the idea that the Empire is established by the authority 
of heaven, and that their Emperor has received his commission 
to rule them from the gods. This idea of the Chinese gave 
rise to the contemptuous epithet which the Europeans applied 
to them, ‘ The Celestials.’ 

Their first sovereigns are described by them as mighty giants, 
gifted with superhuman powers. Their titles were ‘ Hwang- 
Shang’, — ‘The August, Lofty One’, and ‘ Tien-Tsz,’ —‘ The 
Son of Heaven’, titles which are common to the Emperor of 
China to this day. In speaking of himself, he uses the terms 
‘ Chin’, ourself; ‘ kwa-jin,’ the solitary man, or the one man; 
and ‘ kwa-kiun’, the solitary prince. The Chinese say that to 
see him is ‘to see the dragon’s face’; his throne is called ‘ the 
dragon’s throne’; his coat of arms is a five-clawed dragon, and 
his person is called the dragon’s body. ‘Thus,’ says Mr. . 
Williams, ‘the Old Dragon, it might be almost said, has coiled 
himself around the Emperor of China, one of the greatest up- 
holders of his power in this world, and contrived to get himself 
worshipped through him by one-third of mankind.’ 

The Emperor is the Chinese Pope. He is the source of all 
heavenly and earthly good. ‘ Nothing is omitted which can add 
to the dignity and sacredness of the Emperor’s person or char- 
acter. Almost every thing used by him is tabooed from the 
common people, and distinguished by some peculiar mark or 
color, so as to keep up the impression of awe with which he is 
regarded, and which is so powerful an auxiliary to his throne. 
The outer gate of the palace must always be passed on foot, and 
the paved entrance walk, leading up to it, can only be used by 
him. The vacant throne, or even a screen of yellow silk thrown 
over a chair, is worshipped equally with his actual presence, 
and a dispatch is received in the provinces with incense and 
prostrations.’ 

Lord Macartney, who was the first ambassador from the 
Court of St. James to China, has given a very interesting ac- 
count of his mission and of his presentation at Court. He con- 
sidered it very important not to perform the Ko-too, or nine 
prostrations before the Emperor. This ceremony was regarded 
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by the Chinese as a token of vassalage, and its observance wag 
deemed of great importance; but Lord Macartney was so firm, 
in his opposition that the Chinese consented to relinquish the 
ceremony ; 80 that he was presented at court, where he beheld, 
as he says, ‘ King Solomon in all his glory’. 

It is the custom of Eastern sovereigns to hold their audiences 
at daybreak, and although Kienlong was eighty-three years old, 
he adhered to this rule. ‘At the first appearance of dawn, on 
the day appointed for the reception of the embassy, were as- 
sembled all the princes of the imperial family, the principal 
officers of state, with a great number of mandarins, and several 
Mongol chiefs, who had come, as was customary, to be present 
at the celebration of the Emperor’s birth-day, which was draw- 
ing near, and was always kept with much ccremony. The hall 
of audience, on this occasion, was a magnificent tent in the park 
supported by gilded pillars, raised several steps from the ground, 
which last were covered with rich carpets, and furnished with 
embroidered cushions of exquisite workmanship. From the 
top of the tent hung several of those elegant painted lanterns, so 
conspicuous among Chinese decorations, and unequalled for beauty 
in any part of the world. The Emperor’s approach was an- 
nounced by the sound of gongs and trumpets, the never-failing 
accompaniments of all state processions in China, whether of 
the monarch or the mandarins. He was carried in a palanquin 
by sixteen bearers, a number that is not permitted éo any other 
individual in the empire, and was surrounded by the usual 
appendages of Chinese dignity—flags, standards, fans, and para- 
sols. He was plainly dressed, as suited his venerable years, in 
a robe of brown silk, with no ornaments about his person except 
a large pearl in the front of his black velvet cap.’ 

After all the ceremonies were ended, presents were exchanged, 
and a sumptuous breakfast was served. Meanwhile a band of 
music played on the lawn; tumblers and rope-dancers vied with 
one another in the most astonishing feats, and a play was per- 
formed on a stage erected for the purpose. This embassy to 
China added much to the knowledge of the country, but it was 
otherwise a failure ; for notwithstanding the high consideration 
extended by the ar” 9 to the ambassador and his train, the 
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only practical result was, that he wrote a friendly letter to George 
III., refusing to allow the privilege of trade with any other city 
beside Canton. 

The great sage, Confucius, is so identified with the heart of 
the Chinese nation, that it would be impossible to understand 
Chinese character and customs, without taking, at least, a passing 
glance at their great philosopher, who has left such an impress 
upon the nation, that all the good which is in them seems to be 
only a monument to his illustrious name. The oldest existing 
Chinese records are the compilations of Confucius. Pope has 
given him a niche in his ‘ Temple of Fame’ :— 


‘Superior and alone Confucius stood, 
Who taught that useful science—to be good!’ 


He was nearly contemporary with Herodotus, the father of Gre- 
cian History. The Chinese tell many marvellous stories of his 
wisdom when a child: he was certainly early impressed with 
his high mission. He gave public lectures throughout the coun- 
try on the good effects of a virtuous life, and social order. 
Kings patronized him, and in his fifty-fifth year he became 
prime minister of King Loo. It is said that while he continued 
in power, his influence was so great, and justice was so wisely 
administered, that if gold or jewels were dropped on the highway 
they would remain untouched until the rightful owner claimed 
them. The wonderful prosperity which resulted from the wise 
counsels of -Confucius, aroused the jealousy of the neighboring 
King of Tse, who resolved to effect his downfall. ‘ After due 
deliberation,’ says the historian, ‘instead of a corps d’armée, he 
dispatched a corps de ballet, sending a number of dancing girls 
to the court of his rival. The old King of Loo was presently 
captivated. by those seductive posture-makers, who caused him 
to neglect the business of government and the counsels of: Con- 
fucius. The philosopher pitted himself against the dancing 
girls and was beaten. He then offered, as an alternative, that 
the King should either dismiss them and retain him, or dismiss 
him and retain them. The King preferred the girls, and the 
philosopher and statesman went to seek employment elsewhere.’ 
He applied for office at different courts, begging to be allowed 
to make the people happy, but he was always rudely repulsed. 
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After many disappointments, he went to the Kingdom of Chin, 
where he lived in great poverty and misery. It was during this 
seclusion and loneliness, that he devoted himself to philosophy, 
and to the composition of those works which have rendered hig 
name immortal. He compared himself to a dog driven from 
hishome. ‘I have the fidelity of that animal,’ he said, ‘and I am 
treated like it. But what matters the ingratitude of men? 
They cannot hinder me from doing all the good that has been 
appointed me. If my precepts are disregarded, I have the con- 
solation of knowing in my own breast that I have faithfully 
performed my duty.’ On several occasions, when his life was 
in jeopardy, he said: ‘If heaven means not to obliterate this 
doctrine from the earth, the men of Kwang can do nothing to 
me.’ 

Mr. Gutzlaf has thus described the last scene of his life:— 
‘When he was sick, he did not wish that any should pray for 
him, because he had himself prayed. Whilst approaching his 
end, he deeply deplored the wretched state of his country. His 
great regret was that his maxims were rejected. He exclaimed: 
“Tam no longer useful on earth; it is necessary that I should 
leave it.” Having said this, he died in his 73d year. 

Although Confucius was left to finish his life in obscurity and 
poverty, the greatest honors were heaped upon his descendants, 
who form now the only hereditary nobility of China. The 
writings of Confucius are considered standard works in Chinese 
literature. His teachings were directed, not only to the morals, 
but to the manners of the people, for he thought that they formed 
an index to the heart. His ‘Book of Rites’ maintains its 
influence to this day, and governs the ceremonies and man- 
ners of every station in life, from the Emperor on his throne 
to the peasant in his hut. We are told that ‘the mass of 
his laws and instructions is still followed to the letter by Chinese, 
Corean, and Cochin Chinese, and other people, who, taken col- 
lectively, will probably exceed 400,000,000 souls.’ Some idea 
of the feeling which still exists in regard to his memory may be 
obtained from a stanza found in the Sacrificial Ritual, and trans- 
lated by Dr. Williams: 
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‘Confucius! Confucius! How great is Confucius! 
Before Confucius there never was a Confucius! 
Since Confucius there never has been a Confucius! 
Confucius! Confucius! How great is Confucius!’ 

The teaching of Confucius accommodated itself to the routine 
of every-day life. His works are a sort of proverbial philos- 
ophy. The people were to be good, and then they would be 
happy; but he uttered no words which might excite a genuine 
aspiration for something higher and nobler than happiness. He 
carried his nation to a certain point, and left it there; and 
beyond that point it has never moved to this day. There seems 
to be something in the genius of Christianity, when it obtains 
vital hold of a nation, to impel it upward and onward. In the 
middle ages China was the greatest and most civilized nation 
upon earth, but, in the mighty march of nations, there is not a 
single Christian land that is not now far beyond the Middle 
Kingdom. 

The extent to which the written language of China has been 
used is very remarkable. It is read by a large proportion of the 
human race, extending over a geographical space nearly twice as 
large as the United States. Although the dialects differ in 
different parts of the empire, the Chinese written language is 
understood by all. But a familiarity with the spoken tongue is 
necessary if the traveller wishes to gain the confidence of the 
natives. During the last thirty years, a singular language has 
sprung up on the coast of China which deserves special notice. 
It is called ‘ Pigeon English.” It isa compromise between the 
English and Chinese tongues which has grown out of the neces- 
sities of the case; and it may be illustrated by explaining the 
origin of the word ‘ pigeon’ in ‘ Pigeon English.’ The language 
had its rise in conducting business transactions between the two 
races, and ‘ business’ was a word in constant requisition, The 
Chinaman was utterly unable to pronounce the word, the nearest 
approach to it being ‘pigeon’; so that the Englishman modified 
the word ‘ business’ to suit the tongue of the Chinaman; and 
thus ‘ Pigeon English’ simply means ‘ Business English.’ The 
dialect contains only a few hundred words, but it is made sub- 
servient to all practical purposes. Native professors teach the 
language, which they call ‘ Red-Haired Talk.’ Mr. Nevins 
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gives a translation into this dialect of that familiar speech of 
school-boys: ‘My name is Norval. On the Grampian Hills 
my father fed his flock,’ ete. We will give a few sentences by 
way of illustration: ‘My name b’long Norval. Top-side Keh- 
lam-pean hill, my fader chow-chow he sheep.’ Hardly a word 
of the next sentence, ‘A frugal swain, whose constant care is to 
increase his store’, has any equivalent in this poverty-stricken 
tongue, so a free translation is made: ‘My fader very small 
heartee man — too much likee dat piecie dolla’. 

The Chinese tongue is the most ancient naw spoken in Asia; 
~pouzy written twenty-five centuries ago’, says Dr. Williams, 


‘is now read with the same rhymes as when penned,’ The | 


Chinese consider their written characters very elegant, and in- 
finite pains is taken in improving their penmanship. A painted 
board is provided for students, and they practice with a brush 
dipped in blackened water. After they attain some proficiency, 
they use sable brushes and India ink, The different strokes used 
in forming the numerous characters are reduced to eight, and all 
of these are used in the single word yung—eternal. 

The religion of Buddha was introduced into China from India 
before the birth of Confucius, The followers of Buddha believed 
him to be transformed into the god Fo, and he is often worshipped 


by this name. He is represented in their temples by three great 


gilded idols, which they call ‘their three precious Buddhas’, 
The Buddhist priesthood live secluded from the world, like 
monks, and the female devotees like nuns. The head of the re- 
ligion is called ‘The Grand Lama’; he is thought immortal, 
and when he dies, his soul passes into the body of some infant, 
whom the priests pretend to discover by certain signs, and who 
is thenceforward brought up in this belief. The office begins in 
infancy and ends with life. But the Emperor of China regards 
himself as the head of Church and State; the Vicegerent of God 
upon earth. It is quite impossible to form any very intelligible 
ideas about the religious belief of the Chinese people. Members 
of the same sect often differ in their modes of worship; and the 
Confucianists may worship at any shrine, whether Buddhist or 
Romanist, without losing caste among their countrymen. The 
Emperor does not pay his God the same homage which he exacts 
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from his subjects. Heaven must be content with three kneelings, 
and nine bows from him. When he worships the heavens he 
wears a robe of blue, signifying the color of the sky ; when he 
worships the earth, he wears yellow, in remembrance of the clay, 
red for the sun, and white for the moon ; and so on. 

Among the Buddhist priests there is always a certain number 
chosen, when need demands, to wander from house to house, and 
collect alms. A wallet on the back receives all the donations 
which may be given ; he gives notice of his approach by striking 
his muh-yu, or gong, which is fastened around his waist. These 
friars are usually chosen for their superior sanctity; and often, 
where they receive favors they leave behind them some charm, 
little scraps of yellow paper, or a string of beads, which will help 
the possessor in the unseen world. Some of them practice self- 
torture, and they may often be seen disfigured by horrible scars 
or mutilation. The Rev. R. H. Cobbold says: ‘I remember 
to have seen a priest whose hand had been deprived of two fingers, 
which had been burnt to the second joint in the flame of a candle, 
and on my looking horrified, and expressing my surprise that he 
eould have endured so much agony, “Oh,” he said, “it was hardly 
any pain at all: I first tied the finger so as thoroughly to numb the 
extremity, and then gradually burnt it away.”’ And here we see 
a peculiar feature in Chinese character. He willingly and shame- 
lessly takes all the glory which would be accorded to a martyr; 
but he shirks all the suffering which would win the glory. Many 
heathen nations exult in the privilege of suffering; but the 
Chinese ‘do not serve God for nought’. 

The first European visitors to China were Matteo and Nicolo 
Polo, two merchants of Venice. They had the good fortune to 
be received with courtesy at the court of the Great Khan. 
Kublai evinced great curiosity about the religion and forms of 
Government in Europe. The merchants were men of informa- 
tion and intelligence, and the result of their conferences with 
Kublai, who was a Buddhist, was, that he was so favorably im- 
pressed with their accounts of the Christian religion, that he sent, 
through them, a letter to the Pope, with the extraordinary request 
that His Holiness would send to China proper persons to instruct 
them in the doctrines of Christianity. Two friars were sent by 
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Pope Gregory X., but much of the country being in a state of 
warfare, they were prevented from progressing. Others, how- 
ever, soon followed, and were received with kindness and con- 
fidence by the Chinese. Gradually the Jesuits rendered them- 
selves so obnoxious by their arrogance and assumption of power, 
that in the beginning of the 18th century, Yoong-t-ching—a 
name signifying ‘lasting peace’, began a violent persecution of 
the Catholic priests, All the churches were razed to the ground, 
and the Christian missionaries ordered to leave the country, 
Even the near relatives of the Emperor, who had embraced 
Christianity, were included, with all the other converts, and were 
sent, with their wives and families, to the deserts of Tartary, 
Improvement and progress in China were now at an end, and 
the benefits derived from the Christian religion soon disappeared, 
Precisely the same thing occurred in Japan the century before, 
ending in the massacre of more than 100,000 Japanese. 

The worship of ancestors has reached great consequence in 
China ; indeed it partakes more of the nature of a faith with 
them than any thing else. It is to their dead that they look 
for help in trouble and for reward in the future. The hall of 
ancestors is found in every family ; among the wealthy there is 
a separate apartment devoted to this purpose, adorned with all 
the appliances of wealth ; but in the houses of those who have 
moderate means, a shelf or slab will answer the purpose. Tablets 
or slips of paper contain the names, and dates of the birth and 
. death of the deceased, and incense and papers are daily burned 
before them, accompanied by prostration and prayer. 

The burial places are usually on the side of a hill, which is 
terraced and covered with monuments, The coffins are not put 
into the ground, but laid upon it, and covered with a tomb, 
varying in beauty according to the wealth of the relatives ; some 
of these are simply mounds of earth, others slabs of black mar- 
ble, with inscriptions in letters of gold. Twice a year these 
tombs are visited by the relatives of the deceased, who sweep the 
tombstones, and clear away the weeds which may have grown 
about them. Wines and meats are offered, and sticks of incense 
burned ; and at the end of the ceremonies, each individual fastens 
a stick in the ground, to which is attached a red or yellow 
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streamer, as a token that they have performed their duty to the 
departed. If these duties are neglected by any man, he is 
thought unworthy the protection of the gods. The rites for the 
dead are always concluded with feasting and merrymaking, as 
they think they have rejoiced the hearts of the dead by supplying 
their wants. The Chinese revere these observances to such a de- 
gree that they are always reluctant to leave the land of their 
birth, as a great distance would put an end to these ceremonies. 
In connection with this uncommon reverence for the dead, it 
is a singular fact that the bodies of infant children, after death, 
are neves buried, but treated with marked neglect and dislike, 
This is owing to the following superstition: If a child dies in 
infancy it is supposed that it has been inhabited by the soul of a 
deceased creditor, in some previous state of existence, so that 
although the tenderest care is bestowed upon it during its illness, 
if it dies, all the love of the parents is turned into hate, and the 
infant is called Twan-ming-kwei — short-lived, or devil. It is 
thought that an enemy to the family has come in this form to 
demand satisfaction for an unpaid debt. The uncoffined body is 
thrown away —the house swept and gongs sounded to frighten 
the spirit, so that it may never venture near the house again. 
There is no such state of life as that of an old maid in China, 
Except the nuns of Buddha and Taon, every woman of twenty 
is married. There are certain women who make it their busi- 
ness to arrange matches. They are the wives of a low class of 
pedlars called do-be. They dress plainly, but distinctively ; 
their fect are always fashionably small, and they wear no head- 
dress except the ‘ butterflies’ wings’ at the back of their heads, 
They always carry an umbrella ; each one has a district assigned 
her, over which she travels at stated intervals, going from house 
to house, arranging alliances between different families. The 
betrothal of parties is entirely in their hands. After an engage- 
ment is contracted, presents are exchanged between the pair, 
which are always received with a salute of fire-crackers, The 
young woman maintains a state of complete seclusion after her 
engagement. Even when friends call upon her parents, she is 
expected to retire to an inner apartment, and all her words and 
acts are strictly guarded. Previous to the wedding day, the 
4 
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bride has her eye-brows pulled out, and she is recognized ever 
after as 4 married woman. 

When a son marries and takes his wife to his father’s house, 
she is bound to obey her mother-in-law in all respects, and this 
complete subserviency, after marriage, possibly gave rise to the 
custom among Chinese maidens, that when one of their number 
was about to marry they would go and sit, and weep, and lament — 
with her before she left her parental home. The bridegroom, 
previous to his marriage, receives a new name, he invites the 
guests, and, with each invitation, he sends two red cakes; and 
each guest sends in return a present, or sum of money, worth 
about fifteen cents. When the bride is arranged in her wedding 
dress, she takes her seat in the red-gilt marriage sedan; this is 
locked by her mother or some near relative, and the key given 
to one of the bridemen, who hands it to the groom, on reaching 
his house; he then unlocks it, and hands oat his veiled bride, 
whose face, probably, he has never seén. Her arrival is an- 
nounced by music and fire-crackers. On entering the house, the 
pair reverently worship the ancestral tablets, and then prostrate 
themselves before the parents of the groom. 

The Rev. John Nevins describes a wedding which he witnessed 
in the north of China, which forcibly reminds us of the parable 
of the virgins in the twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew. He 
says: ‘The house was full of guests; the bridal chamber was 
beautifully furnished and ornamented, and every thing was in 
readiness for the reception of the bride, when the bridegroom 
should make his appearance with her. We waited a long time, 
till all were impatient, and some drowsy; and persons would 
frequently go out, with a lantern, to see if there were any signs 
of his coming; and it was not till near midnight that the ery 
was heard: ‘The bridegroom cometh: go ye out to meet him’, 

The Chinese often purchase their wives from the parents or 
guardians of the women. A curious story is told of an incident 
which occurred on an English ship some time ago. ‘ The second 
mandarin,’ says the narrator, ‘of an imperial war-junk visited 
one of our ships at Hong Kong, and was there mightily smitten 
by one of our fair country Women, a young married lady. He 
immediately offered to purchase her. But though so much 
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smitten, the second mandarin had a frugal mind, and the 
national turn for bargaining. He began by offering a low price, 
telling the English gentleman that he did not think, in the 
present state of the market, he would get more for her. Finding 
his proposition rejected, he bade for her at a gradually increasing 
rate, until he offered what he considered the highest price that 
ought ever to be given for a wife; namely, 6,000 taels, or about 
six hundred pounds stirling, informing the gentleman, at the 
same time, that he should require neither her wardrobe nor her 
jewels. Upon learning that it was not the custom of English- 
men to traffic in ladies, he apologized, and then begged to be 
allowed to buy her gold watch and chain’. ; 
The condition of women in China is very deplorable; the 
lower classes are condemned to work in the most menial way ; to 
carry heavy burdens, to work in the fields, in blacksmiths’ shops, 
and to scull half the sampans or wherries which ply the river 
to Canton. In the higher classes the women are taught to em- 
broider, to play on musical instruments, and to paint on silk and 
rice paper. Not many of them have accomplishments higher 
than these. As the costume is regulated by law, the women 
spend little time upon dress. That of a Chinese lady now is 
very much the same as was worn in ancient days. ‘It consists 
of a short loose robe, confined round the throat with a narrow 
collar. The robe is worn over a long, full skirt, and both are 
frequently made of richly embroidered silks. The sleeves are 
wide, and sufficiently long to fall over the hands, and the hair is 
gathered up into a knot at the top of the head, and is fastened 
with golden bodkins, and adorned with flowers, They all wear 
trousers, like Turkish women ; and their tiny shoes are of satin, 
silk, or velvet, beautifully worked with gold, silver, and colored 
silks, the soles being of rice-paper, from one to two inches in 
thickness, and covered outside with leather made from pigs’ 
skin.’ The favorite color of the women is blue; they rarely 
wear white. The Chinese are extremely negligent about their 
personal cleanliness; and Williams says that hydrophobia, or a 
dread of water, may be said to be a national ailment, especially 
in the northern provinces. ‘If cleanliness be next to godliness,’ 
he says ‘it will not surprise any one to learn that the Chinese, 
having none of the latter, have but little of its neighbor.’ 
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Just as a century ago, a wasp-like waist was the boast of an 
English woman of fashion, so a small foot is the particular vanity 
of the daughters of the Celestials, Tiny feet are called ‘ golden 
lilies’, and are considered much surer weapons with which to 
wound hearts than pretty faces. It was about the year A. D, 
950, that the strange custom of binding the feet of little children, 
to prevent their growth, was introduced. There are many dif- 
ferent accounts respecting its origin. Some say that it arose from 
a desire to imitate the club-feet of a reigning Empress. Others 
affirm that ‘it was imposed by men to keep their wives from 
gadding’. The daughters of people of rank have their feet ban- 
daged as soon as they are able to walk, and the bandages are not 

‘removed for three years, at which time the feet are so tightly 
compressed that they never assume the natural proportions. The 
appearance of the foot when uncovered is said to be very shock- 
ing, ‘crushed out of all proportion and beauty, and covered with 
a wrinkled and lifeless skin like that of a washerwoman’s hand, 
daily immersed in soapsuds.’ Women of fashion, when walking 
alone, swing their arms and step very quickly to keep from fall- 
ing. Elderly women walk with an umbrella, or lean on the 
shoulder of a maid for support. Yet, we are told that they are 
very proud of their helplessness, and would think it extremely 
vulgar to be able to walk firmly and naturally. Many parents 
in humble life indulge the silly ambition to have one daughter 
with small feet, and select the prettiest for that honor, who there- 
after becomes the envy of her associates. When reverse of for- 
tune comes to a lady of rank, her condition is very helpless and 
pitiful. She cannot walk like the poorer classes, and if obliged 
to beg, as is often the case, she is carried on the back of a woman 
of the lower ranks, whose feet are of the natural size. Many 
travellers have mentioned witnessing frequently unfortunate in- 
stances of this kind. A Chinese belle is described as ‘ having 
cheeks like the almond flower, lips like a peach’s bloom, waist as 
the willow leaf, eyes bright as dancing ripples in the sun, and 
footsteps like the lotus-flower.’ Dancing is, of course, an un- 
known accomplishment among the Chinese; it would be quite 
as impossible for the men with their heavy shoes, as for the 
women with their little hoofs, to ‘trip it on the light fantastic 
toe.’ 
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As an off-set to the crippled stumps of the women, the men 
exhibit their hideously shaven crowns and braided queues. 
When the Chinese acknowledged the Tartar rule in A. D, 1652, 
this was the mark of servitude to which they were compelled to 
submit. They were forced to shave off their luxuriant hair, and 
adopt the Tartar fashion of wearing a long plaited tail, hanging 
down from a bald crown. This ordeal was very galling and 
severe. It is said that such was their objection to it, that sooner 
than submit to having their heads shaved, many chose rather to 
have them cut off, which was the only alternative. Thus it was 
that the frightful fashion was established in China, where it is 
in full force to this day. 

The introduction of Chinese and Japanese figures into the 
modern decorations of our carpets, curtains, and other appoint- 
ments of our drawing rooms, has caused Mr. Ruskin to enter a 
protest against such perversion of taste. But, stranger still, the 
hideous fashion of banging the hair, has been adopted by us, 
from the Chinese, and is usually known by the name che-bang ; 
a word which certainly has a Chinese twang, whatever its de- 
rivation may be. Listen to Mr. Downing’s description of a 
specimen of this coiffure: ‘ At the hotel’, he says, ‘one of the 
waiters was dressed in a peculiar manner about the head, 
Instead of the hair being shaved in front, he had it cut round 
the top of the forehead about an inch anda halfin length. All 
the other part was turned as usual, and plaited down the back. 
This thin, semi-circular ridge of hair was then made to stand 
bolt upright, and as each hair was separate and stiff as a bristle, 
the whole looked ike a very fine-toothed comb turned upwards,’ 
The pictures of this style of hair-dressing, among the young 
Celestials, is precisely like that worn by our women of fashion, 

A Chinese gentleman, usually wears, in the house, a loose 
robe of silk or cloth; ifa mandarin, a ball is worn on the top of 
his cap; if a government officer, he has a crimson silk fringe at- 
tached to the ball. A mandarin of the first rank has a red ball ; 
of the second, a blue one; and the other grades may be known 
by white crystal, and gilt. 

A Chinese cannot change his winter or summer hat as he may 
please, but must wait until the time appointed by the Board of 
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Rites. The announcement is made in the Gazette, when the 
Viceroy of the province changes his cap and his example is im- 
mediately followed by all the people. At home, it is very 
common to wear a close fitting silk or velvet cap; as they have 
no fires, they wear a great quantity of clothing, putting one 
garment over another, until they are sufficiently warm. Dress 
boots are of velvet and satin, with thick white soles; and a fan, 
in an embroidered case, hanging from the girdle, is as indispens- 
able as any other part of a Chinese gentleman’s costume. 

The Chinese show great good sense in the attention which 
they pay to the adaption of their clothes to the season of the 
year. In excessively hot weather their fabrics are very fine and 
thin, while in winter they are muffled in many different gar- 
ments, and, over all, a fur coat or Russian wrapper is buttoned 
up to the chin. Inattention to the variations of climate, in this 
regard, is very marked in England and America. Broad cloth 
and beaver hats are usual in polite society in all seasons; and 
although men may curse the fashion, they nevertheless follow it. 

It is a common thing in all the great cities for men of the 
lower orders to work at their trades in the streets, where they sit 
with their tools with the same freedom as if in a workshop; and 
not only is this the case with tradesmen, but with druggists, 
who are, at the same time, fortune-tellers. But the most sin- 
gular of these street sights are the barbers, who are all licensed, 
and shave their customers and plait their queues in the street 
with the utmost decorum and dignity. It seems a curious fact 
that of all the personal beauties of the Chinese, there are none 
which they prize so highly, and on which they bestow so much 
care, as the plaited tail, which was at first so much detested by 
them as a mark of subjection to Tartar rule. The beauty of 
the queue consists in its length and thickness, and many supply 
deficiency with false hair or silk. 

Lantern sellers may be constantly seen, deftly wending their 
way through crowded streets, with long strings of lanterns tied 
to each end of a pole. There is no gas in China, and nobody 
thinks of going out at night without his lantern; so that the 
streets look very gay and picturesque in the darkness, with 
these differently colored lights flitting about. At the feast of 
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lanterns the greatest ingenuity is displayed in the variety of 
shapes and ornaments. Children may be seen, fora week before- 
hand, playing with these beautifully illuminated toys. Some 
are shaped like butterflies, fish, rabbits, locusts, etc.; but on 
this particular occasion there is one lantern which is never seen at 
other times. It is called the tsau-ma-tung, or horse-racing lantern, 
It consists of two or three wire frames, placed one within the 
other ; each frame is covered with pictures of men and animals, 
with appropriate scenery. The current of air caused by the 
flame sets the frames in motion. As Magaillans describes them : 
‘You shall see horses run, draw chariots, and till the earth; 
vessels sailing, kings and princes go in and out with large 
trains, and great numbers of people, both afoot and on horse- 
back, armies marching, comedies, dances, and a thousand other 
divertisements and motions represented. The dragon being 
the animal of good omen, is carried in procession, with each 
joint of his frame formed by a huge lantern. Cobbold says: 
‘as the many-jointed beast winds about in the villages, and rears 
his head, terrible with open jaws, amid the clang of gongs, and 
the fizzing and cracking of squibs, and the shouts of an excited 
populace, one can but feel that he is sojourning in a strange 
country and is brought into contact with strange scenes.’ 

The Dragon Festival falls in the spring, and is a regatta in 
honor of some great sage who was drowned long ago. The 
boats are shaped like Indian canoes, with a figure of a dragon at 
the prow; they dart up and down the river at a fearful rate, as 
if in search of some lost object; and this is to commemorate the 
efforts made to save the sage when he fell into the river. 
All this time the boatmen shout, and the people who throng the 
shore beat gongs and drums and send off crackers. Firing 
crackers is a diversion of the Chinese throughout the year; 
they cost about a penny a pack, and nobody lights one at a time ; 
they always set fire to the whole pack; and when a new house 
is finished, or when any pleasant event happens, they burn five 
hundred packs. 

The Chinese have no day of rest; and although they have 
festivals and holidays, they are not observed by an entire cessa- 
tion from labor. New-Year’s Day, with the Chinese, is the 
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only holiday which resembles at all the Christian Sabbath. The 
shops are closed, and little red and blue papers on different 
doors convey the news that during the past year death has come 
to some of the inmates of the house. The people are dressed 
in their best suits, and visits are exchanged, as is the custom 
with us. Much of the visiting is done by cards with emblematic 
devices. When friends meet, their salutation is: ‘ Kunghi! 
Kunghi!’—‘I respectfully wish you joy!’ equivalent to our 
‘Happy New Year!’ Three days are devoted to this festival, 
and then business and work are resumed for the year. 

The Chinese street-singers are a vagabond class of beggars, 
who are said, in Chinese parlance, to ‘strike the flower-drum ’, 
This word ‘ flowery’ is used in China to express anything gay; 
a ‘flower boat’ is a boat for a party of pleasure; a ‘flower 
chair’ is the sedan chair used for a marriage festivity. © ‘Flower 
guns’ are guns fired off at festivals, such as rockets and fire- 
works generally. ‘A flower child’, by a singular contradiction 
of terms, is nothing more than a beggar; but a Chinese beggar 
boy delights in his life simply because he hates work. A recent 
missionary says: ‘I have myself, in China, clothed, fed, and 
housed a starving beggar boy, who ran away from me directly 
he was asked to take a spade and dig for an hour in the garden,’ 
The street-singers are women who only appear on festive occa- 
sions, and ‘the flower drum’ which they play, is a small drum 
which is struck with a bamboo stick, while another has a brass 
gong which she strikes as an accompaniment. These women 
have two distinct marks of refinement and elegance —small 
feet and long finger nails. 

The system of government in China is patriarchal, the Em- 
peror is the father, and the nation his household. Although he 
is the source of all law, he is, at the same time, obliged himself 
to follow its decrees. The ordinary business of the government 
is conducted by the Lipon courts, to which belong six boards, 
The business of the first is to see that all the government offices 
are properly filled, and not only so, but the members of this 
tribunal are responsible for any dereliction of duty in the officers 
so placed ; and stated accounts are sent in, at certain periods, to 
the Emperor. Beside this, all the officers render statements 
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every three months, in which each sets forth his own delinquen- 
cies or failures in duty, as well as those of the others, 
statements or reports are compared with one another; so that it 
is very dangerous to conceal anything; for, as the officers have 
kept a constant watch upon each other, any such concealment is 
almost sure to come to the knowledge of the board. 

This system of surveillance and mutual responsibility enables 
the government to maintain its power over the people. The 
second Board is on Finance; the members have possession of 
the Government Revenues, and attend to the payment of taxes, 


duties, ete. 


The third is the Board of Rites; the members reg- 


ulate all the ceremonies and customs to be observed both in pub- 
lic and private; they appoint the days for festivals, hunts, and 
all religious ceremonies ; and they regulate the costume, enter- 
tainments, and etiquette of the people. 
tary Board, the fifth the Board of Punishment, and the sixth the 
Board of Public Works; the members being charged with the 
construction and repair of roads, canals, bridges, and public 


buildings. 


The fourth is the Mili- 


In China, inability in office is considered a crime; for they 
argue that no man should attempt that which he is unable to 
perform ; often a military commander is disgraced in the event 
of losing a battle or failure in an enterprise. 

Great respect is paid to literary attainments, and this is partly 
_ owing, doubtless, to the effect of education in obtaining office. 
Literary examinations, in China, are more strict and thorough 
than in any other country in the world. 
school are the classics, histories, and the art of composition. 
Philosophy, science, mathematics, art, and the study of foreign 
languages are all ignored. 
new books, as they have been handed down from generation to 
generation for two thousand years. 
have private tutors for their children; but, in all cases, they 
are obliged to undergo rigid examinations before they are eligible 


to office. 


The studies pursued at 


Parents are not troubled with buying 


Families of rank and wealth 


Five or six years are devoted to the study of the sages, par- 
ticularly the five canonical books of Confucius ; ‘for a Mandarin’, 


they say, ‘ must know, by heart, all the laws by which his coun- 
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try has been governed from time immemorial.’ Six years more 
are devoted entirely to the art of composition, and ‘to this end 
he studies innumerable set phrases, and apt similes, so that all 
the learned Chinese write in the same figurative style, and use 
the same metaphors,’ 

Examinations take place twice in three years, when all the 
young men who intend to undergo the ordeal, assemble in a pub- 
lic hall before a council of the literati, who furnish each can- 
didate with a theme on which he is to write an essay and an ode, 
The best of these being selected, the writers are sent to the chief 
literary mandarin, who subjects them to a much more rigid ex- 
amination than the first; and this over, the successful ones re- 
ceive certificates, and gain what is called ‘a name in the village. 
This select number now assemble before a still higher tribunal, 
and are subjected to a still stricter ordeal. The hall of the third 
trial is surrounded by small apartments, into which each candi- 
date is shut up alone, so that there can be no doubt that the 
composition is entirely his own. So rigid are the rules that they 
are even searched before being placed in these cells, thus pre- 
venting the secreting of books or papers for reference. All are then 
supplied with paper and writing materials, together with subjects 
for composition in prose and verse. These compositions are not 
signed, so that when the selection is made the name of the author 
is unknown. After this examination is satisfactorily passed, the 
fortunate few, for the number is now considerably diminished, re- 
ceive the first degree, equivalent to our Bachelor of Arts. It 
has been reckoned that about ten gain this degree out of every 
thousand who present themselves. 

A graduate of the first degree wears a blue gown with a black 
border, and a silver bird on the top of his cap. All those who 
have attained this first step are privileged to try for the second, 
which is a much harder task than the first; the number 
chosen from among the candidates being about one out of every 
hundred and forty. This trial only takes place once in three 
years. As before, the candidates write their essays in separate 
cells, guarded by soldiers, to prevent any outside communication. 
They pass through three ordeals, with intervals of two days be- 
ween each. The judges are so strict that if one word of the 
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composition be incorrectly written, it is thrown aside, and the 
mark with which it is signed, (no names being written) is pasted 
up at the gate, so that the scholar, to whom it belongs, alone 
recognizes it, and quietly returns to his home. On the second 
day not more than a fourth of the original number remain, and 
on the third the reduction is still greater. When, however, the 
names of the triumphant candidates are declared, handbills, 
notifying the success, are posted up in all directions ; parents 
and relatives are sent for to rejoice with them ; they are féted 
about, while presents and congratulations are lavished upon them..: 
Instead of the blue dress, they now wear a brown gown with a 
blue border, and a golden bird is perched in the cap instead of 
the silver one. The successful scholar is now qualified for any 
office, and these are the means by which nobility is acquired in 
China. , 

There are still two other degrees, higher than those we have 
mentioned, to which the last named scholars are entitled to 
aspire. The average number of applicants for the next step is 
about ten thousand, out of which, about three hundred are suc- 
cessful, and their rank is equal to our Doctor of Laws. These 
three hundred are again examined in presence of the Emperor, 
and a few of them are chosen to fill up vacancies that have 
occurred in the college, from which the ministers and high offi- 
cers of state are appointed. Although this honor is open to all, 

_ it is gained by very few. After the last election is decided, three 
of the new members, whose names stood highest, are carried in 
state around the city for three days, followed by a grand pro- 
cession, with flags flying and drums beating. One instance is 
recorded of a student who took all the different degrees in nine 
months. Clever graduates are often selected by the Emperor ‘ to 
prepare works for the use of the government, or he nominates 
them upon special literary commissions ; for it would cause heart- 
burnings among them, if, after all their efforts, they were ne- 
glected.’ 

Among the themes given out in 1843, were these: ‘ He who is 
sincere will be intelligent, and the intelligent man will be faith- 
ful,’—‘In carrying out benevolence there are no rules,’ 

Politeness is considered so requisite in Chinese social life, that 
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that its laws are studied as faithfully and systematically in the 
schools, as the classics, and the art of composition. It is con- 
sidered essential, because no man, they say, knows to what con- 
dition of life he may be called, and so he must be taught how to 
conduct himself in the highest circles ; how many bows to make 
on entering and leaving a room, with what terms he is to wel- 
come his guests according to their rank, how many paces he must 
conduct them to the door, and everything relating to the toilet, 
saluting parents, eating, drinking, and other observances. These 
minute directions were gravely given by Confucius to his country- 
men, who have studied and practised them ever since. The 
Chinese sage was of the same mind with Hawthorne, who used 
to say: ‘God may forgive sins, but awkwardness has no forgive- 
ness in heaven or earth.’ 

Daily experience teaches us that good-breeding is no trifle, 
Chesterfield spoke truly when he said that the art of pleasing is 
the art of rising. But true courtesy is not to be learned or ae- 
quired by studying rules of etiquette after the Chesterfieldian or 
Confucian method, simply because neither of them is based upon 
that law which is the corner-stone of all good manners and gentle 
breeding: ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ ‘ A noble 
and attractive every-day bearing,’ says the Rev. F. D. Hunting- 
ton, ‘comes of goodness, of sincerity, of refinement. And these 
are bred in years, not moments. ‘The principle that rules your 
life is the sure posture-master. Sir Philip Sidney was the pattern 
to all England of a perfect gentleman; but then he was the hero 
that, on the field of Zutphen, pushed away the cup of cold water 
from his own fevered and parching lips, and held it out to the 
dying soldier at his side!’ 

Respect to parents is proverbially one of the traits of Chinese 
character. We are told that ‘a few years since a man was put 
to death for having beaten his mother, and his wife shared the 
same fate for having assisted him. The act was regarded as a 
crime so heinous that the house in which it was perpetrated was 
deemed unfit for the residence of any human being, and was dug 
up from the foundation, that not a stone of it might remain. 
The magistrates were all disgraced; the wife’s mother was 
severely punished ; and all the scholars of that polluted district 
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were prohibited from attending public examinations for three 
years.” 


No expense is spared in the furniture and decorations of a 
wealthy Chinese dwelling. The walls are adorned with hangings 
and scrolls of silk, reaching from the ceiling to the floor, on 
which are printed maxims and moral sentences from the works 
of ancient Chinese sages, very much like illuminated texts from 
our proverbs of Solomon. Although chairs are not used in 
other parts of Asia, they constitute part of the furniture of 
the Chinese; they are ungraceful in shape, but are made of 
beautiful Chinese wood, very like rose-wood, and are often cush- 
ioned with silk, satin, or embroidery. Porcelain jars, and ja- 
panned cabinets decorate the rooms, beside another adornment, 
peculiarly Chinese —the lanterns. The most elegant are of silk, 
painted with landscapes, flowers, etc., the framework being of 
gilt, richly carved, and suspended by cords of silk and gold. 

The houses of the poor are very dark and low, and the whole 
family often sleep, eat, and live in a single room, with pigs, dogs, 
and hens huddled together. Their natural untidiness renders 
these dwellings most miserable and unsightly objects. 

The wiudows of the houses in Pekin are made of Corea paper, 
mostly rose-color, with a bamboo frame-work. The houses are 
one story high, the roofs being flat, and covered with little 
gardens of flowers, There are no fire-places, the rooms being 
_warmed by pans of charcoal, great quantities of which are 
brought from Tartary on dromedaries, 

The Chinese send an invitation to dine several days before the 
appointed time; it is written on a slip of red paper, and reads 
as follows: ‘On the — day a trifling entertainment will await 
.the light of your countenance. ‘T'sau San-wei’s compliments,’ 
Before the guests are seated at the table the host arises and apolo- 
gizes for the frugal board, but his only desire is to show his 
respects. The food is minced into small pieces, and placed in 
little cups before each guest; the nuts are cracked, the fruit 
peeled and cut in slices, so that each person enjoys his meal 
without any exertion. The Chinese chop-sticks bear a distant 
relationship to our forks. They are two ivory sticks which 
convey the food to the mouth. The host makes a signal for his 
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guests to begin eating, at which moment the chop-sticks are 
lifted to the mouth, ‘each one performing the ceremony exactly 
at the same moment —an officer beating time to preserve uni- 
formity. The same order is observed in each successive morsel, 
and in each draught, the latter being frequently repeated. Thus 
the festival is prolonged three or four hours, during which time, 
however, those who wish to practise moderation may only raise 
the fuod and drink to their lips, without actually tasting them’ 
A play is often acted in the middle of the circle. The amount 
of respect for the guest may be marked by the amount of 
eatables which are placed before him. All that remains is either 
taken home with, or sent after, him,—the entire dinner being 
considered his exclusive property. It is always customary for 
the guest to return, the next day, a note of thanks for the enter- 
tainment. De Cruz says that the usual Chinese salutation is 
not —‘ How do you do?’ but ‘ Have you eaten ?’ 

The blind are supposed, by the Chinese, to have an insight 
into the unseen world; and fortune-telling is their recognized 
calling and occupation. They commit to memory several vol- 
umes relating to their art. Their memory is so retentive, that 
it is told by a Jesuit missionary in Japan that the records of the 
country are committed to the care of the blind, the whole history 
. being stored up in their minds, In China the blind man wan- 
ders about with his guitar, like the old border minstrels used to 
do. When passing a great house, he thrums his guitar to gain 
attention, and is often called in to answer certain questions, 
After hearing the subject, he takes up his instrument, and grad- 
ually becoming inspired, he pours forth the words which are to 
give joy or pain to the family. When a child is born blind, he 
is often given into the care of one of these men, who teaches 
him all the learning which he has stored up in his memory, 

The Chinese have so much respect for learning that they ex- 
tend it to the most minute scraps of written or printed paper. 
This is one of the most remarkable peculiarities of this strange 
people. It has been said that our reputation for civilization and 
refinement has suffered with them, in this way, more than in any 
other. So highly do they prize the gift of a written language, 
that they cannot understand our negligence in regard to it; they 
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suppose it impossible that we can have anything worthy of the 
name of a language and literature, if we permit portions of books 

to be trodden under foot, or if we wrap up parcels in printed 
"paper, or even throw it carelessly aside. ‘How’, they ask, ‘can 
you endure to see a piece of paper lying in the dirt, which may 
have on it the very name of the Supreme Being?’ The waste 
paper basket is hung up against the wall, and receives, from time 
to time, all the scraps which have been scribbled upon, even if 
they may contain only a syllable in writing. A collector of 
paper scraps passes down the street with the ery of ‘ King-sih- 
sze tsze’, —‘ Revere and spare the printed paper.’ The contents 
of the private basket are then carefully emptied into the large 
one of the collector, who prepares a fire in the side court of the 
temple, where they are burnt; even the ashes are not allowed tc 
be scattered by the wind; but are reverently collected, taken to 
a running stream, and emptied into the waters. ‘ In the city of 
Ningpo’, says a missionary, ‘ distant only fifteen miles from the 
sea, I have known the ashes to be put in charge of a trusty ser- 
vant, floated down to the mouth of the river, and then cast into 
the strong ebb-tide, that they might mingle with the waters of 
the wide ocean, and be effectually saved from all fear of pro- 
fanation. 

In order to illustrate this feeling further, we add a few Chinese 
proverbs: ‘He who goes about and collects, washes, and burns 
lettered paper, has five thousand merits, adds twelve years to his 
life, will become honored and wealthy, and his children and 
grandchildren will be virtuous and filial.’ ‘ He who uses lettered 
paper to kindle a fire has ten demerits, and will be troubled with 
boils.’ ‘He who in anger throws down on the ground any let- 
tered paper has five demerits, and he will lose his intelligence.’ 
‘He who tosses lettered paper into impure water, or burns it in 
an unhallowed place, has twenty demerits, and he will frequently 
have sore eyes, or become blind.’ 

Printing was practised in China about five hundred years 
before the art was known in Europe. The Chinese were always 
a reading people, and before the invention of printing there must 
have been many Chinese engaged in writing, for, we are told, 
that even the very poorest peasants were able to obtain books in 
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manuscript, while, at the same time, in Europe, a book was sel- 
dom seen except in monasteries and palaces. 

The almanac, being one of the few Chinese books which are 
subject to change, is invested with peculiar and solemn dignities, 
The composition of this yearly specimen of modern Chinese lit- 
erature, is committed to what is called the Astronomical Board, 
This board calculates eclipses, and every forty-five days presents 
to the Emperor the exact state of the heavenly bodies. Before an 
eclipse takes place, all the governors of every province and city 
are notified, so that they may be prepared to observe the cere- 
monies necessary on the occasion. Large bills are posted on the 
public buildings, and, on the appointed day, the mandarins as- 
semble in halls set apart for the purpose; they are dressed in 
their robes of state, and seat themselves at tables, on which are said 
to be placed all the eclipses which have taken place for more 
than 4000 years. These ceremonies were instituted before the 
phenomenon was understood ; but the Chinese are so wedded to 
old customs, that they have always continued them. As soon as 
the sun or moon begins to be darkened, drums are sounded, and 
the mandarins prostrate themselves, with their foreheads touch- 
ing the earth, until the orb is again seen. The distribution of 
the almanac is accompanied by many solemnities. More copies 
of this are printed than of any other book in the world. Every 
family in China has an almanac, which is consulted and obeyed 
as an oracle. The weather, lucky and unlucky days, remedies 
for illuess, days fur marrying or burying,—all are found in this 
book. No other copy than the one made by the Astronomical 
Board is allowed to be printed, and any violation of this law is 
punished with death. They are all printed in Pekin, and the 
manner of their distribution is very curious. In Miss Corner’s 
words: ‘On a certain day appointed for the ceremonial in the 
capital, the mandarins repair early in the morning to the palace, 
while the members of tle Board, arrayed in their State dresses, 
proceed to their hall to escort the books which are carried in 
procession to the imperial residence. Those which are intended 
for the Emperor, the Empress, and the Queens, are bound in 
yellow satin, and enclosed in bags of cloth of gold, which are 
placed on a large gilded machine, borne by forty footmen clothed 
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in yellow. Then follow ten or twelve smaller vehicles, sur- 
rounded with red silk curtains, and containing the books to be 
given to the princes, which are bound in red satin, and enclosed 
in bags of silver cloth. These are followed by men bearing on 
their shoulders several tables, on which are piled the calendars 
intended for the grandees of the court and the generals of the 
army ; the cavalcade is completed by the president and members of 
the Board in sedans, followed by their usual attendants. On ar- 
riving at the palace, the golden bags are laid on two tables, covered 
with yellow damask, when the members of the tribunal, having 
just prostrated themselves, deliver them to the proper officers, 
who receive them kneeling, and carry them with great ceremony 
to the foot of the throne. The silver bags are sent in a similar 
manner to all the princes of the royal family; after which, the 
ministers and other great officers of State present themselves in 
turn, and kneel with reverence to receive their almanacs, which 
are regarded as gifts from the Emperor. The ceremonies of dis- 
tribution at Court being concluded, the books intended for the 
use of the people are sent by the tribunal into every province of 
the empire, where the forms observed at the imperial palace are 
repeated at the Court of the head Mandarin, after which the 
people are allowed to purchase their almanacs; and as this is a 
privilege of which few omit to avail themselves, the sale is im- 
mense, and must largely add to the revenue.’ 

The Chinese have very singular ideas about diseases. They 
suppose that the heart of man is in the centre of his body, and 
that all the organs range themselves around it in the most syste- 
matic manner. In the fourth month a great feat is held in honor 
of the five deities who preside ouer the five elements. They 
suppose that man’s constitution is composed of these five elements, 
and they wish to propitiate the deities that the different proportions 
may harmonize, as thus alone a man can enjoy perfect health. 
The festival is very singular; you meet in the streets men, 
women, and children wearing the ordinary prison-dress, which is 
brick-red, and with manacles on their hands. They all call 
themselves culprits. Upon inquiry, you will find that these 
people have been visited by illness during the past year, and 
have come in the humblest guise to offer thanks to the deity for 
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a return of health. When you consult a Chinese physician, he 
lays your hand on a soft cushion, feels your pulse in both wrists, 
asks your age and symptoms of illness, strokes his moustache, 
and proceeds to write his prescription. ‘A dose of Chinese medi- 
cine,’ says one, who submitted to the treatment of a native prac- 


titioner, ‘ is quite a curiosity ; it is about the size of half-pound | 


of moist sugar, and consists of twenty separate little packets, 
four or five kinds of bark, a little orange-peel, some walnuts, 
some geutian, and half-a-dozen other roots, a black treachy mass, 
not unlike a cake of blacking. ‘These are all boiled together, 
and a good half-pint of the decoction is taken quite hot. The 
dose of 150 pills taken twice a day is very usual.’ Father Ripa 
mentions that after a-fall from his horse, and when it was feared 
that his brain was injured, the treatment pursued was to drawa 
band tightly round his head, the ends being held by two men, 
while a third struck the skull, vigorously, with a piece of wood, 
‘This,’ the Father naively adds, ‘shook my head violently, and 
gave me dreadful pain. He said it was to set the brain, which 
he supposed had been displaced ; and it it true that after the 
second operation, my head felt more free.’ In order to set the 
Father’s ribs, which were thought to be dislocated, two men held 
a cloth over his nose until he was almost suffocated. 

The commerce arising from the growth and preparation of tea 
has been most interesting in its results; but a detailed account of 
the production, with its varieties, and the ever increasing demand 
for it, may be found in any ordinary text-book. So, in like 
manner, may the rich silk fabrics and exquisite porcelain, the 
manufacture of which remains unique in the world. 

In the last hundred years the opium trade in China has in- 
creased seven or eight hundred fold, The curse of this habit, 
like that of our national sin — drunkenness, falls with the 
greatest bitterness upon the poor. The effect of the use of opium 
in China has been very differently estimated by different authors. 
Thus, says Mr. Crawford, ‘opium does not do men much: harm ; 
opium smokers live, many of them, to a great age.’ ‘As taken 
by the Chinese’, says Mr. Tait, ‘ has lost all its medical qualities 
and leaves only those which are destructive to life; the poison, 
taken in the lungs, utterly destroys the human system, and sends 
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aman to his grave in an average of ten years.’ ‘Opium,’ says Mr, 
Crawford, ‘is no hindrance to legitimate trade with China.’ ‘The 
Chinese,’ says Mr. Tait, ‘are losing their health and habits of 
industry ; they are also being drained of their wealth. There 
are few left to buy your exports ; these will be fewer still; the 
rich produce that should pay for them, goes to purchase opium. 
The trade paralyzes legitimate commerce,’ [as quoted by Cob- 
bold. ] 

One need only notice the effect of the drug on a single in- 
dividual who has contracted the habit of using it, to be con- 
vinced that the latter opinion is the true one. ‘The blunting of 
the moral sense, and the poverty and degradation which are 
sure to follow the habit, render an opium smoker as pitiable an 
object as a confirmed drunkard. The use of this drug has 
formed a very formidable barrier against the progress of mis- 
sionary work in China. When the missionaries denounce the 
habit, and entreat the people to forsake it, they are often met 
by tle reply: ‘You foreigners bring it to sell, and now you 
exhort us not to use it. If you do not wish us to smoke it, why 
did you import it?’ 

Another impediment to the reception of the Gospel, is the 
national egotism of the Chinese. An example of this may be 
seen in looking at a Chinese map of the world. China occupies 
nine-tenths of it and is placed in the centre. A few foreign 
_ countries are dotted around, but the United States is nowhere at 
all, They use the expression ‘Under the heavens,’ to indicate 
exclusively their own country. A short extract from one of 
their own essayists will illustrate this peculiar phase of Chinese 
character. He says: ‘I felicitate myself that I was born in 
China, and constantly think how different it would have been 
with me if I had been born beyond the seas, in some remote 
part of the earth, where the people, far removed from the con- 
verting maxims of the ancient Kings, and ignorant of the 
domestic relations, are clothed with the leaves of wood.’ The 
converting maxims of Confucius! His maxims regulated every 
body, in every thing, but they converted no body. Indeed, 
Confucius had no idea of the meaning of the word conversion, 
much less of the means by which alone it can be effected. His 
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religion only drilled, and dressed, and decorated the ‘old man’ 
for show and for service ; the idea of ‘the new creature’ never 
entered into the imagination of its author. The intense super- 
: ficiality of his religion, to which the Chinese have been so long 
accustomed, and with which their infinite egoism has been so 
ineffably delighted, forms indeed one of the greatest obstacles to 
their real conversion, by the religion of Christ. 

Hence, we go hy faith, rather than by reason, when we enter- 
tain and cherish, as we do, hopes of their conversion. To the 
question, * What are the prospects for the conversion of the Bur- 
mese?’ Dr. Judson answers, they ‘are as bright as the promises 
of God.’ In the same vein, Dr. Williams applies to the Chinese 
the following words of Isaiah: ‘ Behold, these shall come from 
far ; and,:lo, these from the north, and these from the west ; and 
these from the land of Sinim.,’ 





Art. ITI.—1. The Advance. By H.S. Perkins. Cleveland, 
Ohio: S. Branard’s Sons. 


2. The Standard. By Emerson & Palmer. Boston: Oliver 
Ditson & Co. 

3. The Sabbath. By C. Everist. Philadelphia: Lee & Walker. 

4, The Jubilee. By.Wm. B. Bradbury. New York City: 
Mason Brothers. 

5. The Carmina Sacra. By Lowell Mason. New York City: 
Mason Brothers. 


6. Hermon. By R.M. McIntosh. New York: F. J. Hunt- 
ington & Co, 


‘Of making many books, there is no end.’ So said the wise 
man of old, and the decision of each succeeding age but serves 
more strongly to confirm the wisdom of his utterance. 
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Were onetoask: ‘Have we any church music?’ three people 
out of five would point to the untold thousands of volumes which 
annually issue from the musical press; to the vast numbers of 
organs for church use, manufactured by the great Eastern firms ; 
to the innumerable throng of Sopranos, Altos, Tenors, and Bassos, 
who render the Sabbath a day of ‘turmoil complete,’ and deem 
the question fully answered. Did musical publications and in- 
struments constitute church music the response would, perhaps, 
be sufficient, but as they do not we must look elsewhere for an 


answer. 


Never has there been a time when publications of church 
music were so plentiful, so cheap, and so voluminous as the pres- 
ent ; and never a time when that music was so light, so trivial 
so utterly destitute of the spirit of Polyhymnia, The composers, 
of this day fully appreciate the wisdom of the latter clause of 
Solomon’s proverb: ‘much study is a weariness of the flesh,’ 
and consequently succeed in appearing to compose without much 
study. The laborious exercises of Weber’s great work on Har- 
mony are neglected, since Woodbury gives all the instruction in 
Thorough Bass and Harmony necessary for the manu-facture, 
not braini-facture, of hymn tunes, and what more than this does 
a musician need? The practice and composition of counterpoint, 
fugue, and canon are utterly disregarded, because the people like 
to hear a lively melody better than a profoundly learned com- 


position. 


The grand contrapuntal movements of Handel’s Mes- 


siah and Hayden’s Creation, are now surpassed in the popular 
estimation by noisy choruses, written without learning and per- 
formed without taste. 

The present day may justly be called one of trashy music; a 
day of small things, not only with us, but also in European 


countries. 


No really great composer now lives. There are fine 


executants, noble organists, pianists capable of overcoming any 
difficulty, but no composers whose works will long outlive their 
own generation. At the piano, Listz has mounted the throne of 
Beethoven ; on the stage, Mozart and Donizetti are displaced by 
the mad Wagner and the buffoon Offenbach ; in the orchestra, 
Strauss stands at the desk, and waves the wand of Haydn; 


while in the church, a host of little men endeavor by their num- 
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bers and impudence to fill the niches of Bach, Handel, and Pales- 
trina. The mighty are indeed fallen, the kings become slaves, 
and the princes, servants. 

What are the causes which led to this degenerate state of 
music, particularly church music, what its present condition, and 
what it is likely to be in the future, are subjects for speculation 
which may prove profitable in its results. 

The chant, similar to, or identical with, the Gregorian, as we 
now have it, was undoubtedly the first, and for many ages con- 
tinued to be the only, music of the Christian Church. Other 
kinds of music, more in consonance with the secular than with 
the religious tones of mind of the people gradually succeeded, 
and partially displaced it. In the time of Palestrina, the pre- 
valence of this more brilliant music became so noticeable, and 
indeed so scandalous, on account of the introduction of airs from 
worldly songs into the church services, that the reigning pontiff 
resolved to prohibit all music in churches but the ‘ Gregorian 
tones.’ Palestrina, hearing of this, begged the Holy Father to 
reconsider his intention, and suspend his edict, until an oppor- 
tunity should be given him of hearing a mass composed by 
Palestrina himself, which should express musically the utterance 
of a spirit of the highest devotion. His petition was granted, 
and the mass composed on that occasion still remains a monument 
of pure music, delicately spiritual, intensely religious, and, withal 
profoundly learned, a fit product of the union of superb genius 
with laborious industry. 

The papal edict was not issued ; and although Palestrina has 
rested for centuries from his labors, his noble masterpiece still 
preserves its freshness, and its subtile mystic influence over the 
souls of men, whenever they yield themselves to the influence of 
religious emotion, in hearing of its solemn tones. 

After Palestrina, came a host of composers, Italian, German, 
and French, but all composed Motets and other movements in 
from one to twenty-five parts, and generally of considerable 
length and difficulty. It would be of little general interest to 
enumerate by name, the men who adorned that period. They 
were so numerous, and, in this country, are so little known, that 
the list would be tiresome, 
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The era of modern congregational singing must be dated from 
the Reformation. Luther and his coadjutors, while instituting 
a reform in religious worship, very judiciously laid hold of one 
of the most effective means they could possibly have used, and 
turned the musical element of the German character into a re- 
ligious channel. Discarding the heavy, lengthy music of the 
Mass, they substituted the choral, which has ever since remained 
the one prominent feature of German Protestant worship ; and 
which, under many modifications, forms the basis of our modern 
congregational hymn-tunes. Luther himself was a fair hymn 
writer, and, in a small way, something of a composer, but, in 
both particulars, was greatly excelled by many other men of his 
time, who were not only good poets but good musicians, and whose 
productione did much to promote the cause of the Reformation 
among the common people. Every widely-extended religious 
movement among the common people has congregational singing 
as its main support, and the Reformation of Luther’s time was 
no exception. The melodies of that era must be considered as 
outgrowths of the religious development of the age, rather than 
the products of individual thought or emotion. To become truly 
national, a song must be composed by the people, en masse ; and here 
is one reason why the composers of national tunes are generally un- 
known men. Some one, in a chance melody, strikes a key-note, 
the tonic chords of which at once resounds in every heart, and 
the tune, thus originated, is unconsciously modified by every one 
who sings it, until it pleases him, whether he be rude or culti- 
vated, learned or ignorant. When, by these gradual and un- 
conscious changes, it becomes accommodated to the spirit of the 
nation, it is then, and not till then, a national tune. As the 
same emotion is musically expressed always in the same way, the 
cases of religious and national music are thus similar. A com- 
position or a poem which expresses the emotion of an individual, 
can become popular only in so far as it shows forth the ex- 
pression of an identical emotion in other individuals ; and that 
production attains greatest popularity which best adapts itself to 
the emotional status of the greatest number of individuals. 
Thus, during the late war, the songs ‘ Dixie’, and the ‘ Bonnie 
Blue Flag’, gave utterance to an emotion which thrilled every 
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Southern man’s whole nature; and so were popular, and may 
deservedly be called national songs. ‘ Annie Laurie’, and ‘ The 
Girl I left Behind’, are passionately loved by the troops of the 
British army, because each man has some loved one at home, to 
whom he hopes, in time, to return. The love of home, of his 
native rocks, burns strongly in the breast of the Swiss mercenary, 
hired by his government to do service in a foreign land; the 
‘ Ranz des Vaches’ is the out-spoken utterance of his homesick- 
ness ; hence, to prevent desertion, the Bands are forbidden to 
play, and the soldiers to sing, this famous song, outside the 
boundaries of Switzerland. So, then, these grand chorals of 
Luther’s age, which still hold their own in German Protestant 


worship, are not to be regarded as the compositions of Luther, | 


or of any other one individual of his day, but of the age itself. 
They are the expression of the intense religious enthusiasm of 
that generation, fanned into fervent heat by the furious zeal of 
the leaders. 

The choral is a melody, generally in even steps, with notes of 
the same length, and rythm not particularly well marked, but 
better defined than that of the plain-chant. In choral singing 
all the voices, male and female, unite in the melody, while the 
chords of the accompaniment are furnished by an organ. Thus 
performed, it is one of the most impressive services of song that 
has ever been instituted. ‘“ Old Hundred ” is one of the German 
chorals of Reformation days ; and it is needless to tell how this 
still predominates as an ascription of praise to Deity, in the 
affections of Protestants, both here and in Europe. 

At the liberation of England from Papal rule, the same style 
of music which was current in Germany, became popular there, 
and composers speedily appeared, who could, and did, furnish 
music of the desired kind for the use of congregations. The 
choral and plain-chant prevailed in the Church of England until 
the time of the Wesleys, who, in a musical way, did for the 
churth of England what Luther and his coadjutors had done for 
the Catholic Church on the Continent. With the rise of Meth- 
odism, we thus also notice a great revival of congregational 
singing, which had been almost entirely unknown during the 
long, and spiritually desolate peace of the Established Church. 
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One of the Wesleys was a poet, the other an amateur musician, 
and by the joint efforts of the two a strong impulse to congrega- 
tional singing was given. The chorals and chants of the State 
Church were modified, enlivened, improved to such a degree that 
they were scarcely recognisable by their former performers, and 
a style of singing more like that which now prevails was in- 
stituted. Lively chorusses, for the use of the Methodist Meetings, 
_ were composed, and annexed to hymns printed on slips of paper ; 
though few could use the words of the hymn, all could join in 
the chorus, and all did so, greatly to the wonder and gratification 
of strangers. 

The early history of church music in this country presents few 
points of interest or importance. A celebrated Connecticut 
divine, left a few notes of comment on the congregational sing- 
ing of his own and other churches, showing a curious state of 
affairs. Not many congregations could sing more than half a 
dozen tunes, and, in some hymn books, long metre hymns had 
some word in every other line bracketed, to indicate that it 
might be omitted without serious detriment to the sense if the 
community knew no tune in long measure. Thus: 

‘Thou true and only God, lead’st forth 
‘ The (immortal) armies of the sky: 


Thou laugh’st to scorn the gods of earth, 
Thou thunderest and (amazed) they fly.’ 


The above, as written, may be sung to a long metre tune; 
omit the words in parentheses, and a common metre can be used. 
The same clergyman who records the above device, also says: 
‘The congregational singing has become so slow and tedious 
that I have frequently been forced to pause twice for breath on one 
note.’ Rather a striking contrast to the reckless, fly-away, 
church tunes of our day. 

Toward the close of the last century a singing-teacher named 
Billings, acquired some prominence as a leader of church music 
and composed a number of pieces, mostly short and adapted to 
ordinary hymns, but which became very popular. He was also 
the author of a number of more pretentious compositions called 
anthems, that were much sung by the various singing-schools 
and musical societies of that time. His efforts at composition 
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were entirely undirected by education, and consequently are in 
violation of every known rule of melody and harmony. The 
change from the previous state of congregational music was 
however, so great that his endeavors to promote a fife-and-drum 
style of singing were eminently successful. , Extraneous cireum- 
stances also aided him ; the revolution coming on he warmly es- 
poused the cause of the American people, and wrote several con- 
certed pieces about ‘freedom,’ ‘tyranny,’ &c., &e., which 
brought him as much reputation as a patriot as he had formerly 
enjoyed in the character of musician. The church music before 
his time being much too slow and tiresome, he unwittingly fur- 
nished a very fine illustration of Horace’s saying, ‘ Dum vitant 
stulti vitia, in contraria currunt,’ by going to the other extreme, 
As remarked, no regard to rule was paid in any of his pro- 
ductions ; he was confessedly ignorant of every rule. But some 
of his pieces had a prettiness of melody that commended them, 
and several have been pronounced beautiful by some of the most 
learned and skillful musicians of Europe. A small number dis- 
play a talent for composition which, had it been directed and 
controlled by a careful musical training, might have placed him 
in a high station among musicians. He was the first of Amer- 
ican composers, if he merit the name at all, and has given the cue 
to the rest. His trumpet gave no uncertain sound ; it shrieked 
the call for music in the veritable rub-a-dub style, and well have 
succeeding American composers followed its orders, The Amer- 
ican people once started in a groove are slow to leave it, and par- 
ticularly so in Wsthetics, As the passion for trashy, quick, 
liveiy music had once been created the music itself must be sup- 
plied, and long and faithfully the composers of this country have 
labored in this bad cause. The ball once in motion must be 
kept moving. So books for the young, books for the old, books 
for Sunday schools, for day schools, for prayer meetings, for so- 
cial gatherings, and for church use, have all had the same gen- 
eral characteristics. 
Thus has it come to pass that, although Billings died, was 
gathered to his fathers, and his kingdom was divided up unto 
his sons; unto Mason and Bradbury and Root; unto Perkins 
and Palmer and Emerson; unto Abbey and Lowry and Mcln- 
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tosh ; that they still walk in the ways of their father, and harken 
diligently unto his commandments. The consequences of this 
course are painfully apparent in the works whose titles stand at 
the head of this article; these are but specimens; there is but 
little difference between these and all the rest published for the 
use of congregations. Ghost of Weber! what mistakes! Scarcely 
one book is free from them. Mistakes in rythm, mistakes in 
sense, mistakes in cadence. Here is a p.p. passage where the 
words require an f.f.; there an f.f. when everything demands an 
m.orap. Mistakes in melody where improper intervals suc- 
ceed each other with astonishing rapidity. Mistakes in harmon- 
ization. Consecutive fifths and octaves walk boldly forth like 
Macbeth’s ghost, while the same intervals, hidden except under 
a close examination, lurk in unexpected corners and reveal them- 
selves only under compulsion. Mistakes in modulation. Har- 
monic changes are made without cause, thus producing no ad- 
equate effect. Modulatory progressions are seen which lead no- 
where, to nothing. Distantly related intervals are metaphorically 
lugged in by the ears, made to squeal, and then let go, to take 
themselves off as best they can. It is wonderful to note the 
difference between this work and that of a real master. One is 
reminded of what Terrence says: ‘Dii Immortales! Homini 
homoquid preestat.’ 

Attempting the grand unisons of Mozart and Haydn they 
produce a noise only ; essaying the enharmonic changes of Bee- 
thoven they achieve a howling discord ; endeavoring to imitate 
the pathos of Mendelsohn they whine ; striving after the spright- 
liness of Handel they accomplish a jig; and, trying to conceive 
the fugues of Bach they labor, and are delivered of a crippled 
contrapuntal mouse. ‘ Sunt delicta tamen, quibus ignovisse vel- 
imus.’ 

All these musical mistakes might be easily pardoned were it 
not for the absurdity of some of the hymns introduced. Many 
of these are intolerable. Expressing neither religion nor devo- 
tion they stand forth, singular in their kind. Large numbers 
of them, ‘written expressly for this work’ are copyrighted 
‘that no other publisher may use them.’ Were they also pat- 
ented that ‘no other person may ever make any like them,’ it 
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would be an additional safeguard which should be commended 
to the publishers. . 

Perhaps, however, it is as well as it is. Machine music, ma- 
chine poetry, the two are well mated. A delicate sense of the 
fitness of things would naturally suggest that they go together, 
There are, of course, in each one of these books many grand 
lyrics, which express the true spirit of worship, which are con- 
sequently adopted by every branch of the Christian church, and 
to be found in every hymn collection. A true hymn, like a 
strain of real music, finds its way at once to every heart, and is 
there acknowledged as a genuine effusion of piety allied with 
genius. A spurious hymn, like a flashy tune, may be popular 
for a time, but when men desire to express deep emotion they 
seek something higher, something more in accordance with their 
feelings. 

The true cause of the present state of church, as well as secular 
music, is to be found in American character. That is, of course, 
only so far as this country is concerned. In other lands, other 
causes exist. Highly excitable as Americans are, and much in- 
clined to take only a surface view of every subject, it is not at 
all strange that they reject the solid in music, as they do in nearly 
everything else, and are content with the superficial. As yet, in 
every department of fine art, the same tendency to prefer the 
frivolous prevails. In illustration, the cartoons of Nast are 
chosen, and The Last Judgment of Michael Angelo is rejected; 
in sculpture, more beauty is seen in the crude works of Miss 
Hosmer and Vinnie Ream, than in the relics of Phidias; in lit- 
erature, the silly babblings of Mark Twain are enjoyed, where 
the Homeric poems are unknown. Our country is in a transi- 
tion state in art, as in the science of statesmanship. We are, in 
all things, as yet, but experimenting. Our experiments have 
been, and siill are, vast in extent and noble in design, but they 
are only experiments for all that, and until we arrive at definite 
conclusions, church music, like everything else, must be un- 
satisfactory. 

The present state of it is, indeed, deplorable. As hinted at 
first, it is questionable whether we have any music worthy of the 
name. In many parts of the country, an ability to sing ‘ buck- 
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wheat’ notes is reckoned a sufficient qualification for a Music 
Teacher; while in other sections, notes are altogether dispensed 
with, the hymns are lined, and to judge by the vocalization, sung 
by every one to the tune he knows best. In numerous localities, 
it is still thought impious to introduce organs or other instru- 
ments into houses of worship, In such places, after a severe strug- 
gle, instruments are finally sometimes brought into service, and 
from the date of introduction, become fruitful sources of discord, 
_ Frequently the sole dependence of the people for musical in- 
struction is the singing school, an institution which should become 
extinct as soon as possible, Flirtation is the main object in these 
schools, for which the singing is buta blind. The pupils are 
arranged on four benches, whereon are respectively seated the 
Sopranos, Altos, Tenors, and Bassos. ‘The singing teacher stands 
in the centre of the room between the four benches, with a big 
stick in one hand, wherewith to beat time, and one of the books 
under notice in the other, from which to sing. Pointing in turn 
to each of the four benches, ‘Take the sound! Faw! Sol! Law! 
Faw! Allready! Beat time! Sing!’ Then ensues a strife 
between the occupants of the four benches, as to which bench 
shall outdo the others. The Sopranos scream, the Tenors howl, 
the Bassos roar. ‘Clamor utrinque.’ Seldom, however, is the 
strife terminated except at the close of the piece. The intervals 
for the real purpose of the meeting are frequent. At the close 
__ of the session of schools, a concert is given, after which the newly 
qualified singers are usually installed in some neighboring church 
as the ‘choir.’ Here they probably secure a small cabinet organ, 
and some farmer’s boy, horny-handed with plowing and apple- 
picking, having probably gone through Peters’ or Bertini’s In- 
structor, or some similar work, is elected or appointed organist. 
Swelling in his new dignity, he parades his knowledge through 
the neighborhood, talks learnedly of the stops of his organ, and 
discourses loftily concerning music in general, to the wondering 
admiration of the uneducated, and to the mingled disgust and 
amusement of the better informed, until by his arrogance he 
offends some of the choir, and a difficulty is the result. The 
choir divide, take sides, and after a vast deal of quarrelling, ill- 
feeling, and several hundred scurrilous epithets on both sides, 
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finally disband. The church returns to congregational singing, 
and for a time all goes smoothly again, until a new singing school 
master comes, organizes a school, and the whole performance jg 
repeated. - 

In the cities, affairs are not much better. Where the choirs 
are composed of educated people, and the music arranged and 
conducted by a trained musician, there is usually discord between 
the congregations and the singers; where they are uneducated 
or unskillful, the scenes of the country are enacted over again, 
Really talented musicians of course dislike to sing from the books 
in common use, and, seeking something better, resort to seleo- 
tions and arrangements of almost any kind of music in order to 
avoid using these trashy productions, It is this injudicious en- 
deavor to elevate the standard of church music that causes the 
improper introduction of operatic airs into church services. Re- 
garding the opera perfect in its kind, they naturally consider the 
perfection absolute rather than relative, and so would fain believe 
that operatic selections, adapted to sacred words, are suitable for 
church use. A great mistake, but, nevertheless, very natural, 
There are few singers in this country able to perform properly 
the sacred music of the great masters, and it is this lack of the 


highest excellence which prompts them to try to be content with ' 


something above mediocrity, even if it do fall below the highest 
standard, 

The Catholic Church in this country has yet to learn what a 
power it has in the superb music written for its services by the 
greatest musicians of the world. No leading maestro of the past 
but has contributed more or less to enrich its repertoire. But, 
strange to say, the Catholics are largely oblivious to the ad- 
vantage which in this respect they have over Protestants; and, 
although they have, generally, a better style of music than the 
Protestants, it is by no means what it might, with the facilities 
they have, easily be made. The productions of the great souls 
who gave vent to their religious fervor in the mournful strains of 
Kyrie Eleison, and iu the soul-moving passages of the Glorias, 
are passed by for the light Tautum Ergos of Lambillotte, or the 
O Salutaris of D’Hollander. As the Catholic Church had at- 
tained to a much greater musical height than the Protestant, so, 
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in a proportionate fall, its descent was neither so far nor so vio- 
lent. The fact that music is on the decline in this country 
among Catholics as well as Protestants, goes to show that some 
deep cause for the degeneracy must exist, since it pervades all 
denominations alike. This cause has already been stated; and 
a close examination will satisfy every observant man that it is to 
be found in the instability of American character and in the 
superficiality of American education. Americans are readily 
caught by a showy glittering bait. Not being inclined to under- 
take severe musical study, they readily mistake the shadow for 
the substance. Thus the sound and fury of a Kunkle will easily 
pass for the brilliancy of a Rubenstein ; the idiotic trilling of a 
Kinkle, for the soul-spoken thoughts of a Chopin; and the 
dribbling nonsense of a Grobe, for the smooth, evenly-rounded 
periods of a Schubert or a Schumann. 

As to the future of church music in this country, it must be 
confessed, tlie immediate prospect is rather gloomy. Every year 
are printed thousands upon thousands of copies of numerous 
Sunday School singing books, composed by men destitute of 
both learning and ability, The day school singing books are of 
the same class so far as the music is concerned. Learning songs 
from these books, a taste for the light, the frothy in music is 
contracted, which is seldom changed or corrected in after life. 
As a consequence, ‘ Captain Jinks’, and ‘Shoo Fly ‘ are universal 
favorites in the streets, while in Sunday schools and families, 

The Beautiful River’ is considered a model children’s song. 
It may be remarked, en passant, as a curious illustration of 
Solomon’s, ‘ Nothing new’, that the melody of ‘Shoo Fly’, bears 
a considerable resemblance to, and indeed is almost identical 
with, the theme of a fugue in one of Beethoven’s later Sonatas 
for Piano, the wonderful Opus 106. 

Children are capable of learning and appreciating good music 
as well as older persons. This is conclusively proved by the 
course of musieal training to which German children are sub- 
jected. After note learning and part singing, the smaller vocal 
compositions of Schumann, Schubert, and others, are put in 
their hands, followed by the motetts of Bach, which are mostly 
fugues in the strict ecclesiastical style, and these are learned and 
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practised thoroughly. The effect of their performance, eyen 
upon practised musicians, is said to be remarkable. It is related 
of Mozart, that after passing through the severe course of study 
which he did, and fancying himself learned in every resource 
oi the art, he was walking by a school where the boys were sing- 
ing one of Bach’s Motetts. He heard, he paused; ‘ Heir Kaun 


mann etwas lernen,’ said he, and in he went. Were he to pass - 


one of our schools, sacred or secular, and hear the music sung, 
it is more than probable he would utter his favorite maledic- 
tions, ‘Die Lumpe! Die Spitzbuben!’ and hurry on as rapidly 
as possible. Every child in the German State Schools being 
early taught pure music, and taught correctly, of course in after 
life he has no taste for such flashy, superficial, trash as floods 
our country. Were our children taught, in the same manner, 
to the same extent, and similar music, a relish for such would 
be excited, which would cause a speedy decrease in the number 
of popular composers of children’s music in this country. 

In music, as in everything else, when we would effect a radical 
change, we must begin at the root. There is little hope that the 
grown Americans of the present day will so far change their 
formed tastes as to learn to appreciate the scientific productions 
of the Kings of the art. They are too old, have heard too 
much trash, and are too fond of the ‘good old tunes’ to change 
their sentiments so completely as would be necessary. ‘ Senes 
semper tempora praeterita laudant,’ and the old men of our own 
day are just as ready to praise by-gone times, as were those of 
the days of Cicero. 

Whether there is any more hope for the young than for the 
old is another question. While the floods of ‘ Bright Jewels, 
‘Laurels,’ ‘ Silver Sprays,’ ‘ Rubies,’ ‘ Emeralds, ‘ Amaranths, 
‘Pearls,’ ‘ Sunshines,’ ‘Carols,’ and the numberless others of 
frivolous character are poured forth from the musical press, the 
answer will be by no means doubtful. The character of these 
books is so bad, their music so utterly devoid of taste or talent, 
‘ and their general art-effect so pernicious, that no change for the 
better can be expected until they and their like are disused, cast 
aside, and their very memory perishes. When this comes to 
pass, then we may look fora revival of pure music. So long 
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as books like these continue to be placed in the hands of children 
and they encouraged to use them, so long will true musical art 
be lightly esteemed. 

At present there is little light on the horizon, but a better day 
will dawn, sooner or later. Sensible people will become dis- 
gusted with driveling nonsense in music as in other things, and 
the brightest chapter of some future historian of such matters, 
will be headed 

‘The Era of the Musical-Art-Resurrection in America.’ 





Art. IV.—1. Fragments of Science for Unscientific People, a 
Series of Detached Essays, Lectures and Reviews. By John 
Tyndall, LL.D., F. R.8., &. New York: D. Appleton 
and Co. 


2. Contemporary Review. July’ and October, 1872. 


Since our last article was prepared, the writer with whose 


_ system it was occupied, has again, by specific utterances, in- 


dicated his position to the religious belief of Christendom. The 
first of those utterances was noticed briefly in the October num- 
ber. The second, as introductory to our promised examination 
of the prayer-test, may have received attention. It is not less 
remarkable than any of those preceding it. As enabling the 
reader to weigh its force, it is here presented. 

‘Depend upon it, trust me, that the revolutions of science are 
not in the least degree calculated to lessen our feelings of as- 
tonishment. We are surrounded by wonders and mysteries 
everywhere. I have sometimes—not sometimes, but often—in 
the spring-tide watched the advance of the sprouting leaves, and 
of the grass, and of the flowers, and observed the general joy of 
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opening life in nature, and I have asked myself this question; 
Can it be that there is no being or thing in nature that knows 
more about these matters than Ido? Dol in my ignorance 
represent the highest knowledge of these things existing in this 
universe? Ladies and gentlemen, the man who puts that ques- 
tion to himself, if he be not a shallow man, if he be a man capa- 
ble of being penetrated by a profound thought, will never answer 
the question by professing the creed of Atheism, which has been 
so lightly attributed to me. 

‘I am afraid that many of the fears that are now entertained 
on these subjects really have their roots in a kind of skepticism, 
It is not always those who are charged with skepticism that are the 
real skeptics—and I confess it is a matter of some grief to me, to 
see able, useful, and courageous men running to and fro upon the 
earth wringing their hands over the threatened destruction of 
their ideals. I wouid say, if I dared, tosuch men: I would 
exhort them to cast out this skepticism, for this fear has its root 
in skepticism. In the human mind we have the substratum of 
all ideals, and as surely as string responds to string when the 
proper note is sounded, so surely, when the words of truth and 
nobleness are uttered by a living human soul, will those words 
have a resonant response in other souls; and in this faith I abide, 
and in this way I leave the question.’ 

Some seventy years ago, during the reign of Mr. Jefferson, at 
a social party, in one of the most cultivated circles of Virginia, 
a discussion arose as to the argument of Hume on causation, 
The disputants were men of culture and ability, and the argu- 
ment, on each side, well sustained. Just as it reached its most 
interesting stage, both parties were silenced, and struck aghast, 
by the interference, on a high key, of an elderly lady, who had 
been listening. ‘I think’, said she, ‘that Hume meant thus 
and so; and I think he has not proved it, and I think—’ ‘ And 
pray ’, said her husband, who happened to be present, as one of 
the disputants, ‘and pray, who cares what Mrs. B, thinks?’ 

Now, it would seem that Professor Tyndall,—like this elderly 
lady, and many of his admirers, and some of his opponents,— 
really imagines that it is a matter of very special importance 
what he personally thinks in regard to the great religious issues 
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of the present moment. That is a matter comparatively of very 
little importance. The proper enquiry is, what does he teach? 
Where do his principles, if consistently followed, take his pupils? 
He may have the very common gift or infirmity, whichever it 
may be regarded, of halting in the middle of a syllogism. But 
such will not be the case with a great many of his pupils and 
followers. They will not be content with what he thinks, but 
will rather carry out his principles to their logical conclusion. 
The efforts of his opponents has not been so much to prove that 
he is an Atheist, as that he has reasoned on Atheistic principles. 
His disclaimer, therefore, while it relieves him personally from 
a certain odious conclusion, is no relief to his arguments, to his 
principles and assumptions, in reference to prayer, miracle, reve- 
lation, supernatural interposition. 

‘Professor Tyndall’, says a critic, very pertinently, in the 
Saturday Spectator, ‘as we understood him, has often been filled 
with doubts,—not of his own thesis that molecules and molecular 
forces are the ultimate seed-vessels of human life, mind, and 
thought,—but as to whether those seed-vessels themselves did 
not owe their origin to a being who understands and shapes their 
powers of growth.’ Well, that is all perfectly consistent with 
what he said at Belfast. But is Professor Tyndall’s peroration 
perfectly consistent with that or any other recent profession of Pro- 
fessor Tyndall’s? ‘He was afraid that many of the fears which 
are now entertained on these subjects really had their roots in a 
kind of skepticism. . . . . He would exhort such men to cast 
out skepticism, for this fear had its root in skepticism.’ We 
confess we know not what the sentiment of that passage is, if 
it be not a delicate and refined kind of buncombe. Agnosticism 
is skepticism. If Professor Tyndall has his moments of hope 
that the universe is directed by a Mind, after all, but thinks it a 
perfectly open question, what can he mean by denouncing skep- 
ticism as a state of mind to be ‘cast out’? Is there any weak- 
ness or cowardice in supposing that the universe, if it were not 
under divine government, would ultimately come to grief?’ Ac- 
cepting his declaration in good faith, and as made in good faith, 
he may still be an effective teacher of what he repudiates. His 
very disclaimer of Atheism may give currency and secure ac- 
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ceptance to principles which involve it. Individuals in this 
matter are nothing. Principles are everything. Whatever the 
class to which this writer belongs may understand or mean, their 
teachings and principles have a meaning, and a no less certain 
effect. They ‘destroy the faith’—faith not only as to Chris- 
tianity, but as to all religion, and, with it, in the majority of 
cases, the morality, social welfare ; the happiness of man for this 
present world,—his hopes for the next. To those who know 
where such principles have invariably led in the past, and where 
they are leading in the present and future, it becomes a matter 
of sacred duty to oppose and expose them. So, too, as to the 
consistency of the substance of this declaration with the opinions 
and views hitherto expressed by its author in reference to the 
mysteries of revelation, those, for example, respecting prayer, a 
superintending providence, and miraculous interposition. Asa 
scientist, he tells us that ‘ we are surrounded by mysteries every- 
where’, that is, in the world of inorganic and organic matter, 
With what consistency does he insist that mystery shall stop 
when we get into the higher domains of the intellectual, the 
moral, and the spiritual? Why does he venture to assert, in re- 
ference to the mystery of mysteries, the action and reaction, upon 
each other, of mind and matter, that certain revealed truths can- 
not take place? There is the same inconsistency here that has 
been pointed out with reference to the uses of the imagination. 
Imagination and mystery, it would seem, pertain to a close cor- 
poration, the investigators of material and unintelligent nature, 
As to the closing suggestion to the defenders of Christianity, it 
is to be hoped, if any of them are in the condition of frantic 
terror described by him, that they will improve it. But if he 
imagines that such feelings are very extensively prevalent, or 
that they at all affect intelligent theologians, he is entirely 
mistaken. He may dismiss all such imaginings. Their op- 
position to him and his kind is not dictated by the senseless 
wrath of apprehension that their own faith and that of intel- 
ligent Christendom is in danger. It is opposition to what 
they regard as mischievous falsehood. The only fear in sucha 
case, and that is a perfectly rational and laudable one, is not for 
themselves, but for others—the uninformed, the unthinking, the 
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youthful and unsuspecting ; the many who most need the benefits 
of Christianity, but who are in danger of being enticed away 
from it. The matter at issue between this writer and his op- 
ponents is not and cannot be merely or mainly one of speculation 
or opinion. It is one of practice. The advocate of Christianity 
must, according to his capacity, banish and drive away every- 
thing which tends to destroy men’s religion; because he knows 
that whatever is destructive of that, is destructive of their highest 
interests in all other directions. The question may very per- 
tinently be asked, just here, does Professor Tyndall actually 
believe that the light missiles which he, and some of his brethren 
of the same school, have thrown into the Christian camp, have 
really produced the effect which he describes? That Christian 
believers have so little faith in themselves and their cause, that 
they are morally paralyzed, wringing their hands in frantic 
alarm, perplexed and confounded as to what is to be be done in 
the way of self-preservation? That there is some movement in 
the Christian camp cannot be denied. But it may have a dif- 
ferent meaning. During the spring of 1862, it was observed by 
the commander of a certain army on the north side of the Chicka- 
hominy that certain movements were going on in the opposing 
army on the south side. ‘The rebels are skedaddling’, was his 
immediate impression, communicated by telegram to the authori- 
ties at Washington. But, alas for the deceptiveness of human 
impressions! Within less than a week, he and his army, with 
more than thirty miles before them, were performing the opera- 
tion, which he had so elegantly described, at race-horse speed, 
for Harrison’s Landing! The movement in the Christian camp, 
which is interpreted to be a wringing of hands in helpless terror, 
may turn out, to its enemies, to be one of a very different 
character. 

It only remains now that we examine the prayer-test which 
brought this writer so conspicuously before the religious world, 
He seems, from some of his allusions to it, to feel that he has 
achieved an immortality, and the probability is that he is not 
mistaken. But if he lives ten years longer it will be to recog- 
nise that it is an immortality which is anything but enviable. 
Men sometimes wake up and find themselves famous, enjoy 
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for a time its excitement, but before very long begin to wish 
for the former obscurity. There are those who are remem- 
bered in the world simply as objects of moral disapproval, if 
not of positive detestation, whose names are identified with out- 
rages against religious and moral propriety, against the purest 
and most sacred instincts of human nature, which cannot be for- 
gotten. ‘The bad preéminence’ already in this respect, of the 
propounder of this test, is but an earnest of that which an out- 
raged Christendom, for the future, will render permanent and 
abiding. 

But putting aside the spirit, the evident and to some degree 
the admitted design of the proposed test, leaving out of sight the 
fact that Professor T. had already by previous declaration com- 
mitted himself to the dogma that prayer, such as that proposed, 
could not be answered; and that consequently he did not expect 
anything to come of it except a puzzle and an annoyance to those 
who believed otherwise, putting all this aside, let us look at that 
test itself, the principle upon which any conclusion from it can 
be anticipated. 

That principle is simply this: The quantification of prayer as an 
agency in nature and to the production of certain physical results; 
in this particular case the removal of disease. The argument 
may be stated thus: First, prayer, according to the belief and 
sentiment of Christendom, and one may add of Heathendom and 
Mohammedism also, of human nature wherever sufficiently 
elevated to have a religion, isa force or power. Secondly, 
if s0, it can be measured and estimated. Thirdly, this test af- 
fords the means of making such estimate. Without criticising 
the substance of these propositions, let us look at the test thus 
proposed. 

Now, first of all, who are to be convinced by its application ? 
Professor Tyndall and his friend? Hardly; for they are com- 
mitted, certainly the former, to the proposition that the answer 
to prayer is a miracle, and that miracle is improbable if not impos- 
sible. Is it, then, to convince believers, or to strengthen the 
faith of those of them who are weak upon this point? The great 
majority do not need conviction, and moreover Professor T. 
seems to think that they have too much faith in the power of 
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prayer already. Is it, then, for the benefit of the great uncom- 
mitted third party, those who are not religiously enough in earnest 
to pray and who are not irreligiously enough in earnest to dis- 
courage others from its practice? But these have not enough 
interest in the matter to make the experiment. What, then, is 
the object and interest of its proposal? It is really a challenge 
to praying and believing people to prove to the prayerless and 
unbelieving that an agency of which these latter know nothing, 
of which they have no conception, and of which they can take no 
measure, is productive of certain measurable results—results, 
measurable physically, and by both classes. In other words, it 
was intended to perplex and puzzle praying people by proposing 
a plausible test of the efficacy of prayer, which it was known be- 
forehand would not and could not be applied. 

We have said that this proposed test is plausible. Is it any- 
thing more? Some degree of plausibility it must possess, or it 
would have excited no interest, or only the interest of outraged 
religious feeling. There must be enough of truth in all accepted 
falsehood to keep the falsehood at least temporarily afloat and 
start its circulation, and the case in hand is no exception. The 
principle of experiment in prayer, as in everything else, is good. 
But the experiment, in any case, to be satisfactory, must be con- 
ducted upon proper conditions. Professor T., for instance, with 
- only a camp-fire of green logs, a shifting wind, an iron kettle, 
and a pewter syringe, would find insuperable difficulty in the 
demonstration of certain properties of heat and light, which un- 
der other circumstances would be quite manageable. So with 
his prayer-experiment. One is tempted to suspect that if he ever 
really experimented in that matter, it was so long ago that he has 
forgotten some of the necessary conditions. Quantity seems to 
be the only measure of which he takes account. The quality is 
all assumed to be alike, though the kind of quality is not very 
clearly stated. So, too, the only result is the single one of the 
physical cure of disease. He has his hospital half full of people 
to be prayed for, and half full of those not to be prayed for, and . 
the proof of the efficacy of the prayer which, of course, is to ask 
and ask only that the patients shall get well, will be the recovery 
of the one half, and shall we say the death or the non-recovery 
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of the others? No account is taken of the condition of the pa- 
tients physically or morally, whether they are sick exactly alike, 
whether they are prayerful or prayerless exactly alike themselves, 
One such patient in the favored portion, the ward prayed for, 
may be only slightly ailing, only enough to put him in a bad 
humor, and may spend most of the time of the experiment in 
blaspheming, or in trying to corrupt and pervert the minds of 
his fellow-patients. Another, in the doomed ward, apparently 
in the last stage of deadly malady, may be most of this time in 
earnest supplication, or be inducing those around to engage with 
him. If in this case the blasphemer dies and the praying man 
lives, the experiment as proposed proves that prayer has no effi- 
cacy ; if an opposite result, the opposite conclusion! So again, 
as to those who may be praying or not praying for particular in- 
dividuals, irrespective of the test, the quality of the prayer offered, 
the receptivity or incapacity of each particular individual of ben- 
eficial agency ; the results, again, of moral and even of physical 
benefit in the prolongation of physical disease, and therefore the 
sort of answer which all proper prayer, leaving the matter at the 
divine disposal, may involve ; or still further, as the experimentor 
seems to have suspected, the impossibility of any rightly-consti- 
tuted Christian mind and heart offering prayers which distinctly 
exclude, and desire to exclude, a certain class of sufferers from 
their benefit. At all these points of practical importance, of 
prime interest, this test fails, breaks down hopelessly. Its ir- 
reverence is only equalled by its absurdity. 

But, while such is the case with this particular test, it is not 
thus with all, The challenge upon this issue may be taken up 
without any faltering as to the result. Let the experiment be 
fair and thorough, and wisdom will justify herself in her children, 
It is, indeed, one of the peculiarities of the inspired volume that 
it invites such tests of its precepts and commands, or of its posi- 
tive institutions. One, indeed, of the great moral arguments in 
favor of Christianity is the wide induction of the beneficial effects 
upon human society, flowing from the observance of its precepts. 
Take the great rule of Christian benevolence, the law of love as 
carried out into action, the institution of a weekly day of rest, of 
gratitude and thanksgiving, the rule of Christian marriage, and 
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the effect of their observance as of that of their non-observance 
may be easily established. So, too, with this of prayer. This, 
whatever may be its position in the Old Testament, in Heathen- 
ism, or in Mohammedanism, is emphatically a Christian duty 
and privilege. It finds a large place in the teachings of Christ. 
There is a specific character in His instructioris upon this point, 
in His exhortations, in regard to it ; in His assurances of its ben- — 
eficial effects in the way of answer, of the divine interest in its 
being offered, unlike and beyond anything that can be found in 
the instruction of other religious teachers. His whole character 
and teaching not only thus encourage and invite to prayer, but 
are pledged to the assurance that when properly offered it shall 
be answered,—answered as certainly in the material sphere of 
nature as in the spiritual sphere of moral being,—in the bestowal 
of the material daily bread which feeds the body, as in that of the 
spiritual grace to resist temptation and to overcome evil. How, 
in either of these spheres, the agencies operate to the production 
of their divinely-arranged result, we are not told. Perhaps if 
we were, we could not understand it. In the presence of its reve- 
lation, the most skilful physicist, the most profound theologian, 
might be as helpless as the little child ; in the exercise of a child’s 
faith, however, using the divine words, and asking for the divine 
blessing. To use the quaint idea of an old writer in regard to 
Scripture, but which is no less applicable to prayer, ‘there are 
. shallows in this mystery in which a lamb may wade, and there 
are depths in which an elephant may swim.’ But if either at- 
tempt to sound its utmost depths they sink themselves helplessly. 
The practical point is that of the answer: the connection of the 
human petition with the divine blessing, in the form of response. 
Such response to prayer, like the fulfilment of prophecy, for the 
great purposes of moral probation and discipline, may be received 
without distinct recognition at the time, may come in a form 
which veils the very fact of its presence, and yet, to the clearer 
and broader view of subsequent experience this answer of the 
prayer may be manifest, the connection between the prayer and 
this its result be clearly recognized. In the New Testament God 
is represented as a hearer of prayer, as having established prayer 
as one of the moral forces of the universe; as by its moral 
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force exercising an agency and control in the sphere of the ma- 
terial ; and that as is this force, in any particular case, so may be 
anticipated its result. The question is, are there any rational 
proofs of this,—proofs derived from human experience? Pray- 
ing people, everywhere, those who have actually made the ex- 
periment, and who alone have a right to express an opinion upon 
this subject, answer this question in the affirmative. So far from 
this being unusual or exceptional, that it is rarely the case for 
us to meet with an earnest prayerful man, one who loves prayer 
and rejoices in it as a privilege, who does not fully believe, and 
who cannot testify from his own personal experience that prayer 
does bring, and has brought to him its abundant answer,—its 
answer with such specialty of form, and time, and circumstance, 
that its character, to him, cannot be misunderstood. With the 
philosophers of experience, like Prof. T. and his friend, this 
ought to be conclusive. They have nothing positive to set 
against it. And it seems to be rather remarkable to be asking 
from those who have experimented and are convinced, for other 
_ Rew experiments. 

But, it is to be remembered that superabundant divine proof 
is sometimes afforded even to demands that are unreasonable, 
And we think it can be done in this particular case. Take this 
very experiment of the hospital with its two wards of patients, 
and let us see if, with different arrangements, and with different 
conditions, we cannot obtain a satisfactory result. There is one 
way, and only one way, in which a fair quantification of the ele- 
ment of prayer and such result can be predicated, and by this we 
are willing to abide. We will suppose, therefore, that the two 
wards with an equal number of patients, are averaged fairly as to 
ages, physical constitution, forms of disease, natural probabilities 
of recovery or fatality, and that they are enjoying the same ad- 
vantages of nourishment, nursing, moral influences, and medical 
treatment. Suppose, again, there is a similar average of prayer 
for their benefit and welfare, including, of course, under certain 
conditions, the specific petitions for recovery, offered by friends, 
and the great body of Christian people outside. In other words, 
suppose the inmates of these two wards to be in all respects equal 
and alike, saving in one, but that an all-important one, the 
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resence or absence of prayer among the patients themselves. In 
one of these wards, the voice of prayer is never heard, its aspira- 
tion never goes forth, its desire is never experienced. That ward 
has in it only.prayerless people,—godless people who never pray, 
and who never have prayed. Suppose, on the other hand, that 
from every inmate of the other ward, prayer is daily and earn- 
estly made, prayer which, in a spirit of child-like acquiescence, 
‘ places all things at the divine disposal, confidingly makes known 
its many troubles, physical as well as moral, and confidingly 
rests upon the divine love and wisdom to afford that relief which 
is really needed. The conditions of this experiment, it may be 
urged, can never be found. But does any one doubt, that if those 
conditions could be found, what would be the result? Does any 
intelligent physician or nurse doubt what would be the result in 
the simple percentage of recoveries, respectively with the two classes, 
the prayerful and the prayerless ; the moral effect of the moral 
condition of the one, upon his physical comfort and welfare, the 
opposite result, of the same kind with the other? This is the 
only fair mode of testing the efficacy of prayer, in this particular 
matter. And, just so far as approximation can be made to our 
supposed conditions, will this its efficacy be exhibited, and exactly 
in the mode demanded, that is, in physical restoration and alle- 
viation of suffering. 
But recovery is only one of the results of prayer. And this 
_ never to be asked for unconditionally. There are other things 
to be sought in the prayer of the sick man, as in those of his 
friends, and in response to which the answer of blessing may 
come. Holy men, ripe for heaven, and racked with pain upon 
earth, recognizing the nature—that is the divine indications in 
nature—that their work on earth was done, have deliberately 
ceased praying for prolonged life, for recovery, and forbidden 
others from making like supplication. But they did not stop 
praying, did not desire others to stop praying for them. They 
were more fervent and earnest and persevering in prayer than 
ever, more desirous of the supplications of others, not for re- 
covery, but for something higher and better; hence the answer 
to this kind of prayer is not less real nor less palpable in many 
cases than the fact of physical recovery from disease, is often of 
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infinitely more value to its recipient. In this case, too, as in the 
former, the moral affects the physical ; the prayer which gives 
composure and strength to the mind and heart, opens sometimes 
the way of physical recovery, or alleviates the sufferings of dis. 
ease that is incurable. If, moreover, the experiment be exten- 
ded to all classes, to the well as to the sick, to communities of 
those who pray and of those who do not pray, the experience of 
the world, in the past, will no less clearly make manifest the 
salutary results of this agency in human society, There is a 
story told of a lost traveller, who, for a time, as the evening drew 
on, was in great dread of robbery from the occupants of a hut, 
in which for the night he had found shelter. But all these fears 
by one single incident were immediately and perfectly dissipated, 
His rude host, before they separated for the night’s repose, joined 
with his household in prayer for the divine protection, and the 
traveller, with all his fears laid aside, recognizing that where the 
fear of God was there need be no fear of man, slept with a per- 
fect assurance of safety. Nor was this man peculiar in his con- 
clusions. Any other man of ordinary intelligence would have 
reasoned and concluded in the same way. And the explanation 
is not far to seek, especially in its bearing upon the efficacy of 
prayer—the special subject of our discussion. A certain character 
is formed by prayer, and always finds expression in prayer, which 
can be relied upon as working no harm but rather good to 
men, to which the stranger may trust himself with an assurance 
of safety. How many physical as well as moral results are in- 
volved in the existence and the outgoings of such a character 
need not be insisted on. 

The answer, of course, to all this, which, at the first glance 
seems an answer, but which really yields the whole issue, is that 
beneficial effects, in such cases, are produced by moral influences, 
by the state of mind and feeling of which prayer is productive, 
and through this upon the physical condition. That may or may 
not be. But the result and the instrumental agency, the cause 
and the effect, the prayer and the recovery, as all these other re- 
sults, are, under either supposition, connected. ‘The prayer of 
faith has healed the sick.’ It is the folly of the naturalist that 
he undertakes, after having been driven from his first position, 
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to determine the manner of the efficacy of prayer in every in- 
stance. The believer only affirms the fact. The manner he 
leaves at the disposal of perfect wisdom and goodness. 

So much for the individual, whose fragments of unbelief have 
formed the subject of examination. That individual, however, 
as already remarked, is only of special significance as the repre- 
sentative of a class. He exhibits certain tendencies of thought 
in the domain of physical investigation. But these tendencies 
are found elsewhere. Jn one general direction of their develop- 
ment, they are purely idealistic, merging the universe, especially 
the finite personalities of the universe, in the idea of Deity. In 
another, they are grossly materialistic; merging the personal 
Deity in the material universe, and the modes of its existence. 
The immediate effect, in each of these, is, of course, to destroy all 
sense of personal accountability to God, and consequently all re- 
ligious life except that of mere sentimentalism.’ The ultimate 
effect, as seen in the history of previous speculation, is no less 
manifest :—‘ The fool saying’ not only in his heart, but openly 
with his mouth, and in his professed creed, ‘there is no God!’ 
It may not, therefore, be out of place to look for some of the 
reasons of this prevalent tendency ; to discover, if possible, some 
of the causes of its present manifestation. This, doubtless, like 
all previous evolutions of unbelief, will do its work in advancing 
the great cause against which it is directed. It will only do this, 


_ however, in so exciting the minds and hearts of genuine believers 


to greater earnestness and activity; in calling forth such effort 
and inquiry as will not only repel this attack, but expose its 
origin, and guard against its repetition. What, then, let us en- 
quire, are some of the causes, the explanations of this present 
exhibition of unbelieving activity ? 

One of these may be recognized in the popular literature of 


1¢Materialism assumes that all that is is matter, with functions according 
to its laws. 

‘ Pantheism, on the contrary, assumes that matter and all else, is only a 
manifestation of an immortal principle or primordial force which is im- 
properly termed God. 

* Materialism makes nothing God. 

* Pantheism makes everything God. 

‘ The difference is unimportant, for both agree in obliterating all that can 
ig _—_ and that can be called religion.’ —Dove’s Logic of the Chris- 

nm Faith. 
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the last generation and a half, say of the last forty years, The 
writer whose views we have been examining, and whose tep- 
dencies are especially materialistic, tells us of his inspiration de. 
rived from the idealistic Carlyle and Emerson. There is a higher 
unity in which his materialism and their idealism coalesce. They 
are much more closely connected than he seems to imagine, 
Elsewhere we find him speaking of the heartless epicurean Goethe 
as the great moral teacher of the century. Under such teachers 
he has proved an apt pupil, and the inspiration which so largely 
has given a character to his thinking and writing, has moulded 
for him a class of sympathizing hearers and readers. A posi- 
tively skeptical and heathenish literature will, of course, be pro- 
ductive of a skeptical and anti-Christian science, and will also 
educate a class to welcome and encourage it. And there has been 
no want of that sort of material. But it is not sufficiently re- 
cognized that the same result may be attained through a less 
positive agency. A non-Christian literature, one from which all 
the peculiar facts and principles of Christianity are carefully and 
systematically excluded, and whatever the intention of the 
writer, will in due time accomplish the same result. The habits 
of thought and feeling formed in youth, in the perusal of such 
literature, will exercise their influence alike upon scientific and 
unscientific writers. Looking over the list of some of the most 
popular literary teachers of the last forty years, too many of them 
‘earthy ’, too many of the others ‘sensual’, and too many others 
thoroughly ‘devilish’, is it any wonder that sentimental Panthe- 
-ism or materialistic Atheism should be the present fashion of 
thought and feeling? If the teachers ‘sow the wind,’ is it not 
to be anticipated that the pupils should ‘reap the whirlwind’? 
Another of these deteriorative agencies may be found, not 80 
much in the unbelief of professedly secular writers, as in that of 
nominally Christian ones, in many cases Christian clergymen, 
The first article of Professor Tyndall, as we have seen, on the 
subject of prayer, was in connection with an expression of cleri- 
cal unbelief as to its efficacy:— clergymen of the Church of 
England protesting against the use of a prayer to which, as they 
asserted, there could be no answer. In other words, Natural- 
ism, which had spent its strength soon after the close of the first 
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third of the present century in Germany, was just about that 
time fairly getting under way in England, and it is a noticeable 


fact, that the writer who seems to have constituted the transition 


agency in Germany, from Naturalism to Scriptural Supernatu- 
ralism, constituted the’ agency in England to a directly opposite 
movement, one from Scriptural theology to Naturalism. It 
makes a great difference with men of the same views and opin- 
ions whether they are looking away from the light or towards 
it. The Schliermacherism of such men as Neander and Tho- 
luck developed into the warmth and light of evangelical theo- 
logy. That of Morell and Maurice into the Naturalism of 
Baden Powell, the Platonic Christianity of Jowett, and the skep- 
ticism of Colenso. The literary and scientific skeptic, therefore, 
finds his associate and apologist in the latitudinarian or skeptical 
clergyman. So far, indeed, now, from the Christian or clerical 
title being a guarantee for the Christian position of the writer, it 
is in some connections rather an indication of the opposite. If 
the reader will note the substance of articles by reverend con- 
tributors to some of the infidel and semi-infidel publications of 
the day, he may easily recognize the correctness of this statement. 
So much is this the case that one, reading something specially 
outrageous, may very reasonably expect to find it signed by a 
Reverend Somebody, morally nobody, who has solemnly sworn 
that he ex animo believes otherwise, and who is eating the bread 


_ of the faith to which he has foresworn himself, but which he is 


thus betraying. That such men should lose all sense of decency 
is not at all remarkable. It was very confidently asserted some 
twenty-five or thirty years ago that men in England or America, 
if holding such views as those of Paulus, of Semler, or of Weg- 
schneider, would scorn to retain their positions and emoluments 
as Christian pastors or professors. Has the event justified these 
assertions? And, when we find this phenomenon among Chris- 
tian preachers and theological professors, is it at all wonderful 


- that it should display itself also among many secular literati and 


scientists ? 

Tending to the same general result already indicated, is the 
mode in which the question of the relations of science and reve- 
lation has been treated. Many supposed facts of revelation, say 
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those of the first four chapters of Genesis’ have been modified 

as to their meaning by the progress of science; by a more ex« 

tensive and thorough cultivation of the sciences of history and 

philology, as well as those of physics and geology. Many, again, 

of the supposed oppositions of science to Scripture have been 

found to have no real existence. But still, from the peculiar de- 

sign and object of the inspired record, and the brevity of its 

statements, as also from the ignorance and imperfect knowledge 

of science as to many facts of the past, there will ever be some 

difficulty in the perfect adjustment of the material of the two re- 

cords. The old temptation to force such adjustment within the 

period just mentioned, has given way to another very different, 

that of ignoring in the study of each, the existence of the other. 

But this cannot be done. While religion and science have their 

peculiar spheres, they cannot be kept entirely separate. Their 

orbits intersect. But such intersection involves no necessity of 
collision. Scripture falsely read or interpreted, and science falsely 

so-called, are constantly making out that there are such collisions, 

and that they must be fatal. But thus far both have survived, 

and are more vigorous than ever. More than this,—they are 

unconsciously but mutually deriving a large portion of this new 

life and vigor from each other. Science will be and is the hand- 

maid of religion, whether this or that scientist wishes it op not, 

And religion will give depth and elevation and purity to scientific 

pursuits, however much its influence may be denied or called in 

question. The two deparments of truth, therefore, religion and 

nature, or to speak more exactly, theological and natural science, 

cannot, either one of them, be wisely ignored by the investigators 

of the other. It is a confession of mistrust alike with the scien- 
tist and the theologian, a mistrust which can only be removed by 
the adoption of a different course of proceeding. The Bible is 

made up not only of doctrines, but of facts, These facts are his- 
torical. As historical facts, they are central points of doctrines, 
doctrines upon which depend the moral significance of the whole 
scheme of revealed truth. These historical statements cannot be 
put aside or ignored in scientific or historical investigations, say 
those bearing upon the chronology of Egypt or the origin of 
language, as if they had no value, The same may be said of 
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Scriptural statements in other matters of natural fact where the 
meaning of tuose statements is undeniable. The difficulties are 
not to be thus disposed of, unless at the sacrifice of all the 
authority of divine truth. Our forefathers may have made mis- 
takes in their scientific interpretations of nature, as in their 
exegetic interpretations of Scripture. Posterity will no doubt 
detect quite as great if not greater blunders and mistakes of the 
present generation of scientists and exegetes. But neither we 
nor they can scientifically or wisely go on in our science shutting 
our eyes to the facts of Scripture, or in our exegesis shutting our 
eyes to the facts of science. Whether in any conflict, real or ap- 
parent, we are bound to reconcile them, or able to do s0, is 
another question. The facts on each side constituting such dif- . 
ficulty, may still stand upon their own evidence, even though we 
fail to find out the mode of the reconciliation. There will, of 
course, always be the opposite temptation of the two classes. The 
unbeliever will seek to exaggerate the difficulty, to make it out 
an absolute contradiction. ‘The advocate of revelation will seek 
to diminish it. But putting aside all such alleviations and ex- 
aggerations, we must pursue exactly the same course that is recog- 
nized as proper in other spheres of investigation: accept the 
difficulty, distinctly recognize its existence, and then patiently 
wait and seek for more information which may remove it. This 
principle, admitted everywhere else, has no place with a great 
_many in the scientific treatment of Scripture. That, as an out- 
law, has no rights, is entitled to no courtesies, not even the or- 
dinary courtesy of being regarded as sober, honest, and truthful, 
until proved to be otherwise. . 

Akin to these influences, and perhaps in its insidiousness the 
most mischievous in its effect, morally and religiously, is the too 
prevalent notion of the study of science, of truth of any kind for 
its own sake, for the mere attainment and mastery of it, and this 
without any reference to its divine source or to its beneficial ap- 
plication. The folly and moral ruin of this in the acquisition of 
any of the other objects of human effort, of money for example, of 
position, of personal influence, or power, is at once manifest. 
Devotion to any object or pursuit which concentrates its results 
in the devotee, which leaves out of view the will of the divine 
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giver of all capacity, the benefit of His earthly creatures, can 
only end in thorough self-deification, and with this of all its 
atheistic consequences. The danger is not merely in the am- 
bition of scientific or literary attainment; in the specific effort 
to attain in this way reputation, possessions, or position. They 
who thus definitely ‘seek honor one from another cannot believe’, 
are morally disabled, by the very nature of their attempt, from 
believing the truth, living the life, or having any moral sym- 
pathy with the spirit and gospel of a self-denying Saviour. This, 
however, is not the specific and subtle influence and danger of 
which we are now speaking. ‘There may be little or nothing at 
all of this. ‘There may be only absorption in the scientific or 
literary pursuit, without regard to the spirit in which it goes on 
or its beneficial applications, and the result will be productive of 
mischief. The all-sufficient explanation in too many cases of the 
negative irreligion and positive anti-religion of the devotees of 
knowledge may be found in the prizes which they seek, and the 
spirit in which they seek them. But the error of which we speak 
is much more insidious, because it is the professed course even 
of the ambitious, as of those who are not so, and is usually re- 
garded as innocent and even commendable. How plausible is 
this notion, the seeking truth for its own sake, seeking truth 
without reference to goodness, its beneficial application ; and yet 
it is in substance but a repetition of the first hiss of the serpent 
by which man was tempted to his moral ruin and corruption, 
All truth is of God. But all truth is not God. The fruit of 
that tree of knowledge, eaten in forgetfulness of the will and 
person of its divine author, may indeed increase mere information, 
but it will never give wisdom, and without this wisdom will 
prove destructive to the higher life of the soul. This kind of 
‘knowledge it is that puffeth up’; it is only ‘love’ in connec- 
tion with all knowledge ‘that buildeth up.’ The scientific in- 
vestigator thus refuses to honor God in his peculiar sphere of 
enquiry ; denies in substance that He can be known, and before 
very long the practical result and inference are seen in the re- 
fusal to recognize His providence, in the denial of His personal 
existence. Such is the constitution of the human mind and heart 
that the result thus spokeri of, under the circumstances, cannot 
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be avoided. The mere negative irreligion or unreligion of life 
and study will beget the irreligious theory, the godless system of 
philosophy and belief. The remedy for all these evils, therefore, 
for this present outbreak of unbelief is a practical one. There 
must be more earnestness of religious life with professed believers; 
deeper convictions; a deeper sense of responsibility with men 
of literature and science, recognition by all of the imperfection 
of human attainment at its highest; the necessity, therefore, of 
instruction and aid from a higher source. Specially are believing 
men of science now called upon to speak out; to show that it is 
not science, but science ‘ falsely so-called’ or the enmity of un- 
godly scientific men which opposes revealed truth. If this ill- 
omened association in popular estimation of irreligion and science 
ever be thoroughly dissipated, it must and can only be in this 
way :—through the exertions, not of theologians, but of scientists, 
of men who are scientific not only in theology, but in the special 
departments of investigation in which objections have been 
made. 

Most striking and beautiful have been the testimonies afforded 
by individuals of this class, ‘Two men of science who have lately 
passed away, will, at once, occur to many of our readers, That 
beautiful incident in the life of Agassiz, when, bowing in prayer 
himself, he invited his pupils to take part with him in this ex- 
pression of dependence upon a higher power, is strikingly sig- 
nificant as compared with the arguments against prayer which 
we have been examining. Not less striking was that testimony 
of Professor Sedgewick, especially in connection with the circum- 
stances under which his testimony was given. ‘If a long life 
has been given me, am I to murmur because the infirmities of 
old age are beginning to press upon me? God forbid that such 
should be my bearing while under my Maker’s hand. Nay, 
rather let me laud His holy name for the countless and ill-de- 
served blessings He had showered upon me; and I humbly ask 
Him, for Jesus’ sake, His anointed Son, to pour into my heart 
the grace of thankfulness, and to cheer the remnant of my fast- 
waning life with hopes becoming my gray hairs and my Christian 
profession.’ 

And still more striking, especially as taken in connection with 
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the time of its utterance, was that of Commodore Maury. This 
utterance, like that of Agassiz and Sedgewick, has reference not 
only to religion in general or to the Christian religion in par- 
ticular, but to the specific part of religion and Christianity which 
has been so recently assailed: the efficiency of prayer, its con- 
soling strength and consolation in human experience. Just about 
the time of the banquet to Professor Tyndall at Delmonico’s, and 
which, we fear, was originally made up for him more as an un- 
believer in prayer and miracle than as a scientist, just as this in- 
tended bravado of unbelief was going on, elsewhere was going on 
a no less striking exhibition of the power of prayer, of the tri- 
umph of faith in the sorest trial of human extremity. At his 
distant home in the mountains of Virginia, another scientist, one 
of the most remarkable of this or of any other age, but who never 
allowed himself in his investigations of nature to forget its Di- 
vine Author, was approaching that solemn hour which tests all 
human theories, and for which the schemes of the mere physicist 
make no provision. Under these circumstances he not only tes- 
tifies as to the efficacy of prayer in his own experience, but em- 
phasises that testimony, and makes special bequest to his children 
of the simple and beautiful form of words in which for more than 
thirty years he had presented his daily supplication and ex- 
pression of thanksgiving : 

‘Lord Jesus, thou Son of God, Redeemer of the world and 
Ransomer of my soul! Have mercy on me. Pardon my sins, 
Teach me the errors of my way. I thank my gracious Master 
He has done so now. Lord, pardon my sins; for thine be the 
power, and the kingdom, and the glory forever.’ 

How beautiful, with these men, for it was near the close with 
each—how beautiful such close of a long and successful scientific 
career! They were great as scientists ;—but they were some- 
thing more than mere scientists. Their religion did not detract 
from their scientific greatness, but purified and elevated it. 
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The Court of George II. 


Art. V.—1. Memoirs of the Reign of George the Second. By 
Horace Walpole. London: Henry Colburn. 1847. ; 


2. Memoirs of the Reign of George the Second. By John, Lord 
Hervey. London: John Murray. 1848. 


8. The Four Georges. By W.M. Thackeray. London: Smith, 
Elder & Co. 1869. 


The mysteries which surround the precincts of a court are 
always invested with a subtle charm, even to those who affect to 
despise them. Court-life is set apart from the outside world, and 
ears plebeian are curious to hear the details of the intrigues, jeal- 
ousies, and heart-burnings—of the love and hate, the good and 
ill, which thrive together in high places, as in the humbler walks 
of life. 

We may seek diligently throughout the court of George IT., 
and find so little love and so much hate, so little good and so 
much evil, that we might naturally infer the withdrawal, at that 
time, of all good influences from the English mind. Lawlessness 
was rife throughout the kingdom. High tone and virtuous 
principles were subjects of jest and ridicule. The throne was 
occupied by a scoffing braggart, who held piety in contempt, and 
' fidelity to his wife as degrading to the dignity of a king. Look- 
ing from the throne thus occupied, to the profligates by which 
it was begirt, it is as if we were unfolding the secrets of some 
vast prison-house ; as if we were gazing upon shrivelled ana- 
tomies or ghastly skeletons, who smilingly flaunt their bejewelled 
robes in our faces. The clergy of the day were become degenerate 
and corrupt. The whole kingdom was stifled by the dense at- 
mosphere of vice which was exhaled from the palace, and hung 
like a cloud over the land. 

It is not our purpose, in this paper, to give a historical sketch 
of the reign of the Second George. We will only stand at the 
door of the last century, and bid the people who lived then 
come back to us. As the vision passes, we will gaze upon the 
trains and paint and patches of the women, and the powdered 
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wigs and bright plush of the men; listening sometimes to the 
gay talk of the wits of the day, and again to the stiff periods 
which seem to make the pompous little ‘Court more tedious than 
before. Although the panorama presents a goodly company of 
statesmen, wits, poets, and musicians, whose fame still rings in 
our ears, they are seen apart from the Court; the ignorant little 
King never patronizes them. His world and theirs are like dif- 
ferent planets. He so hated the sight of books, that the Queen, 
who loved reading, was always compelled to gratify this taste in 
secret. Cards were the chief resource of the Court. ‘ Books! 
don’t talk to me of books’, said Sarah Marlborough ; ‘the only 
books I know are men and cards.’ Every day’s amusement was 
alike. ‘Our life is as uniform as a monastery ’, writes a courtier 
whom Thackeray quotes. ‘I will not trouble you with any ac- 
count of our occupations at Hampton Court. No mill-horse ever 
went in a more constant track or a more unchanging circle; so 
that, by the assistance of an almanack for the day of the week, 
and a watch for the hour of the day, you may inform yourself 
fully, without any other intelligence but your memory, of every 
transaction within the verge of the Court. Walking, chaises, 
levées, and audiences fill the morning. At night the King plays 
at commerce and backgammon, and the Queen at quadrille, where 
poor Lady Charlotte runs her usual nightly gauntlet, the Queen 
pulling her hood, and the Princess Royal rapping her knuckles, 
The Duke of Grafton takes his nightly opiate of lottery [a game 
of cards], and sleeps as usual between the Princesses Amelia and 
Caroline. Lord Grantham strolls from one room to another (as 
Dryden says), like some discontented ghost that oft appears and 
is forbid to speak; and stirs himself about as people stir a fire, 
not with any design, but in hopes to make it burn brisker. At 
last the King gets up; the pool finishes; and everybody has 
their dismission. Their Majesties retire to Lady Charlotte and 
my Lord Lifford; my Lord Grantham, to Lady Frances and 
Mr. Clark ; some to supper, some to bed; and thus the evening 
and the morning make the day.’ 

Do you wish now to behold the centre of pleasure and enter- 
tainment, where the wits and men of fashion used to meet 
together about a century and a half ago? We have only to enter 
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that celebrated Coffee House, not far from the Royal Exchange. 
Near a small table, lighted by a single wax candle, we may ob- 
serve, in close conference over their pipes, three persons: they 
are the poet Gay, the witty Arbuthnot, and a little deformed 
man, in an iron-gray suit, whom we recognize as Mr. Pope. 
Presently, the great composer of Italian music, Handel, enters. 
He approaches the table with that peculiar rocking gait of his, 
and breaks out with: ‘ Vat, mein dear friends! And how vags 
the vorld mit you, mein dears? Bray, bray, let me sit down a 
moment!’! In shovel hat and cassock, the Dean of St. Patrick’s 
comes in; he no sooner joins the party than the honest German 
leaves it, not however before he looks Dr. Swift full in the face 
and cuts him dead! We may imagine the great Dean, with in- 
finite serenity, repeating his famous epigram : 
‘Some say that Signor Bononcini, 
Compared to Handel, is a ninny; 
While others vow that to him Handel 
Is hardly fit to hold a candle. 


Strange that such difference should be 
’Twixt tweedledum and tweedledee!’ 


These men, and their looks and their talk, are so familiar to us 
that we can hardly believe them not to be our contemporaries, 
Handel was the only one of them all whom the King ever cared 
about. He was one of the few whom George II. paid well for 
his work ; and even on this point historians differ ; but, be that 
as it may, the King certainly went to his oratorios at a time 
when the nobles forsook him. That Handel was a German, 
may have been one reason for his receiving royal patronage ; for 
George IT. is said to have had three passions, Germany, the army, 
and money. 

Sir Robert Walpole, who was cordially hated by the Prince, 
was the first to announce the tidings which were to make him 
King of England. Thackeray gives a very graphic picture of 
the scene which then occurred at Richmond Lodge. He says: 
‘The mistress of the house and her ladies, to whom our friend 
was admitted, said he could not be introduced to the master, 
however pressing the business might be. The master was asleep 
after his dinner ; and woe be to the person who interrupted him ! 


1 Music and Morals. By Rev. H. R. Haweis. 
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Nevertheless, our stout friend of the jackboots put the affrighted 
ladies aside, opened the forbidden door of the bed-room, wherein 
upon the bed lay a little gentleman, and here the eager messenger 
knelt down in his jackboots. 

‘ He on the bed started up, and with many oaths, and a strong 
German accent, asked, who was there, and who dared to disturb 
him ? 

‘“T am Sir Robert Walpole,” said the messenger. The 
awakened sleeper hated Sir Robert Walpole. “I have the 
honor to announce to your Majesty that your Royal father 
George I. died at Osnaburg on Saturday last, the 10th inst.” 

““ Dat is one big lie!” roared out his saered Majesty King 
George II.; but Sir Robert Walpole stated the fact, and from 
that day until three and thirty years after, George, the second of 
the name, ruled over England.’ 

When the truth dawned aipon the King, he made his wishes 
known to Sir Robert in the fewest possible words. Suddenly, and 
in a moment, he was made aware of his own downfall, and of 
the name of his successor in office. ‘Go to Chiswick’, the King 
says, ‘and take your directions from Sir Spencer Compton.’ 

The change in Sir Robert’s fortunes being known, he was 
made to feel it in every trifling event of the day. The crowds 
who were wont to flatter, now skilfully avoided him, and Sir 
Spencer Compton’s levées were thronged with officious people 
‘who looked upon him as the safest channel to the King’s ear. 
Thus it has been, is, and will be; this is the spirit with which 
poor human nature is imbued. ‘My mother’, says Horace 
Walpole, ‘Sir Spencer’s designation, and not its evaporation, 
being known, could not make her way (to pay her respects to 
the King and Queen) between the scornful backs and elbows of 
her late devotees, nor could she approach nearer to the Queen 
than the third or fourth row; but, no sooner was she descried 
by her Majesty, than the Queen cried aloud, “‘ There, I am sure 
Isee a friend!” The torrent divided and shrunk away to either 
side, “and as I came away,” said my mother, “I might have 
walked over their heads if I had pleased.”’ 

The Queen favored Sir Robert; her interest in him was 
probably not lessened because of an addition which he made to 
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her jointure, increasing it £10,000 more than that of any other 
Queen Consort.’ His re-instation in office, after a short inter- 
regnum, was the first public intsance of the Queen’s influence 
over the counsel of the King, for it was done in spite of the 
King’s continued hatred, who never hesitated publicly to call 
him ‘ rogue’ and ‘rascal’ without reserve. Sir Spencer’s fame 
and levées were short-lived ; his grandeur had vanished quite as 
surely as though it had never been. Swift, in one of his letters 
to Patty Blunt, thus alludes to poor Sir Spencer’s abandonment : 
‘ How will you pass the summer, for want of a squire to Ham 
Common or Walpole’s Lodge? for, as to Richmond Lodge and 
Marble Hill, they are abandoned as much as Sir Spencer Comp- 
ton.’ 

The management of the King, by his wife, was effected with 
so much address, that while she invariably moulded his opinion 
and will to hers, she contrived to appear to be the most obedient 
and meekest of wives. ‘She managed this deified image’, says a 
contemporary, ‘as the heathen priests used to do the oracles of 
old, when kneeling and prostrate before the altars of a pageant 
god, they received with the greatest devotion and reverence those 
directions in public which they had before instilled and regu- 
lated in private.’ The little King remained in happy ignorance 
of a fact which was known to all the kingdom. It is said that 
one day he was enumerating the people who had governed the 
country, through its kings, in other reigns. He said Charles I. 
was governed by his wife; Charles II. by his mistresses; King 
James by his men; and Queen Anne by her women-favorites ; 
his father, he added, ‘ had been governed by anybody that could 
get at him’ ; and, at the end of the list, he turned, with a trium- 
phant, satisfied air, and smilingly asked: ‘ And who do they say 
governs now ?’ 

‘The Queen always affected’, says Sir Horace Walpole, ‘if 
anybody was present, (and the King liked she should) to act the 
humble, ignorant wife, that never meddled with politics. Even 
if Sir Robert came in to talk of business, which she had previously 

‘ And yet have him I must! ShallI force or entice? 
Let me think, let me think, every man has his price.’ 
— Walpole ; or Every Man has his Price: A Comedy. By Lord Lytton. 
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settled with him, she would rise up, curtsey, and offer to retire, 
The King generally bade her stay, sometimes not. She and Sir 
Robert played into one another’s hands. He has said to Sir 
Robert, on the curtseys of the Queen, “ There, you see how much 
I am governed by my wife, as they say Iam! Foh, foh! it is 
a fine thing to be governed by one’s wife!” “Oh, sir,” replied 
the Queen, “I must be vain indeed to pretend to govern your 
majesty !”” 

The entire subservience of the King to his wife’s opinions, was 
the theme of many libels, satires, and lampoons. The following 
is a specimen : 

*You may strut, dapper George, but ’twill be all in vain; 
We know ’tis Queen Caroline, not you that reign; 
You govern no more than Don Philip of Spain. 


Then if you would have us fall down and adore you, 
Lock up your fat spouse, as your dad did before you.’ 1 


Another began : 


‘Since England was England there never, was seen 
So strutting a King, and so prating a Queen.’ 


The first of these pasquinades had very nearly been fatal to Lord 
Scarborough. The King taxed him with having seen it; he 
acknowledged that he had, but refused to name the author, 
giving as his reason that he had pledged his honor not to reveal 
it. The King became very angry, and said: ‘ Had I been Lord 
Scarborough in this situation, and you the King, the man should 
have shot me, or I him, who had dared to affront me in the 
person of my master, by showing me such insolent nonsense.’ 
His Majesty stormed in vain, and Lord Scarborough left the 
presence, persisting in the concealment he had promised. The 
King was almost as incensed with him as with the author, and 
never 3poke to him for some months after. 

One almost feels sorry for the ignorant, conceited, selfish little 
King when we see him so entirely duped by his clever, hypo- 
critical wife. Thackeray says that she loved him; that her love 
for him was the one passion of her life. We cannot think so. 
Love of power was her passion, and choked up every other 
avenue to her heart. She was a humbug and a hypocrite to the 


1 Sophia Dorothea, wife of George I., was confined, by her husband, in the 
castle of Ahlen for thirty-two years, and died seven months before the King. 
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last moment of her life. She goes on to the end, a clever, living 
lie. When you hear the woman speak, and see her act, you will 
find that, throughout her life, her entire nature was under perfect 
control to the one object of her existence,—power over the King, 
and, through him, over the people. So, at least, it seems to us. 
It was for this that she conquered her proud spirit, and tamely 
submitted to be snubbed in public by her foolish little lord ; it 
was to increase her influence over him that she not only winked 
at, but encouraged his weaknesses and wickednesses, whatever 
they might be. Dowomen loveso? Do they really? Was this 
not rather a miserable counterfeit, for which the poor Queen, 
alas! had to pay dearly, after all ? j 

As an evidence of her love for the King, Sir Walter Scott and 
Thackeray both quote the fact, that, when threatened with the 
gout, she repeatedly warded off the attack by having recourse to 
the cold bath, thus endangering her life in order to be able to 
walk with him. But this was entirely consistent with her de- 
termination to comply with all the tastes and fancies of her ty- 
rannical husband, for she was conscious that thus only could she 
retain her influence over him. The King had a singular fancy 
always to appear in good health ; he wished the people to believe 
that no disorder could seriously affect the Royal Family. This 
affectation was carried so far that none of them were willing to 
acknowledge themselves ill. The King would often get out of 
his bed, suffering with sore-throat and high fever, dress himself 
in state-robes, hold a levée, and return again ill to bed ; the same ™ 
farce to be repeated day after day. He often made the Queen 
attend a drawing-room when she was suffering and ill. Lord 
Hervey mentions one such occasion, when she came so near 
fainting that she sent Lord Grantham to the King to beg he 
would retire, for that she was unable to stand any longer; and, 
that very night, he dragged her again toa ball where she was 
compelled to stay until 11 o’clock. 

Sir Robert Walpole remonstrated with her very seriously upon 
the necessity of taking care of her health ; representing the im- 
portance of her life in such terms as the wily courtier knew 
would be most effective. ‘ Your Majesty knows’, he said, ‘ that 
this country is entirely in your hands—that the fondness the 
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King has for you, the opinion he has, of your affection, and the 
regard he has for your judgment, are the only reins by which it 
is possible to restrain the natural violence of his temper, or to 
guide him through any part where he is wanted to go. Should 
anything happen to your Majesty, who can tell into what hands 
he would fall— who can tell what would become of him, of 
your children, and of us all? Some woman, your Majesty 
knows, would govern him; for the company of men he cannot 
bear. Who knows who that woman would be, or what she 
would be?’ 

We are told that the latter part of this speech drew tears 
from the eyes of the Queen ; she saw her sceptre departing. A 
little later in the day, when Sir Robert Walpole repeated to 
Lord Hervey the eloquent appeal he had made to the Queen, 
and the effect produced on her Majesty, what was the great 
man’s dismay when Lord Hervey told him that he feared the 
King had been listening, and heard the whole interview! Sir 
Robert started and said, ‘If he has, it is impossible he can ever 
forgive me ; but what reason have you, my dear Lord, to think so?’ 
‘I will tell you’, replied Lord Hervey ; ‘as soon as you left me, 
having something to say.to the Princess Caroline, and knowing 
she always left the Queen when you came to her, I went up to 
her apartment to take that opportunity of speaking to her; not 
finding her there, I went to the Queen’s pages, asked of them 
where she was, and from them I learned that the King, with his 
three eldest daughters, when you came to the Queen, went into 
the bed-chamber, which, you know, is the next room to that 
where you and the Queen were together. When I heard this, 
and reflected on what you once told me at Kensington, of his 
shutting himself up in a closet, and leaving the door ajar to 
listen to a conference between the Queen and you, I immediately 
concluded that from the same curiosity he had now done the 
same thing.’ ‘For God’s sake’, said Sir Robert, ‘find out 
whether it was so or not, and let me know before I set out for 
Norfolk.’ But his sacred Majesty had not been eavesdropping 
this time, and Sir Robert’s mind was relieved. 

Listening at doors ajar and key-holes must have been quite a 
feature in this fastidious Court, It was thus that Lady Bristol 
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discovered the decrease of favor in which Lady Suffolk was held ; 
their rooms adjoined, and she overheard the disputes which oc- 
curred between his Majesty and her Ladyship. The Queen’s 

licy and address were shown in contriving to have Lady 
Suffolk as one of her principal attendants ; and you may be sure 
she took infinite delight in snubbing ‘ her good Howard’, and 
employing her in the most servile offices‘about her person. She 
knew that the King was not in love with her, but that he pos- 
sessed the remarkable vanity of wishing to appear, in the eyes of 
the world, as a gay and successful lover. Lady Suffolk was 
good-tempered, had agreeable manners, and seems to have been 
a great favorite at Court. She was quite deaf, but Pope turns 
this infirmity into a compliment. 


‘Has she no faults, then, (Envy says) sir? 
Yes, she has one, I must aver; 

When all the world conspire to praise her, 
The woman’s deaf and will not hear.’ 


The Queen exerted herself to the utmost to prevent Lady Suf- 
folk’s dismissal from Court. She understood her heathenish, 
scowling husband thoroughly, and was fully aware that her lady- 
ship of Suffolk would soon be superseded by another, and pro- 
bably more dangerous rival. The King often complained that 
‘the Queen would not let him part with a deaf old woman that 
he was weary of.’ On one occasion Mr. Howard went to the 
Queen, and said he would take his wife out of her Majesty’s 
coach if he met her in it, and she bade him do so if he dare; 
‘though’, she said to Lord Hervey, ‘I was horribly afraid of 
him, (for we were ¢éte-d-téte) all the while I was thus playing the 
bully. What added to my fear upon this occasion was, that, as 
I knew him to be so brutal, as well as a little mad, and seldom 
quite sober, so I did not think it impossible but he might throw 
me out of that window (for it was in this very room our inter- 
view was, and that sash then open, just as it is now); but as 
soon as I had got near the door, and thought myself safe from 
being thrown out of the window, je pris mon grand ton de Reine, 
et je disois I would be glad to see who should dare to open my 
coach-door and take out one of my servants; sachant tout le 
temps qu’il le pouvoit faire s’il le vouloit, et qu’il auroit sa femme, 
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e moi Vaffront. Then I told him that my resolution was posi- 
tively neither to force his wife to go to him if she had no mind 
to it, nor to keep her if she had. But, although I was saying 
these brave words’, added the Queen, ‘I was standing close to 
the door, all the while, to give me courage.’ 

In the interview between Queen Caroline and Jeanie Deans, 
Sir Walter Scott gives*the following graphic picture of her Ma- 
jesty and Lady Suffolk : 

‘They were two ladies ; one of whom walked a little behind 
the other, yet not so much as to prevent her from hearing and 
replying to whatever observation was addressed to her. As they 
advanced very slowly, Jeanie had time to study their features 
and appearance. The Duke also slackened his pace, as if to give 
her time to collect herself, and repeatedly desired her not to be 
afraid. The lady who seemed the principal person, had re- 
markably good. features, though somewhat injured by the small- 
pox, that venomous scourge which each village Esculapius (thanks 
to Jenner) can now tame as easily as their tutelary deity subdued 
the Python. The lady’s eyes were brilliant, her teeth good, and 
her countenance formed to express at will either majesty or 
courtesy. Her. form, though rather embonpoint, was nevertheless 
graceful. Her. dress was rich rather than gay, and her manner 
commanding and noble. Her companion was of lower stature, 
with. light brown .hair, and expressive blue eyes. Her features, 
without being absolutely regular, were perhaps more pleasing 
than if they had.been critically handsome. A melancholy, or at 
least a pensive expression, for which her lot gave too much 
cause, predominated when she was silent, but gave way toa 
pleasing and good-humored smile when she spoke to any one.’ 

Thackeray says that Lady Suffolk is the only one in all the 
false Court of George and Caroline whom he would care to be 
friends with; and her place there was soon vacant. ‘The Queen 
had used and abused her, but she had flung the mantle of her pro- 
tection over her, and would fain have retained her as her ‘ ob- 
sequious friend and confidante’; but she had a perverse husband 
to deal with. His Majesty was now become tired of Lady Saf- 
folk,and rejoiced in the small triumph of torturing her by his 
rudeness in public, before he passed the sentence which was to 
end the dismal mockery of her Court-life. 
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Very rarely had the Queen been baffled, even in the manage- 
ment of the King; while, in the political affairs of the kingdom, 
she exercised more authority than any Queen Consort since the 
days of Margaret of Anjou. She possessed the determination 
and persistency of a man, united with the winning address and 
tact of an accomplished woman. Sir Walter Scott says: ‘It was 
a maxim of Queen Caroline, to bear herself towards her political 
friends with such caution as if there was a possibility of their 
one day being her enemies, and towards political opponents ‘with 
the same degree of circumspection, as if they might again become 
friendly to her measures.’ At the same time, she was very de- 
cided in her views, and never hesitated to express them plainly 
on occasion ; never caring how shocked or offended might be the 
nice ears of her opponents. 

The Queen’s favorite, Sir Robert Walpole, at one time made 
himself very unpopular with the people on account of extending 
the Excise Laws, and increasing the number of officers; Lord 
Stair was appointed as ambassador by the disaffected faction to 
her Majesty the Queen. The interview isa remarkable one; 
the Queen asserts herself in a very decided manner, and not 
without several touches of satire and humor. In one part of his 
speech, Lord Stair said: ‘ But if policy were as strong on the 
other side, yet, Madam, I think it is so wicked, so dishonest, so 
slavish a scheme, that my conscience would no more permit me 
to vote for it, than his ought to have permitted him to project 
it.’ When Lord Stair talked of his conscience with such solem- 
nity, the Queen (the whole conversation being in French) cried 
out: ‘Ah, my Lord! ne me parlez point de conscience ; vous me 
faites évanouir.’ At the conclusion of his long speech, the Queen 
replied: ‘Surely, my Lord, you think you are either talking to 
a child or to one who doats ; for, supposing this Bill to be every- 
thing which you have described it to be, do you imagine I should 
be weak enough to believe that you would oppose it for the 
reasons you have given? or that it would be natural for you to 
think that these arguments you have mentioned would weigh 
with anybody ? Do you, my Lord, pretend to talk of the opinion 
of electors having any influence on the elected? * * * * 
Remember the Peerage Bill, my Lord ; who then betrayed the 
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interest of their constituents? Who gave up the birth-right of 
their constituents? * * * The English Lords, in passing that 
Bill, were only guilty of tyranny, but every Scotch Lord was 
guilty of the last treachery ; and whether you were one of the 
sixteen traitors, your own memory, I believe, will serve to tell 
you, without the assistance of mine. To talk therefore in the 
patriot strain you have done to me on this occasion, can move 
me, my Lord, to nothing but laughter. Where you get your 
lessbn, I do not want to know. Your system of politics you 
collect from the “ Craftsmen ” ; your sentiments, or rather your 
professions, from my Lord Bolingbroke and my Lord Carteret, 
whom you may tell, if you think fit, that I have long known to be 
two as worthless men of parts as any in this country, and whom I 
have not only been often told are two of the greatest liars and 
knaves in any country, but whom by my own observation and ea- 
perience I have found so!’ Lord Stair worked himself into a 
violent passion, and took his leave saying: ‘‘ Madame, vois étes 
trompée, et le Roi es trahi.”’ 

In the same year, 1733, the Prineess Royal was betrothed to 
the Prince of Orange, who is represented as being not only a 
dwarf, but as deformed and ugly as it is possible for a human 
being to be. To these personal defects he could not add the 
prestige of either rank or riches. But the Princess Royal had 
made up her mind to marry him ; and when her father told her 
how hideous a bridegroom she was to expect, and even, in a 
moment of tenderness, gave her permission to refuse him, she 
replied: ‘I will marry him if he isa baboon!’ ‘ Well then’, 
said the King, ‘ there is baboon enough for you.’ 

When the deformed Hollander arrived in Eng!and, great 
curivsity was felt to behold him. The Queen desired Lord 
Hervey to go and pay his compliments, and return immediately 
to let her know ‘ what sort of a hideous monster she was to 
prepare herself to see.’ Lord Hervey said that he fancied the 
Princess must be in a good deal of anxiety, but the Queen told 
him he was ‘ extremely mistaken, that she was in her own apart- 
ment at her harpsichord, with some of the opera people, and that 
she had been as easy all that afternoon as she had ever been in 
her life.’ ‘For my part’, said the Queen, ‘I never said the 
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least word to encourage her to this marriage, or to dissuade her 
from it; the King left her, too, absolutely at liberty to accept 
or reject it; but as she thought the King looked upon it asa 
proper match, and one which, if she could bear his person, he 
should not dislike, she said she was resolved, if it was a monkey, 
she would marry him.’ 

The marriage was performed with great pomp and splendor. 
Those who were to walk in the procession, assembled at seven 
o'clock at night. The retinue of the Prince of Orange was as 
magnificent as gold and silver, lace and embroidery, could make 
it. He gave his bride jewels of immense value; ‘ particularly 
the necklace, which was so large that twenty-two diamonds made 
the whole round of her neck.’ The King showed no emotion 
during the ceremony, but the Queen and Princesses were much 
disturbed, so that, a contemporary says, ‘the scene looked more 
like the mournful pomp of a sacrifice than the joyful celebration 
of a marriage, and put one rather in mind of an Iphigenia lead- 
ing to the altar than of a bride.’ 

‘The Prince of Orange’, says Lord Hervey, ‘ was a less shock- 
ing and less ridiculous figure in this pompous procession and at 
supper than one could naturally have expected such an Ausop in 
such trappings and such eminence to have appeared. He had a 
long peruke, like hair, that flowed all over his back, and hid the 
roundness of it; and as his countenance was not bad, there was 
nothing very strikingly disagreeable about his stature.’ 

There was an extraordinary custom in the English Court of 
that day, that the bride and groom should receive their noble 
guests in an ante-chamber or dressing-room, after they had di- 
vested themselves of the trappings of royalty. The unlucky 
Prince of Orange is said then to have made an appearance ‘as 
indescribable as the astonished countenances of everybody who 
beheld him. From the shape of his brocaded gown and the 
make of his back, he looked behind as if he had no head, and 
before as if he had no neck and no legs.’ 

Speaking of this part of the ceremony next morning, the Queen 
said to Lord Hervey: ‘ Dites moi, my Lord Hervey, avez vous 
bien remarqué et consideré ce monstre dans ce moment? Bon 
Dieu! c’est trop sotte en moi, mais j’en pleure encore. He re- 
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plied: ‘Oh, Madam, in half a year all persons are alike; the 
figure of the body one is married to, like the prospect of the 
place one lives at, grows so familiar to one’s eyes, that one looks 
on it mechanically, without regarding either the beauties or de- 
formities that strike a stranger.’ ‘One may, and I believe does’ 
replied the Queen, ‘grow blind at last ; but you must allow, my 
Lord, there is a great difference, as long as one sees, in the man- 
ner of growing blind.’ 

The Princess Emily said nothing on earth would have induced 
her to marry the monster; Princess Caroline owned that it was 
very bad, but, if she had been in her sister’s situation, she would 
have done the same. The Prince of Wales was barely civil to 
them ; he was very angry with his sister for daring to be married 
before him, thus obtaining a portion from Parliament and an 
establishment from her father before he did. When the bridal 
pair embarked at Greenwich for Holland, all the Royal family, 
except the Prince of Wales, assembled to take leave of them, 
‘Her father’, says the historian, ‘gave her one thousand kisses, 
but not one guinea; her mother cried three days, and then things 
went on as usual.’ 

The hatred which existed between the Prince of Wales and 
his parents is not less wonderful than sad. We are admitted 
behind the scenes, and see that they positively loathe one another, 
On one occasion, after the departure of the Princess Royal, Lord 
Hervey found the Queen and her daughters together, ‘drinking 
chocolate, drowned in tears, and choked with sighs’. In order 
to divert their attention, Lord Hervey began a conversation on 
indifferent subjects, when the gallery door opened, and the Queen 
said: ‘Is the King here already?’ and Lord Hervey telling 
her it was the Prince, the Queen, not mistress of herself, and 
detesting the exchange of the son for the daughter, burst out 
anew into tears, and cried out: ‘Oh, my God, this is too 
much!’ ‘ However’, says the historian, ‘she was soon relieved 
from this irksome company by the arrival of the King, who, 
finding this unusual and disagreeable guest in the gallery, broke 
up the breakfast, and took the Queen out to walk. Whenever 
the Prince was in a room with the King, it put one in mind of 
stories one has heard of ghosts that appear to part of the company 
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and are invisible to the rest; and, in this manner, wherever the 
Prince stood, though the King passed him ever so often, or ever 
so near, it always seemed as if he thought the place the Prince 
filled, a void space.’ The King had long given him the nick- 
name of ‘ Griff’; and the ill-feeling between them increased 
with years. In his letters to his mother, the Prince even omitted 
saying ‘ your Majesty’, and was silly enough to protest that his 
rank was higher than hers; that his place was between the King 
and Queen. One day the Queen remonstrated with him upon 
this fancy or insanity of endeavoring to prove his superiority in 
rank: ‘Since, believe me’, she said, ‘my dear Fritz, let your 
qualities be ever so great, the King, if I was to die, would never 
marry you.’ 

In 1736 the Prince of Wales married the Princess of Saxe 
Gotha; a girl of seventeen years, brought from the solitude of a 
country house, and plunged into the pomp and intrigues of the 
Court. Who can help feeling some pity for the poor child, who 
used to amuse herself, when alone, in dressing and undressing a 
large doll? She was entirely under the influence of the Prince, 
and, therefore, shared his ill-feeling for the King and Queen. 
But the Queen never resented these echoes of her son’s opinions 
in his wife. ‘ Poor creature’, she said, ‘if she were to spit in 
my face, I should only pity her for being under such a fool’s di- 
rection, and wipe it off.’ Lord Hervey says that often, when he 
would enter the room, after the Prince and Princess had dined 
with her, ‘the Queen would accost him with yawning and com- 
plaining of the vapors ; telling him often, at the same time, that 
the silly gaiety and rude railleries of her son, joined to the flat 
stupidity of her daughter-in-law, had oppressed her to that de- 
gree, that she was ready to cry with the fatigue of their com- 
pany, and felt more tired than she believed she would have 
done if she had carried them round the garden on her back,’ 

The ill-feeling between them grew to such a height, that in 
1737, the King obliged the Prince and his family to leave the 
Court. At breakfast, the morning after this resolution was taken, 
the King said, ‘ Thank God, to-morrow night the puppy will be 
out of my house.’ ‘I hope in God’, said the Queen, ‘that I shali 
never see him again.’ 
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Death itself, which usually modifies hate, did not have this 
effect upon the heart of George II., for when, years after, he re- 
ceived the tidings of his son’s death, he exclaimed: ‘I am glad 
of it!’ 

When the King was in England, the Queen was never mis. 
tress of two consecutive hours. She was obliged to entertain 
him twenty hours out of the twenty-four. Beside this, she was 
the constant butt for his violent temper, which was always vented 
upon her both in public and in private. No wonder that the 
Queen rejoiced in his triennial visits to Hanover ; and when, in 
1735, his Majesty declared his intention to visit his foreign 
dominions, and his ministers one and all opposed it, owing to 
the relations existing between the King of Prussia and himself, 
the Queen used her influence to effect his departure, and sucs 
ceeded. For a time, at least, she could breathe freely ; she was 
now no longer condemned to laugh at his feeble jokes, or listen 
to his pompous platitudes ; no longer compelled to writhe under 
the coarseness and brutality of his insults. But there was one 
thing she did not foresee ; she had not counted on one great 
trouble which arose from this visit to Hanover. With her keen 
perceptions, it seems strange that she had no presentiment of the 
Walmoden ; she was, however, not long left in ignorance of this 
new fancy of the King. 

We come now to one of the most singular episodes in the 
domestic life of George and Caroline. The King wrote volum- 
inous letters to the Queen, giving her a full confession of his 
infatuation for Madame Walmoden, and a minute account of 
the progress of his suit. He wrote daily letters of fifteen and 
twenty pages, in which were recorded every vow and look which 
passed between them ; and beside these daily missives, a special 
courier was sent, once a week, bearing a letter of sometimes 
sixty, and never less than forty pages. His presents to his new 
favorite were duly told over, as well as the cost of them, and 
‘he gave so minute a description of her person’, says Lord 
Hervey, ‘that had the Queen been a painter, she might have 
drawn her rival’s picture at six hundred miles distance’. But, 
more wonderful still is the fact, that the Queen would write 
long letters in reply, approving and encouraging him in his 
course. 
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On his return to England, the King was even more disagree- 
able than before. We are told that the Queen met him affec- 
tionately, and ‘glued a kiss on his hand.’ He was now per- 
petually snubbing her, and abusing everything English. No 
prouder heart ever beat than the Queen’s; and with what a 
stealthy rage must she have submitted to his petty tyrannies! 
In his absence, the Queen had taken several bad pictures out of 
the great drawing-room, and replaced them with some very good 
ones; the King, affecting to dislike this change, ordered the new 
ones to be removed, and the old ones to be replaced. Lord 
Hervey dared to remonstrate, and asked if his Majesty would not 
allow two Vandykes to remain. The King replied: ‘My Lord, 
I have a great respect for your taste in what you understand, 
but, in pictures, I beg leave to follow my own. I suppose you 
assisted the Queen with your fine advice when she was pulling 
my house to pieces and spoiling all my furniture: thank God! at 
least she has left the walls standing ; as for the Vandykes, I do not 
care whether they are changed or no ; but for the picture with the 
dirty frame, over the door, and the three nasty little children, 
I will have them taken away and the old ones restored ; I will 
have it done, too, to-morrow morning, before I go to London, 
or else I know it will not be done at all.’ ‘ Would your Majesty’, 
said Lord Hervey, ‘ have the gigantic fat Venus restored too?’ 
‘Yes, my Lord; I am not so nice as your Lordship. I like my 
fat Venus much better than anything you have given me instead 
of her.’ In a word, the King was cross and disagreeable to all 
around him, 

One morning, Sir Rohert Walpole was in the room where the 
Royal family were breakfusting. ‘His Majesty entered, and 
snubbed the Queen, who was drinking chocolate, for always 
stuffing ; the Princess Emily for not hearing him ; the Princess 
Caroline. for being grown fat; the Duke of Cumberland for 
standing awkwardly; Lord Hervey for not knowing what rela- 
tion the Prince of Sulzbach was to the Elector Palatine ; and 
then carried the Queen to walk, and be re-snubbed in the garden” 

He publicly scolded the Queen for paying visits to country 
houses, and more than all, for paying the servants when she 
left. ‘Why don’t you stay at home as I do’, he would say , 
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‘you don’t see me running into every puppy’s house to see his 
new chairs and stools. Nor is it for you to be running your nose 
everywhere, and trotting about the town to every fellow that 
will give you some bread and butter, like an old girl who loves 
to go abroad, no matter where, or whether it be proper or no” 

During these bursts of ill-temper, which the Queen was now 
constantly compelled to endure, she knotted her work, probably, 
faster than before, often coloring up, but not one word did she 
reply. Sometimes her thread became tangled, when the King 
would taunt her with awkwardness, and, on one occasion, when 
she attempted to snuff one of the candles which stood upon the 
table, she unluckily snuffed it out, upon which his Majesty 
blazed out such a torrent of abuse that ‘ we all winced ’, says the 
chronicler. But these stormy scenes were not all that the Queen 
was obliged to suffer. She knew that the King had promised 
Madame Walmoden to join her in Holland on the 29th of May 
in the ensuing summer ; and that the night before the King left 
Holland, at a supper, the Walmoden, with a mixture of smiles and 
tears, toasted the 29th of May, and that all the rest of the com- 
pany pledged it in a bumper. 

Although the King’s ill-humors rendered him intolerable to 
all around him, his occasional fits of good temper were even 
more provoking. At such intervals he would amuse himself by 
relating to the Queen the delights which he enjoyed in Hanover. 
The suppers, shows, and masquerades, which he partook with 
her rival, were his constant theme. Pictures of these scenes 
adorned the Queen’s dressing-room, and Lord Hervey says the 
King ‘ was often so gracious to him, when he was with their 
Majesties in this dressing-room for an hour or two in the evening, 
as to take a candle in his own Royal hand, and tell him the 
story of these pictures, running through the names and charac- 
ters of all the persons represented in them, and what they had 
said and done the whole night these entertainments had been ex- 
hibited; during which lecture, Lord Hervey, whilst he was 
peeping over his Majesty’s shoulder at these pictures, was shrug- 
ging up his own, and now and then stealing a look to make 
faces at the Queen, who, a little angry, a little peevish, and a little 
tired with her husband’s absurdity, and a little entertained with 
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his Lordship’s grimaces, used to sit and knot in a corner of the 
room, sometimes yawning, sometimes smiling, and equally afraid 
of betraying the signs either of her lassitude or her mirth.’ 

As the time drew near for his next visit to Hanover, the King 
became very anxious and impatient of any delay, and almost his 
last words before he sailed were a wish that ‘the Bishops, Par- 
liament, and the whole island were with the Devil, so that he 
could get away and be in Hanover.’ 

Notwithstanding the secret causes of trouble which the Queen 
endured this summer, and the added public commotion of the 
Porteous mob, she is represented as being in unusually good 
health and spirits. After the shock which her pride received in 
the King’s departure, there is no doubt that his absence was a 
great relief. Lord Hervey devoted himself to amuse and enter- 
tain her. On one occasion the Queen remarked to him what a 
difference it. would make in the palace if he were to die; how 
many would mourn, and how many rejoice. My Lord Hervey 
declared that he knew precisely how it would be, and that the 
next morning he would give the Queen his thoughts in writing. 
He then wrote a drama entitled ‘The Death of Lord Hervey’, 
or ‘A Morning at Court.’ The drama is after the manner of 
Swift’s verses on his own death. We will give part of the first 
scene, which will serve to illustrate the manners of the day, and 
give the reader some idea of the jeu d’esprit. 


ACT I. 


Scene.— The Queen’s Gallery. The Time, nine in the morning. 
Enter the Queen, Princess Emily, Princess Caroline, followed 
by Lord Lifford, and Mrs. Purcell. 

Queen. Mon Dien, quelle chaleur ! en vérité on étouffe. Pray, 
open a little those windows. 

Lord Lifford. Hasa your Majesty heara de news? 

Queen. What news, my dear Lord ? 

Lord Lifford. Dat my Lord Hervey, as he was coming last 
night to tone, was rob and murdered by highwaymen and tron 
in a ditch. 

Princess Caroline. Eh! Grand Dieu! 


Queen. (Striking her hand upon her knee), Comment, est-il 
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veritablement mort? Purcell, my angel, shall I not have a little 
break fast ? 

Mrs. Purcell. What would your Majesty please to have? 

Queen. (To Lord Lifford), Eh! bien, my Lord Lifford, 
dites moi wn peu comment cela est arrivé? I cannot imagine what 
he had to do to be putting his nose there. Seulement pour un 
sot voyage avec ce petit mousse’ — eh bien ? 

Lord Lifford. Madame, on scait quelque chose de cela de Mon, 
Maran,? qui d’abord qu il a vu les voleurs s'est enfin et venu a 
grand galoppe & Londres, and after dat a wagoner take up de 
body and put it in his cart. 

Queen. (To Princess Emily.) Are you not ashamed, Amalie, 
to laugh ? 

Princess Emily. I only laughed at the cart, Mamma. 

Queen. Ah! that isa very fade plaisanterie, 

Princess Emily. But, if I may say it, Mamma, I am not 
very sorry. 

Queen. Ah! fiedonc! Eh bien! My Lord Lifford! My 
God, where is the chocolate, Purcell ? 


The reader is referred to Lord Hervey’s memoirs for this 
singular exposition of the manners of the English Court a 
century ago. One is startled by the coarse expressions used by 
the Queen, the Princesses and courtiers, but the drama gives 
us a more minute picture of Court life than can be obtained by 
reading many ordinary histories, 

Meanwhile, the King prolonged his visit to Hanover, so that 
the Queen began to fear that he might not return on his birth- 
day, which would be a public slight she could ill brook. It was 
at this time that Sir Robert Walpole gave her Majesty the fol- 
lowing extraordinary advice. He told her that ‘nothing but 
soothing, complying, softening, bending, and submitting could 
do any good ; that she must persist in those arts, and not only 
0, but she must insist that the King should bring the Walmoden 
to England; and that, if her Majesty would do this, and take 
his advice, he would engage that she (the Queen) should get the 


1 His little son, about twelve, was going to sea as a midshipman. 
3?Maran was Lord Hervey’s valet. 
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better of her.” The Queen wept over this hard counsel, but fol- 
lowed it. She wrote his Majesty a tender and affectionate letter, 
assuring him that she had only his interest at heart, and ended 
with an urgent request that he would bring Madame Walmoden 
to England. 

The people, of all ranks, were now become dissatisfied with 
the King’s long stay in Germany. Pasquinades were stuck up 
throughout the town. An old, lean, lame, blind horse was 
turned into the streets, with a broken saddle on his back, and a 
pillion behind it, and on the horse’s forehead was this in- 
scription : 

‘Let nobody stop me; I am the King’s Hanover Equipage 
going to fetch his Majesty to England.’ 

At the Royal Exchange, a paper with these words was stuck 
up: ‘ Jt is reported that his Hanoverian Majesty designs to visit 
his British dominions for three months in the spring.’ 

On St. James’s gate this advertisement was posted: ‘ Lost or 
strayed out of this house, a man, who has left a wife and sia chil- 
dren on the parish ; whoever will give any tidings of him to the 
Churchwardens of St. James’s Parish, so as he may be got again, 
shall receive four shillings and sixpence reward. N. B.—This 
reward will not be increased, nobody judging him to deserve a 
Crown.’ 

When the King was on his way from Holland, a violent storm 
arose, and the Queen and Court were in great alarm lest his Ma- 

jesty should be lost. The Prince of Wales behaved very in- 

decently about it, ‘strutting about the Palace’, the Queen said, 
‘as if he were already King.’ Her Majesty was certainly between 
two terrible alternatives. The King’s return would bring nothing 
‘but misery, and by the Prince’s accession to the throne she would 
fall into the hands of a son who hated her. ‘For my part’, said 
the Princess Caroline, ‘ when he is King, I should desire to run 
out of the house au grand galop, as fast as I could.’ However, 
the King landed safely, but not before he had written the most 
astonishing love-letters to the Queen. When her Majesty 
showed them to Sir Robert, she said: ‘Do not think because 
I give you these to read that I am an old fool, and vain of my 
person and charms at this time of day. Iam reasonably pleased 
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with them, but not unreasonably proud of them.’ These were 
the letters which Sir Robert and Lord Hervey talked over, both 
of them declaring that ‘ with a woman who could be gained by 
writing, they had rather have any man in the world for a rival 
than the King.’ ‘Nor indeed’, said Sir Robert, ‘in the gift of 
writing love-letters do I believe any man ever surpassed him, 
He had the easiest, the most natural, and the warmest manner of 
expressing himself that I ever met with, with the prettiest words, 
and the most agreeable turns I ever saw put together.’ ‘ What 
was there’, says Thackeray, ‘in those wonderful letters of thirty 
pages long, which he wrote to the Queen when he was absent, 
and to his mistresses in Hanover, when he was in London with 
his wife ?’ 

The Queen’s hatred for her eldest son was, if possible, greater 
than that of the King. Even during her last illness, she refused 
to see, or be reconciled to him. At this time she said to Lord 
Hervey: ‘My dear Lord, I will give it to you under my hand, 
if you are in any fear of relapsing, that my dear first-born is the 
greatest ass, and the greatest liar, and the greatest canaille, and 
the greatest beast in the world, and I heartily wish he was out 
of it.’ 

The scenes which occurred when Queen Caroline was dying 
are without a parallel; they are unique in history. Lord Her- 
vey witnessed one which, he says, ‘he knows will hardly be 
credited, but is is literally true.’ The Queen had often, before 
her illness, both to the King and others, expressed a wish that 
he should marry again after her death, and now that she was 
dying, she gave him the same advice. ‘ Upon which’, says Lord 
Hervey, ‘his sobs began to rise, and his tears to fall with double 
vehemence. Whilst in the midst of this passion, wiping his 
eyes, and sobbing between every word, with much ado, he got 
out this answer: “ Non, j’awrai des maitresses.” To which the 
Queen made no other reply than, “Ah! mon Dieu! cela n’em- 
péche pas.”’ 

So uncertain was the King’s temper, that although, at times, 
tender and kind to her, he was again coarse and brutal. He 
seldom went into her room without snubbing her, for something 
she said or did. When constant uneasiness and pain rendered 
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it impossible for her to rest quietly in her bed, he would say : 
‘ How the devil should you sleep when you will never lie still 
a moment? You want to rest, and the doctors tell you nothing 
can do you so much good, and yet you are always moving about. 
Nobody can sleep in that manner, and that is always your way : 
you never take the proper method to get what you want, and 
then you wonder you have it not.’ When the doctors said she 
could eat what she wanted, the King was ever forcing her to 
take something which she knew would lie burning in her 
stomach for half an hour; and when, at last, it became impos- 
sible for her to swallow, the King would peevishly ask : ‘ How is 
it possible you should know whether you like it, if you won’t 
taste it?’ One morning when the King entered the room, she 
lay with her eyes fixed upon a certain point in the air, half 
asleep, and yet conscious of all around. The moment he saw 
her, he cried out in a Joud, quick voice: ‘ Mon Dieu! qu’est ce 
que vous regardez? Comment peut on fixer ses yeux comme ca ? 
Vos jeux ressemblant & ceux d’un veau a qui on vieut de couper la 
gorge!’ 

This miserable death-bed was brightened by no hope of a 
future life; no loving words are recorded. When the Arch- 
bishop was called in te make prayers, it was not because the 
Royal Family desired it, but because it was considered a politic 
move to please the people. When Sir Robert Walpole urged 
the proposal, he said to the Princess Emily: ‘ Pray, Madam, let 
this farce be played ; the Archbishop will act it very well. You 
may bid him be as short as you will. It will do the Queen no 
hurt, no more than any good, and it will serve all the wise and 
good fools, who will call us all atheists if we don’t pretend to 
be as great fools as they are.’ After this preamble, the Princess 
spoke to the King, the King to the Queen, and the Archbishop 
was duly desired to come and ‘ pray briefly? The Archbishop 
was very compliant to royalty ; but, short as the prayers were 
to be, the King would not listen to them, and left the apartment 
before his Episcopal Grace entered. The Queen listened to the 
prayers, but steadily refused to receive the sacrament; this 
determination was doubtless owing to her fixed resolve not to 
become reconciled to her son Fritz. When the Archbishop left 
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her Majesty, he was thronged by curious crowds, who eagerly 
questioned him. ‘ Her Grace is in a Heavenly disposition,’ was 
his reply. 

The last part of the fearful scene was yet to be enacted.. About 
ten o’clock in the evening, when her speech began to falter, she 
summoned all her strength that she might die as became a Queen, 
She requested to be raised in her bed, and, as she grew faint, to 
be sprinkled with water. When her eyes grew dim, she uttered, 
with a low sepulchral voice, the word ‘ Pray’, waved her hand 
in farewell, and expired. 

The interval of more than a century lies between us and the 
mystery of this woman’s life ; and yet, the women we meet every 
day are not so well known to us. We must admire her genius, 
her fine, subtle intellect, her fascinating manner, her wonderful 
self-control ; but we cannot forget that she is an accomplished 
actress, who never neglects nor abandons her réle even on her 
death-bed. Every day she endured, heroically, tortures far 
worse than death to a proud spirit. Our pulses thrill as we 
follow her through some of these moments; but, before that 
death-bed, we are dumb with amazement and horror. 

The King grieved for his wife; and historians tell us that he 
cried bitterly over her picture; but Lord Hervey says, that ‘ any 
unexpected event, if in the least degree ludicrous, would be sure 
to cause him, in the midst of his tears, to burst into a roar of 
loud laughter.’ After the Queen’s death, the feud between the 
King and the Prince of Wales, became, if possible, more bitter 
than before. When, on the 4th of June, 1738, the Prince became 
father of a son, (afterwards George III. of England), the King 
avoided all mention or notice of the fact. At length the hatred 
between them grew so fierce as to become a matter of party strife, 
and so continued, until the death of the Prince, which took place 
on the 20th of March, 1751. 

‘The most extraordinary of the reflections on his death,’ says 
Horace Walpole, ‘ were set forth in a sermon at Mayfair Chapel. 
“ He had no great parts,” observed the preacher, ‘‘ but he had 
great virtues; indeed, they degenerated into vices. He was 
very generous, but I hear his generosity ruined a great many 
people. And then his condescension was such that he kept 
very bad company.”’ 
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Although the Prince’s vices were great, he, in one respect, at 
least, outshone his boorish father. He patronized learning, and 
was a friend of authors, artists, philosophers, and statesmen. 
When the tidings of his death were told the King, his only re- 
mark was: ‘ I am glad of it.’ 

George II., infirm and gouty, lived on until 1760, when he 
died suddenly and unexpectedly. He was about to take a walk 
in the garden, and his page left the room, but, hearing the sound 
of a heavy fall, returned, and found the King lying on the floor 
with a deep gash in his temple, cut by the edge of the bureau, 
against which he fell. He gasped out a few indistinct words 
and expired. Both the King and his hated son died without 
prayer or blessing. 

The funeral is thus graphically described by Horace Walpole: 
‘Do you know I had the curiosity to go to the burying t’other 
night? I had never seen a royal funeral ; nay, I walked as a 
rag of quality, which I fancied would be, and so it was, the easi- 
est way of seeing it. It is absolutely anoblesight ; the Prince’s 
chamber hung with purple and a quantity of silver lamps, the 
coffin under a canopy of purple velvet, and six vast chandeliers 
of silver on high stands had a very good effect. The ambassa- 
dor from Tripoli and his son were carried to see that chamber. 
The procession, through a line of foot-guards, every seventh man 
bearing a torch, the horse-guards lining the outsides, their officers 
with drawn sabres and crape sashes, on horseback, and the 
drums mufiled, the fifes, bells tolling, and minute-guns; all this 
was very solemn; but the charm was the entrance of the abbey, 
where we were received by the Dean and Chapter in rich robes, 
the choir and alms-men bearing torches, the whoie abbey so illu- 
minated that one saw it to better advantage than by day; the 
tombs, long aisles, and fretted roof, all appearing distinctly, and 
with the happiest chiaro-scuro; there wanted nothing but in- 
cense, and little chapels here and there, with priests saying 
mass for the repose of the defunct; yet no one could complain 
of its not being Catholic enough. I had been in dread of being 
coupled with some boy of ten years old; but the heralds were 
not very accurate, and I walked with George Grenville, taller 
and older to keep me countenance. When we came up to the 
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Chapel of Henry VII., all solemnity and decorum ceased ; no 
order was observed ; people sat or stood where they could or 
would, the yeomen of the guard crying out for help, oppressed 
by the immense weight of the coffin. The bishop read sadly, 
and blundered in the prayers. The fine chapter, “ Man that ig 
born of woman,” was chaunted, not read, and the anthem, be- 
sides being immeasurably tedious, would have served as well for 
a nuptial. The real serious part was the figure of the Duke of 
Cumberland, heightened by a thousand melancholy circum- 
stances; he had a dark brown Adonis, and a cloak of black 
cloth, with a train of five yards, Attending the funeral could 
not be pleasant; his leg is extremely bad, yet forced to stand 
upon it near two hours, his face bloated and distorted with his 
late paralytic stroke, which has affected, too, one of his eyes, and 
placed over the mouth of the vault, into which in all probability, 
he must soon descend—think how unpleasant a situation !—he 
bore it all with a firm and unaffected countenance. This grave 
scene was fully contrasted by the burlesque Duke of Newcastle; 
he fell into a fit of crying the moment he came into the Chapel, 
and flung himself back into a stall, the Archbishop hovering 
over him with a smelling-bottle; but, in two minutes, his curi- 
osity got the better of his hypocrisy, and he ran about the 
chapel, with his glass, to spy who was, or who was not there, 
spying with one hand, and mopping his eyes with the other; 
then returned the fear of catching cold, and the Duke of Cum- 
berland, who was sinking with heat, felt himself weighed down, 
and turning round, found it was the Duke of Newcastle standing 
upon his train to avoid the chill of the marble. It was very 
theatric to look down into the vault, where the coffins lay, at- 
tended by mourners with lights, Clavering, the groom of the 
bed-chamber, refused to sit up with the body, and was dismissed 
by the King’s order.’ 


This picture is like Holbein’s ‘Dance of Death.” The King’s © 


tastes, his weaknesses, and wickednesses have been laid bare be- 
fore us; but we must wince under the jest and laughter which 
follow him to the grave. He is one proof out of many that 
‘the prosperity of the wicked is but for a while’ He has gone 
now to that ‘ undiscovered bourne’ as surely as we shall one day 
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The voices of the Court, the laughter, the song, sound hol- 
low and indistinct ; the light on the picture flickers and grows 
dim ; the King, the Queen, and their Court are but ghosts which 
have vanished away. 





Art. VI.—1. The Coming Race. By Lord Lytton. New 
York: Francis B. Felt & Co. 1871. 


2. Kenelm Chillingly. By Lord Lytton. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1873. 


3. The Parisians. By Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1875. 


It is with peculiar tenderness that those who have loved Bul- 
wer in early life, and followed his career in later years, linger 
over his last works. ‘ His eye was not dim, nor his natural force 
abated’, when the Bulwer of our youth and the Lytton of our 
maturer years, was stricken down by a swift disease, and, at his 
own request, borne by six of the laborers of Knebworth, and 


laid to rest— 
*—an honored guest, 
With banner and with music, with soldier and with priest,’ 


near the ashes of royalty in Westminster Abbey. As we look 
back on Bulwer’s long life, what a vista opens before us! ‘The 
romance of the desert, the historical archives of England, the 
story of Grecian luxury and Roman crime, the buried legends of 
Pompeii, the dim traditions of Germany, the luscious fables of 
Attica, and the wide world of the drama in Spain.’ And yet 
with that love of the practical which is ever found united with 
the imaginative in minds of the highest order, he sat for more 
than thirty years in Parliament, and while ‘he was composing 
his most fanciful and wizard book, he was adding the colonies of 
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British Columbia and Queensland to the British Empire’ 
Since those masterly productions of his maturer genius, The 
Caxtons, My Novel, and What will he do with it? we have heard 
less of Bulwer; the humor of Dickens and the satire of Thack- 
eray, for a time, perhaps, attracted the attention of the laughter- 
loving and of the cynical, more than the imaginative thought- 
fulness of Bulwer. But, at the close of that long, laborious life, 
light flashes out with increased brilliancy, and we see the creative 
imagination of Zanoni appear again in The Coming Race; the 
quaint and philosophic cast of thought of The Caxtons in Kenelm 
Chillingly, and a broader conception of life, character, and man- 
ners than he had hitherto shown, in The Parisians, These three 
books form a fitting close to that literary career, which, in its 
development, unfolded to the world so much that was high and 
beautiful. 

The present Lord Lytton, in a prefatory note to The Parisians, 
speaks of his father’s last works as ‘a protest against the dis- 
respect of social realities’, . . . . ‘Each of them is an expos- 
tulation against what seemed to him the perilous popularity of 
certain social and political theories, or a warning against the in- 
fluence of certain intellectual tendencies upon individual character 
and national life. This purpose, however, though common to 
the three fictions, is worked out in each of them by a different 
method. The Coming Race is a work of pure fancy, and the 
satire of it is vague and sportive’. . . . . ‘The author’s object 
in Chillingly being to illustrate the effect of “modern ideas” 
upon an individual character, he has confined his narrative to the 
biography of that one character’... .. ‘The Parisians, on the 
contrary, is designed to illustrate the effect of “ modern ideas” 
upon a whole community’. ‘Thus, for a complete perception of 
its writer’s fundamental purpose, 7’he Parisians should be read 
in connection with Chillingly, and these two books in connection 
with The Coming Race.’ 

We are struck with the simplicity of style in Bulwer’s most 
highly-imaginative works. Not in Zanoni, for that partakes 
largely of the interests of this life, besides being written when 
the author was younger, but in A Strange Story and The Coming 
Race the style is singularly plain, as if the subject was too lofty 
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to borrow anything from language. This is true art, speaking 
the voice of universal nature. What declamation—what pomp 
or pride of language could equal Macduff’s—‘ He has no chil- 
dren’, or Queen Katharine’s—‘ I am old, my lords’? 

The satire of The Coming Race is, as Lord Robert Lytton 
says, ‘vague and sportive’, but not the less real and cutting. 
American institutions—English manners—Darwinism—M odern 
Science—Rights of Woman—all receiving their due share of at- 
tention. America has, until of late, scarcely appeared in Bul wer’s 
works, The Old World offered so much more to his researches 
and imagination, that, compared with it, all that the enterprising 
Yankee has accomplished seemed shallow and common-place. 
When he wished to give scope to the erratic genius of Uncle 
Jack, or begin a new life for the reformed Vivian, he sends them 
to the English colony of Australia, not to America. But Bulwer 
could not resist the march of progress—the Great Republic must 
enter that universal mind. Zhe Coming Race professes to be 
written by an American, the son of a man who ‘once ran for 
Congress, but was signally defeated by his tailor’, And again 
we find them represented in that broad picture of life, The 
Parisians. As a work of imagination, The Coming Race is 
original and profound. What a rare combination of faculties is 
required to work out the questions of the day to their proper 
conclusion, in a story as weird as one in The Arabian Nights! 
_ The women of fashion who exclude the daylight from their rooms 
on all festive occasions, would probably prefer a world without a 
sun. And the automaton servant, who implicitly does your 
bidding and remains with you indefinitely, would be hailed by 
Southern ladies with delight; that species of ennui they would 
like—for the sake of variety. The women of The Coming Race 
are the wooing party rather than the wooed, the desire for which 
privilege the author thinks ‘ perhaps forms the secret motive of 
most lady assertors of woman rights.’ Let those who belong to 
that party defend themselves from a charge so monstrous. 
‘Such a phenomenon as an old maid does not. exist among them.’ 
Notwithstanding, the heroine is left unmistakably an old maid. 
Though the golden age, foretold by those who understand regu- 
lating the world better than the Bible, has come, there may still 
9 
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be women who, like Judith and Minna Troil, and Rebecca the 

Jewess, and Zee, can love but once. Let man beware, however, 

of permitting woman to usurp such a right; all are not capable 

of Zee’s lofty, unselfish love, and he would stand a chance of 
being reduced to a cinder for rejected addresses, And in Zee’s 

fate, let woman beware lest by making herself too superior to that 

vain mortal, man, he will love her no more. And, after all, 

what avails it to belong to the College of Sages, if, on her mar- 

riage, she folds her wings and soars aloft no more ; centreing 

angel-aspirations in a—baby. A strange aspect of reality is 

given to this fanciful book by the care taken to instruct the reader 

in the roots and inflections of the language of its people. We 

suppose that Max Miiller, to whom the book is inscribed, ap- 

preciated this part of it more than most persons. ‘ Hollow- 

bosh’, meaning ‘the government of the many, or the ascendancy 

of the most ignorant or hollow’, is worthy of incorporation in 

our language, if things make words. From Taé’s placid pro- 
posal to kill himself that he might emigrate with his friend to a 
foreign country, we infer that there may still be need of a certain 
old Book, left far behind by some of the savants of the age, 
which contains among other things alien to human nature the 
command, ‘Thou shalt not kill” In The Coming Race, the 
dreams of the present race of philosophers are realized. Science 
has reached such perfection, that one can kill his neighbor at a 
glance, and, in a few seconds, reduce his body to ashes. ‘ And 
yet ’, says the author, ‘if you would take a thousand of the best 
and most philosophical of the human beings you could find in 
London, Paris, Berlin, New York, or even Boston, and place 
them as citizens in this beatified community, my belief is, that 
in less than a year they would either die of ennui, or attempt 
some revolution by which they would militate against the good 
of the community, and be burnt into cinders at the request of 
the Tur.’ 

Kenelm Chillingly, it seems to us, illustrates the effect of mod- 
ern ideas on English life and character. Chillingly is not a 
common character, but he isa natural one. Thechild of middle- 
aged parents, he inherits ‘an old head on young shoulders.’ 
His question at the age of eight, ‘Mamma, are you not some- 
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times overpowered by a sense of your own identity?’ is not as 
remarkable as those of the Bronté children when they were 
younger, and his reading Locke is hardly equivalent to Robert 
Hall’s reading Butler’s Analogy at about the same age. On a 
nature like Kenelm’s the effect of ‘modern ideas’ under the 
training of a Welby and a Mivers might well be imagined. 
Enthusiasm and love were suppressed, congealed by the cold, 
biting frost of their worldly philosophy, the result being an ap- 
parent indifferentism. Although Kenelm was attracted by the 
transcendentalism of The Approach to the Angels, an occasional 
twinkle of fun shows that he was not wholly duped by its ab- 
surdities. ‘The cynical worldliness of Mivers and Welby proved 
more harmful to Kenelm than the high-flown sentiment of his 
youth. His fine sense of humor saved him from real asceticism. 
Nothing more natural than that a rich, idle young man of Ken- 
elm’s temperament should have chosen tu traverse England in 
disguise and on foot, Bulwer, we believe, did the same in his 
young days; and how much of the love and adventure of his 
books may have been drawn from that source, who can tell? 
The flight with the girl in male attire may seem overdrawn for 
the matter-of-fact England of to-day; but was not a young 
German girl detected in the same disguise in no less practical 
America but the other day? What we call Romance belongs 
exclusively to no age or people. The old lady who liked to read 
love-stories because she saw so little love in real life, looked on 
life with sealed eyes. Romance—tragedy, sit at our board— 
rest beneath our roof—stalk beside us through life, and we see 
them not. Kenelm continues his career by whipping a bully— 
for his own good—and lecturing a girl on flirting ; an uncommon 
hero for this age, we suspect. ‘The saving of Tom Bowles is a 
beautiful and not an overdrawn or impossible picture ; all pos- 
sible to the sympathy that puts one’s self in another’s place and 
to the love that seeks to save. Nota few of life’s dark tragedies 
would be spared if a Kenelm appeared at the crisis. We must 
acknowledge that Kenelm had a hard time to keep from getting 
married, notwithstanding his dislike of women; somebody 
seemed to be always on the qui vive for him. The ladies of the 
Woman’s Rights question must give it up; glances and smiles 
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are more difficult to resist than downright wooing; for Cecilia, 
no doubt, won Kenelm at last, and Zee was left an old maid, 
Kenelm reminds us of his own St. George of England in the 
success which attends his efforts, overcoming greater difficulties 
than dragons and giants, in prejudices and sins. He enlightens 
the farmer in regard to his son’s career, and subdues the son to 
humility and reverence. By a timely voice of warning he saves 
the minstrel from a sinful passion; thereby destroying his own 
dearest hopes afar in the future; and continues and enforces the 
lesson by the striking ballad of Lord Ronald’s Bride, the ‘ dar- 
ling sin’ so lovely to his eyes, so hideous when seen aright ; 
*God grant that the wish which I dare not pray, 
Be not that which I lust to win, 
And that ever I look with my first dismay 
On the face of my darling sin.’ 
The religion of Kenelm Chillingly may be too vague to satisfy 
an earnest Christian mind and heart; but the tendency of the 
whole book is in favor of religion. There is no exposition of 
the author’s, or of the hero’s views, but the teachings of religion 
are taken for granted. The yearning for ‘something afar,’ ‘The 
desire of the moth for the star,’ which burst from Kenelm in 
Cecilia’s sweet sympathy, is the cry of the soul for God ; but the 
young do not often know it. Alas! manya mighty intellect has 
gone through life with ears closed to the Divine answer for this 
yearning cry. 

The ‘ Thanksgiving-Man’, the preacher near the end of the 
story, is the highest type of Christian. Bulwer’s knowledge of 
the varied affections of the human heart, is shown by the attach- 
ment between Lady Glenalvon and Kenelm, and the more ele- 
vated spiritual one between the Contessa di Rimini and Raoul 
de Vandemar ; that up-looking reverential love of a young man 
for a woman older than himself, which Kingsley says in Hypatia 
is next to wedded love, the fairest affection of earth. It does not 
always exist between mother and son, but may be a reminiscence 
of what mother and son might have been in Eden. Listen to 
Kenelm speaking to Lady Glenalvon :—‘ You were to me’, said 
Kenelm, with emotion, ‘that most precious and sustaining good 
genius which a youth can find at the threshold of life—a woman 
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gently wise, kindly sympathizing, shaming him by the spectacle 
of her own purity from all grosser errors, elevating him from 
mean tastes and objects by the exquisite, ineffable loftiness of soul 
which is only found in the noblest order of womanhood.’ The 
Londoner and Le Sens Commun are fit types of the radical spirit 
which destroys but does not reconstruct. What a contrast 
between Kenelm Chillingly, the spiritually young old man, and 
Chillingly Gordon, the worldly young old man: Kenelm ex- 
claiming, ‘ What apparitions, we, living men, must seem to the 
ghosts!’ and Gordon looking on life with the eyes that lend ‘a 
wintry aspect to summer landscapes.’ One of the most beautiful 
features of this book is the love and sympathy existing between 
Kenelm and his father. This relation also appears in the love- 
liest colors in The Cazxtons and What will he do with it? and is 
said by a reviewer in Blackwood ‘to be more wholly satisfactory 
than any other of the ties of life as rendered by Lord Lytton.’ 
Who can wonder at this that reads the exquisite dedication to 
Ineile, and knows aught of the sympathy and love that existed 
between that father and son? 

Humor, in Bulwer’s mind, is overshadowed by the greater 
faculties of reason and imagination; it is the sheet-lightning 
playing across a boundless sky. That he possessed it, how- 
ever, in a high degree, no one can doubt. We do not re- 
member a more exquisite specimen of humor than the opening 
chapter of The Cazxtons. Bulwer’s humor is that of the 
spirit ;—more is implied than expressed. Dickens, on the con- 
trary, owes a great deal of his to expression. In Bulwer’s mind 
we think it occupied more nearly the right place than in Dickens’ ; 
it was with him the ornament rather than the building ;—the 
light Corinthian capital, not the pillar that supports it. In 
Kenelm Chillingly the humor is quaint, sudden, delightful ; that 
quiet irony which comes with such effect from a grave person. 
In The Parisians it is transmuted into French wit and repartee. 
Humor, says Taine, does not exist in France. Ladies of the 
Woman’s Rights question, listen to this. Sir Peter is breakfast- 
ing with Mivers, a bachelor: ‘Upon my word you are very com- 
fortable here’, said Sir Peter, glancing at the well-appointed 
table, and round the well-furnished rooms, 
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‘Naturally so—there is no one to prevent my being com- 
fortable. I am not married :—taste that omelette.’ 

‘Some men declare they never knew comfort till they were 
married, Cousin Mivers.’ 

‘Some men are reflecting bodies, and catch a pallid gleam from 
the comfort which a wife concentrates on herself. With a fortune 
s0 modest and secure, what comforts, possessed by me now, would 
not a Mrs. Chillingly Mivers ravish from my hold and appro- 
priate to herself! Instead of these pleasant rooms, where should 
I be lodged? In a dingy den looking on a back yard, excluded 
from the sun by day, and vocal with cats by night; while Mrs, 
Mivers luxuriated in two drawing-rooms with southern aspect, 
and perhaps a boudoir. My brougham would be torn from my 
uses and monopolized by “the angel of my hearth,” clouded in 
her crinoline and halved by her chignon. No! if ever I marry 
—and I never deprive myself of the civilities and needlework 
which single ladies waste upon me, by saying I shall not marry— 
it will be when women have fully established their rights; for 
then men may have a chance of vindicating their own. Then, 
if there are two drawing-rooms in the house, I shall take one; if 
not, we will toss up who shall have the back parlor; if we keep 
a brougham, it will be exclusively mine three days in the week; 
if Mrs. M. wants £200 a year for her wardrobe, she must be 
contented with one, the other half will belong to my personal 
decoration ; if Iam oppressed by proof-sheets and printers’ devils, 
half of the oppression falls to her lot, while I take my holiday 
on the croquet-ground at Wimbledon. Yes, when the present 
wrongs of women are exchanged for equality with men—I will 
cheerfully marry ; and to do the thing generous, I will not op- 
pose Mrs. M.’s voting in the vestry or for Parliament. I will 
give her my own votes with pleasure.’ 

The motive power in Kenelm is the lever on which his char- 
acter turns. Listen to him speaking to Lady Glenalvon:—‘I 
have been doing my best to acquire a motive power, and I have 
not succeeded. I see nothing that I care to strive for, nothing 
that I care to gain. The very times in which we live are to me 
as to Hamlet — out of joint ; and I am not born like Hamlet to 
set them right.’ What does Lady Glenalvon advise? ‘That 
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diminished sense of individual personality, that unconscious 
fusion of one’s own being into other existences, which belong to 
home and marriage.’ Kenelm objects, for he was not then in 
love. After he met Lily he writes to his father —‘ my whole 
being suddenly leaped out of philosophy into passion, and, at 
once made warmly human, sympathized with humanity wherever 
it burned and glowed.’ Had he won Lily instead of lost her, 
would this have lasted for three-score years and ten? There 
are numbers of women in England to-day — perhaps the first 
Lady in England —who would have made Kenelm a better 
reply than Lady Glenalvon :—‘ Glorify God in your body and 
in your spirit which are his,’ and pointing to the simple parable 
of the talents —‘ Occupy till I come.’ Kenelm takes up life 
after his disappointed love on ‘a lower ground of expectation.’ 
He accepts Cecilia and Parliament —‘ Victory or Westminster 
Abbey ’—as the best that earth can give. His motive power is 
insufficient. Hear the Saturday Review on a different hero — 
alas! not a type of the nineteenth century: ‘The Virginian’s 
character was of that noble kind which retains its full measure 
of dignity in the shadow of adversity. Though “ nothing suc- 
ceeds like success,” yet, in the last meeting of the hostile 
generals, our admiration and respect are given chiefly to him 
who surrenders his sword; and, viewing them as they appeared 
in later years, when their fortunes diverged so widely, the 
President of the great republic looks small and commonplace 
compared with the broken-hearted schoolmaster of Lexington.’ 
His motive power was sufficient. 

One type of woman, which is certainly not a common type, 
recurs again and again in his writings. We see her in the un- 
tutored Alice of Ernest Maltravers, in the passionate Lucilla of 
Godolphin, in the ‘innocent’ Fanny of Night and Morning, in 
the dreamy Lilian of Strange Story, and in the ‘fairy’ Lily of 
Kenelm Chillingly. She dawned upon him in his youth, shone 
around him in his middle life, and cast a halo over his setting 
days. Over and over again he tells us that ‘a character, to 
which the ancient classics afforded no counterpart nor clue,’ is 
drawn from real life. Other types of women he understands, as 
will appear from Lady Chillingly and the Venosta. Bulwer 
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quotes from Goethe ‘ that the highest genius in man must have 
much of the woman in it.’ Bulwer himself possessed the 
feminine element, and yet, with the humility of genius he no- 
where professes fully to understand the women he draws. ‘The 
poor’, it has been said, ‘are out of Lord Lytton’s range’; but, 
peer of the realm though he was, he recognized the aristocracy 
that knows no lineage in the lowly-born. 

Into what a different sphere of life and action are we trans- 
ported by The Parisians. The Paris of the Second Empire: 
Beautiful city ! with its stately white buildings, and fair, broad 
streets; with its statues, and fountains, and Areh of the stars; 
with its Elysian Fields, and the fairy woods of Boulogne ; and, 
more than all, with its beautiful streets, filled with a brilliant 
procession of life, all gayety, laughter, and color, where, in a 
new and terrible sense, all sorrow and sighing are put away,— 
put away, not out of existence, but only out of sight. Onward 
moves the throng, unconsciously keeping time to a funeral 
march. And funeral march it is—the end has begun. A few 
more springs and Paris ‘saw another sight’—that gorgeous 
assembJage — where? The beautiful Bois felled to the earth; 
the rude tramp of soldiery over those delicate parterres; the 
pride and pomp and glory of the earth exchanged for the 
shambles and the butcher’s knife; the old cry repeated, ‘ Alas, 
alas! that great city that was clothed in fine linen and purple 
and scarlet, and decked with gold and precious stones and 
pearls!’ 

Into this gay, beautiful, brilliant Paris of the reign of Napoleon 
III., Bulwer literally transports us. Chillingly and The Pa- 
risians, written simultaneously, we can imagine Lord Lytton, as 
the meditative mood or the yearning for action assailed him, 
dreaming with Kenelm under one of the green hedges of lovely 
England, or the ‘ Looker-on’ to whom he touchingly alludes in 
The Parisians. From the opening words of the book we are in 
Paris:—‘ All Paris seemed to have turned out to enjoy itself. 
The Tuileries, the Champs Elysées, the Bois de Boulogne swarmed 
with idlers. A stranger might have wondered where Toil was 
at work, and in what nook Poverty lurked concealed.’ We are 
first introduced to a succession of Frenchmen ; the noble bank- 
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rupt provincial Alain, suggesting a Southerner by his character 
and poverty; the rich, kind-hearted, Frenchy plebeian Lemer- 
cier; the worldly, Voltarian Count de Vandemar; the shrewd, 


practical, but, as we shall see, loving Duplessis. Afterwards . 


appears the English Englishman—striking type of the character, 
prejudices, and nobleness of his race—and the lovely Italian, 
Isaura. We must pause here; a fairer type of woman dawned 
on the man of almost three-score years and ten than has hereto- 
fore appeared. Bulwer has passed the period of perfect beauty 
in woman. Isaura’s features are not faultless, and her hands 
though small are embrowned by air and sun; hers is the ‘ haunt- 
ing face’, the beauty of soul. But hers is genius of a high order, 
not one-sided and incomplete as in the woman of Bulwer’s 
special portrayal, but many-sided, a Lilian developed and per- 
fected, practical as well as imaginative, a thinker and actor, as 
well as dreamer; a loving woman with sweet ferninine instincts 
and tastes. Nay, more than all, a heroic woman capable of any 
sacrifice to duty. The yearning aspirations of genius are finely 
portrayed in Isaura’s letters to Madame de Grantmesnil, the singer 
bursting into the thinker, the thinker into the writer, and yet 
with true womanly devotion ready to lay down all for love. 
Bulwer shows his knowledge of woman’s nature, by making 
Isaura when she discovers that her career as an artist interposes 
between herself and Graham Vane, take ‘ reading, writing, music 
into passionate disgust,’ and betake herself to sewing—‘a labor 
from which she had been estranged for years.’ Nothing is more 
touching than the justice which she renders Graham Vane in the 
midst of her acute agony, all innocent and blameless as she is :— 
‘Mr. Vane has heard that I have been insulted. A man like 
him does not stoop to love for a woman who has known an in- 
sult. Ido not blame him; I honor him the more—he is right.’ 
And in the conversation with Mrs. Morley:—‘ Did you ever 
feel’, she asked dreamily, ‘that there are moments in life when 
a dark curtain seems to fall over one’s past that a day before was 
so clear, so blended with the present? One cannot any longer 
look behind; the gaze is attracted onward, and a track of fire 
flashes upon the future—the future which yesterday was in- 
visible. There is a line by some English poet—Mr. Vane once 
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quoted it, not to me, but to M. Savarin, and in illustration of 
his argument—that the most complicated recesses of thought are 
best reached by the simplest forms of expression. I said to my- 
self, “I will study that truth if ever I take to literature as I have 
taken to song;” and—yes—it was that evening that the am- 
bition fatal to woman fixed on me its relentless fangs—at 
Enghien—we were on the lake—the sun was setting.’ 

‘But you do not tell me the line that so impressed you’, said 
Mrs. Morley, with the woman’s kindly tact. 

‘The line—which line? Oh, I remember, the line was this— 


“T see as from a tower the end of all.” 


And now kiss me, dearest—never a word again to me about this 
conversation: never a word about Mr. Vane—the dark curtain 
has fallen on the past.’ 

Isaura’s betrothal to Gustave Rameau is, under the circum- 
stances, natural and in keeping with her self-devoted character. 
A woman in her state of mind has an invincible desire to be a 
martyr to something. And now commences the noblest phase 
of her character. See her alone in her room immediately after 
her betrothal to Rameau. 

‘She had sunk into her chair—her own favorite chair—the 
covering of it had been embroidered by Madame de Grantmesnil, 
and bestowed on her as a birthday present last year—the year in 
which she had first learned what it is to love—the year in which 
she had first learned what it is to strive for fame. And somehow 
uniting, as many young people do, love and fame in dreams of 
the future, that silken seat had been to her as the Tripod of 
Delphi was to the Pythian: she had taken to it, as it were, in- 
tuitively, in all those hours, whether of joy or sorrow, when 
youth seeks to prophesy, and does but dream. 

‘There she sat now, in a sort of stupor —a sort of dreary be- 
wilderment —the illusion of the Pythian gone—desire of . 
dream and of prophecy alike extinct — pressing her hands to- 
gether, and muttering to herself, “ What has happened? «What 
have I done?”?’ 

Three hours later you would not have recognized the same 
face that you see now. For then the bravery, the honor, the 
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loyalty of the girl’s nature had asserted their command. Her 

romise had been given to one man—it could not be re- 
called. Thought itself of any other man must be banished. 
On her hearth lay ashes and tinder —the last remains of every 
treasured note from Graham Vane; of the hoarded newspaper 
extracts that contained his name; of the dry treatise he had 
published and which had made the lovely romance-writer first 
desire ‘to know something about politics.’ Ay, if the treatise 
had been upon fox-hunting, she would have desired to ‘know 
something about that!’ 

This moral heroism culminates in the scene between herself 
and Graham Vane, in which his doubts and prejudices vanished ; 
he pleads in words of reverence and love for her to be his wife, 
and, ‘in hollow tones, but with no trace of vacillating weakness 
on brow and lips,’ she replies, ‘it is too late,’ and flees from his 
side. 

Afterwards comes a softened period to Isaura — let our author 
tell how. ‘It is true that Isaura had come more directly under 
the influence of religion than she had been in the earlier dates of 
this narrative. There is a time in the lives of most of us, and 
especially in the lives of women, when despondent of all joy in 
an earthly future, and tortured by conflicts between inclination 
and duty, we transfer all the passion and fervor of our troubled 
souls to enthusiastic yearnings for the Divine Love; seeking to 
rebaptize ourselves in the fountain of its mercy, taking thence 
the only hopes that can cheer, the only strength that can sustain 
us. Such a time had come to Isaura.’ And she is soothed by 
her sweet affection for the Madre, her sisterly love for Raoul 
de Vandemar, and her work in the hospitals. Where Lily 
withers and dies, Isaura prays, loves, and works. She bears 
neglect from Gustave which she never would have borne from 
Graham, because she fears herself that she will seek release on 
insufficient grounds, and tortures herself because she finds no 
more happiness in duty. Truly, we may be glad that ‘the 
course of true love does not run smooth,’ when such a character 
is developed by it. Peace and love, joy and glory are in store 
for her, whether earthly hopes are realized or not. The under- 
current of plot and mystery contained in the story of Louise 
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Duval we do not think essential to The Parisians. And yet is 
it not more natural? Is there not a deep significance in the 
love of the average reader for plot and mystery? Who can 
give to his dearest friend the motive for all his actions? Life 
seems humdrum and commonplace enough, till its inner recesses 
are laid bare, and we see the skeleton in every household. 

What a picture of Paris life is before us! Its general ac- 
curacy is acknowledged by persons of political experience and 
social position in France, says Robert Lord Lytton. The num- 
ber and variety of characters, scenes, and fétes almost bewilder 
us. Here we find the wit, beauty, and culture of all nations 
assembled. The German philosophizes of men and politics — 
the beautiful American brings her republican ease and grace to 
enliven the scene — the Englishman bends his thoughtful brows 
upon it—the Pole represents his downtrodden country — the 
Italian speaks of oppressed humanity —the Duchesse de Tara- 
scon seeks to prop the fallen Empire— Victor de Mauleon 
schemes to overthrow it— Raoul de Vandemar devotes himself 
to the relief of suffering—and Frederic Lemercier utters bon 
mots whilst he is starving. We pass from Café to Bourse — 
from Bourse to Bois— from Bois to secret conclave. We attend 
a number of fétes, each distinct from the other. At the Ameri- 
cans, ‘ the talk, though animated, is chiefly earnest and serious,’ 
At Savarin’s, the French author, all is ‘touch and go, sally and 
repartee’; at Louvier’s gentlemen’s dinner, ‘horses and races, 
opera and ballet.’ We see a woman of sixty a beauty and belle 
esprit at an age which in America would consign her to spec- 
tacles, and knitting, cap and corner. A man of sixty-eight is 
married to a young lady of eighteen who adores him and is 
wildly jealous of him, while he does not seem at all jealous of 
her, and submits to her adoration with a gentle shrug of the 
shoulders. Bulwer says somewhere that there are two kinds of 
nature,— human nature and French nature. We look at this 
brilliant picture with the same wonder with which M. Taine 
regards English people, character, and institutions. We should 
hardly expect of a people, whose vocabulary is so meagre in the 


words which shadow forth the tenderest relations of life, and so’ 


rich in those which express its mere courtesies, to hear our 
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author say: ‘ Perhaps there is no country in which the love of 
parent and child, especially of father and daughter, is so strong 
as it is in France,’ See Duplessis—the wily financier — 
scheming for what? A grand speculation on the Bourse? No. 
To out-wit his rival Louvier? No. But to win a ruined 
noble for his daughter — because that daughter loved him. He 
draws the secret of his daughter’s unrequited love from her 
with more than a mother’s tenderness, soothing her with the 
words, ‘It is for us to remove his troubles; and then, when he 
turns his eyes toward you, it will be with the gaze of one who 
beholds his happiness.’ He manceuvres with a skill that a 
match-making mamma might envy, to win Alain for his daugh- 
ter; and when at last successful, hastens to her chamber with 
the words: ‘Sleep well to-night, child — Alain has told me that 
he adores thee.’ We must confess, however, that Duplessis had 
more powerful engines at work than fall to the lot of most 
mancuvring mammas,— a young, pretty daughter, and a plenty 
of money with which to retrieve the fortunes of a ruined noble- 
man. 

Gustave Rameau is a fit representative of a class of young 
men known in other places than Paris—‘ rotten ere ripe ’—aged 
in youth—‘ The Lost Trbie of Absinthe.’ 

Julie Caumartin, forsaken by both father and mother, is a 
type of a class which exercises an influence in Paris known 
nowhere else. Her elevation through love and the hope of 
restored social position, is quite possible and natural, Our own 
war is strikingly recalled in The Parisians. The Frenchman’s 
confidence of success—the momentary rumors—the threatened 
sorties—the light, gay spirit breaking out amid disaster. We 
remember another Enguerrand—a fair, blue-eyed boy who went 
from the highest honors of the first University of the South to 
fill a private soldier’s place. And around us too are ‘ the stranded 
wrecks of a perished world.’ The model government which the 
ambitious, scheming, but noble Victor de Mauleon proposes for 
France is that of the United States. We may be pardoned for 
doubting the perfection of the model. 

Unlike his great contemporaries, Thackeray and Dickens, 
Bulwer left no unfinished work. His was not ‘ Victory or 
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Westminster Abbey,’ but Victory and Westminster Abbey, 
The little that is left incomplete in The Parisians, rather in- 
creases than detracts from its interest. We would rather have 
the picture of the father and son talking over the little incidents 
in their literary work, than the story of Fox told by its author, 
In such a re-union as that of Graham and Isaura— 


‘God only, and good angels look 
Behind the blissful screen.’ 


How natural that he should have omitted some passages and 
hastened to the last chapter! As we, growing impatient for the 
dénouement, turn over the leaves to see theend. It isa touching 
coincidence that the close of each of Bulwer’s last works refers 
to death. The Coming Race concludes with an allusion to the 
writer’s incurable disease. Bulwer looks wistfully after the 
beloved young man of this generation as he recedes beyond his 
gaze ; and the shadow of death hangs over the realized dreams 
of Graham and Isaura, In a letter written by Lord Lytton in 
1867, to a lady in North Carolina, and published shortly after 
his death, he says:—‘ My more recent assailants are among the 
Materialists, who resent the views I have expressed on the great 
truths of our religion.’ The views expressed in his last works 
are equally, if not more decided. The rights of property—mar- 
riage—government—society—all are in keeping with the teachings 
of the Christian religion. 

A beautiful picture is drawn of the great writer, in a sermon 
preached by Professor Jowett, in Westminster Abbey, shortly 
after he was laid there. In conversation with the learned trans- 
lator of Plato, concerning Plato and other great men, Lord 
Lytton turns to speak kindly to a child that was present, listening 
eagerly to as much as she could understand of the conversation. 
The preacher proceeds :—‘ Those are in error who suppose that 
our great novelist had no other object in such works but to 
amuse the world; or that he did not intend the light of life and 
immortality toshine through them. Of his deep religious feeling, 
of his beautiful charity, which was not known until after his 
death, it would seem natural to speak in a sermon — but I 
cannot, for he would be displeased at the mention of them.’ 

. . » ‘Consider for an instant the deep insight contained in 
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the following words: “Oh, when will man learn, that if the 
great religion inculcates so rigidly the necessity of faith, it is 
not alone that faith leads to the world to be, as that without faith 
there is no excellence in themselves.” Or, once more: “ The 
one great excellence of religion—the religion of the cross—is 
that it raises patience, first into a virtue, then into a hope.” .. . 
‘I should like to tell you of Lord Lytton’s sympathy with the 
poor and suffering, of his humility, of the attachment of his 
friends to him, of his generous feeling towards others; but I 
must conclude. The omissions and shortcomings of his life, he 
would have been the first to confess and to lament. What I 
have done may he within himself make pure! And so, with 
deep and affectionate remembrance—though, as he would have 
wished, not with formal panegyrics—we bid farewell to one of 
England’s greatest writers, and one of the most distinguished 
men of our time ; and we leave him to rest where his hope was, 
in the mercy of God.’ 





Art. VII.—1. Harvesting Ante and Trap-door Spiders. Notes 
and Observations on their Habits and Dwellings. By J. Tra- 
herne Moggridge, F.L.S8. London: T, Reeve &Co. 1873. 


2. Introduction to Entomology, or Elements of the Natural His- 
tory of Insects. By William Kirby, M. A., F. R.S., F. L.S., 
Rector of Barham; and by William Spence, F.L.S. In IV. 
vols, London: Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme & Brown. 
1818. 

3. Natural History of Ants. By Pierre Huber. From the 
French, with Notes, by J. R. Johnson. London: 1820. 


Once upon a time, says a Mohammedan legend, King Solo- 
mon issued a decree that all living creatures should appear before 
him, by their representatives, bringing him tribute. Among 
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the others came the ant, dragging the body of a locust, many 
times larger than itself. For this herculean service it alone, of 
all the insect tribe, was admitted to the joys of Paradise. The 
providence, the industry, the courage of these little creatures have 
been celebrated in every tongue. A belief in these qualities may 
be found embalmed in the poetry and fable of many nations, and 
woven into the very texture of their languages in the form of 
proverbs. 

The Arabians estimated the wisdom of the ant so highly that 
it was their custom to place one of these insects in the hand of 
a new-born babe, repeating these words: ‘ May the boy turn out 
clever and skilful.’ The Talmudists say, that the expression 
‘Thy justice, O God, reaches to the heavens,’ was drawn forth 
from a contemplation of the wonderful ways of the ant. The 
familiar passage in the Proverbs of Solomon,—‘ Go to the ant, 
thou sluggard: consider her ways and be wise; which, having 
no guide, overseer, or ruler, provides her meat in the summer, 
and gathereth her food in the harvest’, shows the estimation of the 
Hebrews. Hesiod, Horace, Plautus, and Claudius Alianus con- 
firm the belief of earlier writers, by their allusions to the habits 
of these insects. Virgil compares the Trojans’ departure to their 
busy toils with much minuteness of detail, Dryden thus trans- 
lates the passage :— 


——The beach is covered o’er 
With Trojan bands that blacken all the shore: 
On every side are seen descending down, 
Thick swarms of soldiers, loaden from the town. 
Thus, in battalia, march embodied ants, 
Fearful of winter, and of future wants, 
T’ invade the corn, and to their cells convey 
The plundered forage of their yellow prey. 
The sable troops along the narrow tracks, 
Scarce bear the weighty burden on their backs; 
Some set their shoulders to the ponderous grain; 
Some guard the spoil; some lash the lagging train; 
All ply their several tasks, and equal toil sustain. 

—ineid, Book IV., 1. 402. 


So long as the natural history of Europe was written by the 
Southrons, this habit of providing supplies for winter use was 
universally believed in regard to all species of ants; when, how- 
ever, the naturalists of France, England, and Switzerland in- 
stituted investigations, the tide turned the other way, and the 
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fact was utterly denied. In each case a few species were observed, 
and what was found to be true of them was assumed to be true 
of all. In each case the observations were correct, but the gen- 
eralizations mistaken. 

Huber, Latrielle, Gould, Kirby, and Spence, all deny the fact 
that ants lay up provision for the winter; but the recent inves- 
tigations of Lieut.-Col. Sykes and Dr. Jerdon in India, of Mr. 
Bates in Brazil, of Dr. Delacoux in New Grenada, of Dr. Lince- 
cum in Texas, and of Mr. Moggridge in Mentone, prove con- 
clusively that some species of tropical ants do store away seed 
and grain for winter use. We shall, however, consider first what 
has been known in regard to ordinary European ants for many 
years, and afterwards add the facts recorded by very recent 
observers upon the Harvesting and Honey Ants of warmer 
climates. 

An ordinary ant-hill presents the appearance of a confused 
heap of earth, either alone, or mixed with bits of leaves, straw, 
wood, grain, or any other portable material. Such an inartistic 
exterior would scarcely prepare one for the marvellous accuracy 
and delicacy of the internal structure. The architecture of an 
ant-hill, within, is most exquisitely adapted to every need of its 
inhabitants, Innumerable chambers arranged in stories, com- 
municate by means of galleries, which generally radiate from a 
_ large central chamber. The superficial cells are provided for the 
use of the larvee during the day, where they may enjoy the 
warmth of the sun; in the deeper ones they are deposited at night 
or during the winter, for protection against the cold and violent 
changes of the outside air. During the day a number of aper- 
tures are to be seen in the hills of the red ants, which communi- 
cate with the interior; at night, or during inclement weather, 
these doors remain closed, and are guarded by sentinels. The 
walls, floors, and ceilings of the different rooms are formed of 
clay, excavated from the bottom of the nest,and kneaded up with 
other materials, so as to form a solid, durable, and water-proof 
cement. The red ants construct larger dwellings than those of 
any other English species, though they are small when compared 
with the structures of some tropical species. Malonel states that 
he saw in Guiana ant-hills fifteen or twenty feet high, and from 
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thirty to forty feet in diameter at the base ; and Stedman speaks 
of some ant-hills which he saw in Surinam which were ‘six feet 
high, and at least one hundred feet in circumference.’ [Kirby 
and Spence, vol. I., pp. 482-3.] 

‘ The nest of Formica brunnea ’, Kirby and Spence go on to say, 
‘is composed wholly of earth, and consists of a great number of 
stories, sometimes not fewer than forty, twenty below the level 
of the soil, and twenty above ; which last, following the slope of 
the ant-hill, are concentric. Each story separately examined, 
exhibits cavities in the shape of saloons, narrower apartments, 
and long galleries which preserve the communication between 
both. The arched roofs of the most spacious rooms are supported 
by very thin walls, or occasionally by small pillars and true but- 
tresses, some having only one entrance from above, others a 
second communicating with the lowerstory. The main galleries, 
several of which, in some places, meet in one large saloon, com- 
municate with other subterranean passages, which are often car- 
ried to the distance of several feet from the hill.’ [Kirby and 
Spence, vol. I., p. 483]. These brown ants employ soft clay in 
the construction of their nests. After a shower has moistened the 
clay sufficiently to render it ductile, different workers serape it 
up from the bottom of the nest, and convey it in their mandibles 
tothe point where the building is going on ; here they spread and 
mould it as they wish, the antenne accompanying every move- 
ment. After it is shaped, they render it firm by pressing upon 
it with their fore-feet. No matter how many laborers have con- 
tributed their quota of material and labor to the building of a 
room, the walls and ceiling look, when completed, like one layer 
perfectly consolidated and carefully finished. They first trace 
their plan by laying the foundations of walls and pillars, and 
then upon the base erect the structure. There seems a codpe- 
ration here which is superior to that of the bees. When the 
walls reach the height of about half an inch, a low arched ceiling 
is constructed from side to side: though these ceilings are some- 
times two inches across, the ants manage to construct them by 
beginning to spring the arched roof from the angles made by 
the walls, They are so industrious that they sometimes complete 
a whole story, with its galleries, saloons, and smaller rooms, in 
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the course of seven or eight hours. If they find that the clay 
from any cause crumbles, the whole structure is pulled down and 
rebuilt. 

All of these operations were witnessed by Pierre Huber, who 
confined a colony of mason-ants in a glass formicary with wooden 
shutters. After having gradually accustomed them to working 
in the light, he says :—‘ I watched with a considerable degree of 
interest, the most trifling movements of my masons, and found 
they did not work after the manner of wasps and humble-bees, 
when occupied in constructing a covering to their nest. The 
latter sit, as it were, astride on the border or margin of the cov- 
ering; and take it between their teeth to model and attenuate it 
according to their wish. ‘The wax of which it is composed, and 
the paper which the wasp employs, moistened by some kind of 
glue, are admirably adapted for this purpose; but the earth of 
which the ants make use, from its possessing little tenacity , must 
be worked up after some other manner, 

‘Each ant, then, carried between its teeth the pellet of earth 
it had formed by scraping with the end of its mandibles the bot- 
tom of its abode, a circumstance which I have frequently wit- 
nessed in open day. ‘This little mass of earth being composed 
of particles but just united, could be readily kneaded and moulded 
as the ants wished; thus, when they had applied it to the spot 
where they had to rest, they divided and pressed against it with 


their teeth, so as to fill up the little inequalities of their wall.’ . 


{Huber on Ants, p. 28.] 

There seems no doubt that ants, unlike most other insects, 
build without the use of any secretion of their own, and that the 
clay walls and ceilings of their chambers are solidified by the 
alternate action of the sun and rainslone. The clay of which 
they build must always be in a moist condition, before it is fit 
for their purposes ; but after the apartments are once completed 
and pronounced perfect by the mason-ants, they are very rarely 
injured by any atmospheric influences, 

Huber mentions that, on one occasion, some ants had partially 
constructed a story of their dwelling, when the rain ceased and 
a keen north wind sprung up, which dried the clay too much for 
their purposes; the ants not only abandoned their employment, 
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but leveled the unfinished apartments: they were then supplied 
with artificial moisture, upon which they recommenced their 
labors, and reconstructed their building. Huber also saw a 
single ant make, and cover in, a gallery which was several ' 
inches in length; its walls were made perfectly concave and 
smooth by this one ant without assistance. These ingenious 
little masons often take advantage of favorable circumstances for 
the construction of their dwellings. If an ant discovers the 
crossed stalks of any plant in such a position that it promises 
support to its projected building, it examines the stem, on every 
side, until apparently satisfied ; it then ‘distributes with much 
sagacity and address, parcels of earth in the spaces, and along 
the stems, taking from every quarter materials adapted to its 
object, sometimes indifferent whether it destroys the work that 
others had commenced ; so much are its motions regulated by 
the idea it has conceived, and upon which it acts, with little 
attention to all else around it.’ [Huber on Ants, p.41.] Often 
when it becomes necessary for the abode of a colony of ants 
to be enlarged, they use, in the same way, the grass, or stalks of 
low plants, which grow near it. These they coat with layers of 
a fine earthy paste till it attains the requisite solidity, and then, 
from pillar to pillar, which have been thus artificially formed, 
they spring arches. At times these spacious pillared chambers 
are subdivided into smaller apartments, by running up partition 
walls between the pillars. One species make papier-maché tents 
over their flocks of aphides. The structure is attached to the 
smaller branches of the tree upon which the aphides feed, and is 
several feet above the ground. This substance is made from the 
crumbling dry wood of hard-wood trees, worked into a paste. 
Each worker carries up the tree a portion of this building ma- 
terial, ready prepared, and the work is continued till all the flocks 
and herds are housed. 

The hill, fallow, or wood ant, (F. rufa) as it is called by dif- 
ferent naturalists, constructs its halls and galleries by excavation ; 
these chambers lack the elegance characteristic of the habitations 
of the red and brown ant, but seem to answer every purpose for 
which they are designed. The roof, which covers the whole 
construction, is formed of straw and stubble compacted together 
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with moistened earth, which afterwards hardens in the sun, 
They seem to select their material with special reference to the 
purpose for which it is designed: long straws laid across one 
another in a most ingenious way, roof in the galleries, while 
smaller pieces are used for the rooms. The wood ants, like the 
red ants, close the entrances to their nests at night; the doors 
are closed with bits of wood, twigs, and other material, which they 
finally thatch over with leaves. 

A few scattered colonies of F. rufa have been discovered in 
this country. It has not, however, been determined whether 
these ants are indigenous, or whether, which seems most probable, 
they have been introduced by commerce from the old country. 
There are (so we are informed by Mr. P. R. Uhler, one of our 
most accurate entomologists) three colonies in the State of Mary- 
land. One of these settlements, in the year 1855, consisted of 
six or eight ant-mounds; now they extend over an area measur- 
ing half-a-mile in length, and covering the side of a ridge which 
lies near Lutherville, about five miles from Baltimore. Another 
of these large settlements of F. rufa is to be found on the line of 
the Western Maryland R. R., near Lake Roland, and here the 
species, singularly enough, seem to have lost their usual architec- 
tural instincts, and build under logs, rejected railroad ties, stones, 
or whatever artificial shelter they can find, and show none of 
their usual characteristics in the erection of the huge mounds 
built by them in other localities, which are sometimes eight feet 
in diameter and six feet high. There is another colony of these 
ants to be found near Springfield, Mass., of which we shall have 
occasion to speak hereafter. 

Another species of European ant, called the carpenter ant, 
makes its dwelling in the trunks of trees. Their tools are their 
jaws and mandibles alone, but these seem all-sufficient. ‘The 
laborers of this species’ [the emmet or jet ant] says Huber, ‘ work 
always in the interior of trees, and are desirous of being screened 
from observation ; thus every hope, on our part, is precluded of 
following them in their several occupations.’ But he goes on to 
describe their habitations. On one side of their nest, he found 
horizontal galleries following the curvature of the layers of the 
wood, on another side parallel galleries separated by very thin 
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layers of the wood, and communicating with each other by oval 
openings in the partition walls. Chambers are to be found in 
different parts of the nest, and here and there are to be seen long 
colonnades which support the upper stories, and yet leave a free 
passage beneath. In the roots of the trees, the chambers and 
galleries become less regular; but ‘if the work be less regular’, 
says Huber, ‘it becomes more delicate ; for the ants, profiting by 
the hardness and solidity of the materials, give to their building 
an extreme degree of lightness. I have seen fragments of from 
eight to ten inches in length, and of equal height, formed of wood 
as thin as paper.’ [Huber on Ants, p. 56.] All these delicate 
apartments are tinged with a dingy brown or black hue, the 
cause of which has not been ascertained. 

Two other species, the Formica nigra and the Formica flava, 
after excavating chambers in the wood, collect the sawdust and 
knead it up, with spiders’ webs for cement, into a material out of 
which they construct entire chambers. The naturalist of Capt. 
Cook’s expedition states that a kind of ant’s-nest which he dis- 
covered in New South Wales is made of several leaves, which 
the ants bend down and glue together by some viscous secretion 
of their own. He says that he saw thousands uniting their 
strength to hold the leaves in place, while their companions fas- 
tened them together. ‘To satisfy ourselves’, says he, ‘that the 
leaves were bent and held down by the efforts of these diminu- 
tive artificers, we disturbed them at their work ; and as soon as 
they were driven from their stations, the leaves upon which they 
were employed sprang up with a force much greater than we 
could have thought them able to conquer by any combination of 
strength.’ [Rennie’s Insect Architecture, p. 306. ] 

‘This ant’ (F. smaragdino) says Dr. Jerdon,‘ is well known 
in Malabar and the wooded parts of India, but is rare in the 
Carnatic, where I have only seen it in one or two large mango- 
groves. It forms a nest of living leaves, which it draws together 
without detaching from the branch, and unites with a fine white 
web ; sometimes this nest is above a foot in diameter, but usually 
smaller. ..... . They often form a temporary web round the 
flowers, or sometimes round the fruit of various trees, viz. the 
Eugenia malaccensis, Artabothry’s odoratissima, &c., apparently 
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only for the purpose of feeding undisturbed” [Dr. T. C. 
Jerdon, Annals and Magazine of Nat. Hist., vol. XIII. sec. 
series. | 

The same observer mentions another species of ants whose 
habitation is scarcely less wonderful. He says that these little 
creatures, which are quite black, inhabit the entire woody fibre 
of a tree, every twig and branch of which is filled with them. 
‘When we first found the tree’, he says, ‘ we gathered some of the 
branches, and were scarcely less astonished than we should have 
been to find that we had profaned a consecrated grove, when every 
tree upon being wounded gave signs of life; for we were in- 
stantly covered with legions of these animals, swarming from 
every broken bough, and inflicting their stings with incessant 
violence.’ [Rennie’s Insect Architecture, p, 306.] ‘The tree 
thus swarming with inhabitants seemed in full and vigorous 
life.’ 

The fungus ant (Polyrachis bispinosa) makes its nest of the 
fibre of the cotton-wood tree felted together in a solid mass: the 
Polyrachis textor weaves a network of bits of wood and ten- 
drils, through which the enclosed nest is visible. Our space 
limits us to the description of only a few of the more curious 
habitations of these little insects. 

In every colony there are three kinds of ants: males, females, 
and workers. The males and females, when they emerge from 
the cocoon, possess wings, and are larger than the common ant ; 
their sole office, under ordinary conditions, is to furnish the 
formicary with inhabitants. There seems to be very small doubt 
that the worker ants, like the worker bees, are not sexless, but 
are undeveloped females. Upon them falls the whole labor of 
the community ; they rear, feed, and instruct the young, guard 
the apertures, attend the queen, build the dwellings, repair dam- 
ages, collect provision of whatever kind, fight the battles, capture 
the slaves, bring home and milk the flocks of aphides, or harvest 
the grain, as the case may be; in fact, they are at once the war- 
riors, police, architects, purveyors, nurses, and servants of the 
colony. 

There is a family of ants called Mutillide, or solitary ants, 
which are comparatively rare in England, though common to 
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most other countries. Among these ants there are no neuters or 
workers ; the males are always winged, and the females wingless, 
This is generally a parasitic insect, the larva of the Mutilla 
feeding on that of the humble-bee. ‘In Denmark’, says Wood, 
‘out of a nest of humble-bees containing nearly eighty cells, 
only two of the legitimate inhabitants were hatched, and seventy- 
six Mutillas.’ [Jnsects at Home, p. 341.] This family are 
however not all parasites. 


The head of the ant is triangular and oblong, coming to 
a point more or less obtuse, terminated by mandibles underneath 
which lies the mouth. In each side of the head are two large, 
oval, reticulated eyes, and above these the stemmata, found in 
the hymenopterous insects ; these stemmata or ocelli are three 
smooth hemispherical dots, placed in a triangular position; they 
are imperfect organs of vision, capable of distinguishing the ex- 
istence and direction of light, but incompetent to determine the 
form and color of objects. The mandibles of the females and 
workers are horny, concave, curved, toothed, and movable; those 
of the males terminate in a point, and are covered with hair, 
Besides these external organs of the mouth, they possess an upper 
lip which projects slightly, two inferior jaws that play from right 
to left, and a lower lip. 

In the process of drinking, from the jaw proceeds a little 
conical, fleshy, yellow tubercle, which performs the office of a 
tongue, alternately advancing and retreating. It proceeds from 
the lower lip, which serves as base and perhaps sheath to this 
small projection; from analogy we call it a tongue, though it is 
smaller than the same organ in other insects. In the centre of 
the head are two palpi, or feelers, and two others also at the 
base of the tongue whose use is undetermined. The antenne 
are set in the fore part of the head, are bent, and composed, like 
those of the bee, of twelve or thirteen joints; the male having 
always one more joint than the worker or the female. 

The head is attached by a thin, short, muscular neck to the 
corslet. The corslet of the winged ant is larger in proportion 
to its head than that of the worker; the wings are set on the 
back part of the corslet. The workers are narrower in the body 
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than the males or females, and are wanting in the apparatus for 
moving the wings; the shape of the corslet is found to vary with 
different species. The wings are four in number, the posterior 
being shorter than the anterior; in the act of flying the two 
wings, on one side, are hooked together, so as to form but one 
horizontal surface, by means of a row of little hooks disposed at 
their margin. To each of the three lower parts of the corslet 
are attached a pair of legs connected by a movable piece, the 
posterior legs being longest. The legs are divided into three 
parts, thigh, leg, and foot or tarsus ; the latter terminates in two 
hooks. The leg proper is furnished with a long, smooth, straight 
spine, and the foot with a brush of stiff hair, for cleaning the 
antenne, head, &c, The abdomen is always larger than the 
- corslet, and, being composed of five or six rings which slip over 
one another, telescope-wise, can be extended at will. The 
workers and females of some species have stings composed of 
two filaments. These organs are never found in the males; ‘in 
fact’, says Wood, ‘ as the sting is a modification of the ovipositor, 
it follows that no male insect can possess a sting.’—[Insects at 
Home, p. 335.] 


In the warm days, during the months of July and September, 
the dwellings of the various species of these insects may be seen 
swarming with winged ants,—the males and females of the 
colony. Soon, by a general impulse, the whole multitude rises, 
with a slow movement, to the height of about ten feet. The 
whole swarm alternately rises and falls, producing upon the eye 
of the spectator the impression of a slender network, which 
proceeds with a tremulous, undulating motion. The noise 
emitted b the enormous numbers included in a swarm, does 
not equal that produced by a single wasp; the lightest breeze 
scatters them, and their motions may be directed by the observer, 
for, if he pleases to walk slowly beneath the swarm, it will regu- 
late its motions by his. Captain Haverfield, R. N., and Dr. 
Bromley, surgeon of H. M. S. Clorinde, testify to their observa- 
tion of an enormous swarm of these ants in the Medway, in the 
fall of the year 1814. Both of these gentlemen observed a 
curious black appearance upon the surface of the water floating 
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with the tide. Upon bringing up a bucket-full, it proved to be © 
a swarm of ants. ‘The column’, says Dr. Bromley, ‘ appeared 
to be in breadth eight or ten feet, in height about six inches, and 
in length five or six miles.’ Mr, Gleditsch gives an account in 
the Memoir of the Academy of Berlin, of a swarm of ants which, 
viewed at a distance, looked like an aurora, as the light was re- 
flected from its edges, and from the jets which fringed the mass. 
‘These several columns’, he says, ‘continued in motion during 
the space of half an hour; each column looked like a close net- 
work, and had an undulating motion as it proceeded, alternately 
rising and falling at regular intervals.’ 

The females, unlike the queen-bees, do not mark the home 
from which they emerge, and, in consequence, do not return to 
the same ant-hill after fecundation; and if it were not that 
some of the females were fertilized in or near the nests, the 
colonies would be left motherless and queenless. Myriads upon 
myriads of the females, and all of the males at swarming 
time perish, becoming generally a prey to birds and fishes, 
The few females which survive found new colonies; the old 
colonies secure a queen for themselves, by capturing one which 
has been fertilized near the hive, Six ants seize her, one by 
each leg, and hold her captive until she becomes accustomed 
to the confinement; during this time she is fed and attended 
with the greatest care and tenderness. As soon as the queen 
begins to lay, she loses all desire to escape, and deprives herself 
of the means to do so by tearing off her wings. 

The queen is always accompanied by one ant, which mounts 
upon her body with its fore-legs, walking on the ground, at the 
same time, with its hind-legs, This ant constantly supplies the 
royal wants, but is relieved from her arduous duties when she 
becomes tired, and her place is supplied by another worker. The 
main duty of this lady-in-waiting to her majesty seems to be that 
of noting the time and place of ovaposition. 

After the queen begins to lay, she receives from her subjects 
all the homage which the worker-bees pay to their sovereign ; 
the ants press around their queen, caress her, offer her food, help 
her along the difficult passage-ways, and often carry her bodily 
through them. When she wishes to be thus carried, she cvils her- 
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self up into asmall, compact mass, and is then suspended upon the 
jaws of a worker, which are so crossed as to sustain her. When 
she is set down, others swarm around her, caressing her with their 
antenne, and offering her food. ‘They have a particular way of 
skipping, leaping, and standing upon their hind-legs’, says Gould, 
‘and prancing with the others. These frolics they make use of, 
both to congratulate each other when they meet, and to show 
their regard for their queen ; some of them gently walk over her, 
others dance around her ;—she is generally encircled with a clus- 
ter of attend&nts, who, if you separate them from her, soon collect 
themselves into a body and enclose her in their midst.’ ‘ Nay, 
even if she dies’, say Kirby and Spence, ‘as if they were un- 
willing to believe it, they continue sometimes for months the 
same attentions to her, and treat her with the same courtly 
formality as if she were alive, and they will brush her and lick 
her incessantly.’ Gould thinks that their loyalty only manifests 
itself temporarily, and from interested motives; and that as soon 
as the queen has deposited all the eggs necessary in any cell, the 
attentions of the workers about her relax. But their devotion 
to the dead body of their queen, which has been noticed many 
times, proves them to be capable of disinterested devotion. 
However this may be, the queen rarely wants for the homage of 
her subjects. During the summer she is constantly going from 
cell to cell depositing eggs, and she receives homage from each 
group as she approaches. Neither the queen of the ants, nor the 
queen of the bees, has a body-guard composed of particular in- 
dividuals; in each case she receives special attention, as she 
makes her royal progress, from the subjects by whom she is im- 
mediately surrounded ; so that though never without her cortege, 
it does not accompany her, but forms about her as she proceeds, 
and falls back into the common herd of workers after she has 
passed by. This statement, of course, does not refer to her ‘maid 
of honor,’ of whom we have already spoken. 

In the course of a few days, after the flight of the winged ants, 
the fertile queen, which the old colony has secured, begins to lay. 
She seems to recognize the fact that her life is to be, henceforth, a 
domestic one, and so rids herself of her wings, which would prove 

very much in her way. Huber says that one queen, whom he 
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clusely observed, freed herself of these incumbrances thus: She 
first stretched her wings so as to bring them before her head, 
then crossed them in all directions, till finally, as the result of 
these violent contortions, they all four fell off at the same mo- 
ment. Some of the queens seem to require the aid of their legs 
in thus ‘unhitching’ their wings; they certainly use them in 
~ doing so. 

The eggs laid by the queen-ant are very small, too small to be 
readily distinguishable by the naked eye. The queen lays them 
sometimes wherever she may happen to be, and sometimes in the 
cells prepared for theit reception. The royal attendant is ever 
on the look-out for the beginning of ovaposition. As soon as 
this begins, workers surround the queen, who seize the eggs as 
soon as they are extruded ; take them, in small parcels, into their 
mouths, where they turn them continually backward and forward 
with their tongues, to ensure that degree of moisture which is 
essential to their proper development, and then convey them to 
the rooms reserved for the purpose, where they constantly tend 
them till they are hatched. Regularly every evening, an hour 
before sunset, the eggs and pups are removed to the lower story 
of the nest, and there deposited in apartments protected from the 
chill of the outer air. In fine weather, every morning after the 
warmth of the sun has penetrated the covering of the hill, they 
are carried up and deposited in the superficial cells, but if the 
weather is stormy they are allowed to remain below. 

The nest is always stored with larve which require, when the 
whole colony is not in a torpid condition, to be fed several times 
aday. The workers supply the undeveloped larve with a half- 
digested fluid which they regurgitate for them, the larve reach- 
ing out for this food when they are hungry. Besides having to 
feed and move daily from seven to eight thousand larve,— the 
ordinary number in an ant’s nest,— other work devolves upon 
these industrious little creatures. It is necessary that the larve 
shall be kept perfectly clean, and this work is also performed by 
them. While some of the workers are devoting themselves to 
the duty of feeding the larvs, others are cleansing them, and 
others again stand guard upon their hind-legs in an attitude of 
defiance, ready to eject upon the enemy the formic acid with 
which they are supplied. 
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When the time comes for the fully matured insect to emerge 
from its cocoon, it also falls to the lot of the worker to extricate 
it. When the ants discover that the pups are ready to emerge, 
a great bustle arises in the apartments, Three or four workers 
mount on one cocoon; gently and carefully they cut away the 
threads which enclose the head of the young ant; they then 
draw it out of the cocoon, enclosed in the pellicle which still 
surrounds it. After this the pellicle is removed with gentle care; 
every member is disengaged from its case; the wings of those 
who possess them, are unfolded and expanded. For several days 
these watchful nurses follow the baby-ant, feeding it, and teach- 
ing it its way through the labyrinthian galleries and corridors of 
its hive. When the males and females are about to take flight, 
soon after their emergence from the pupe state, these same guar- 
dians follow them and minister to them, caressing them and 
feeding them to the moment of their departure. The devotion 
manifested by the workers toward the young of the colony is 
very remarkable. On one occasion, an ant which was observed 
to be engaged in conveying to a place of safety some pup, was 
cut in two; it succeeded, however, with only its head and half its 
body, in conveying away and safely depositing twelve of the 
pupe before it succumbed and fell dead. 

No mention has yet been made of any maternal office which 
is performed by the mother of the swarm, except that of laying 
eggs, because we have been considering the economy of an old 
colony, which has secured to itself a fertile queen. Myriads of 
the winged females, as we have said, perish, but the few who 
survive found new colonies, and for a time perform for their 
progeny all the services which afterwards devolve upon the 
workers, M. Perrot once discovered a sinall nest occupied by a 
single female who was rearing four pups ; and Huber has found 
several colonies where a few workers, assisted by the queen, were 
' engaged in caring for the young. When, however, the season 
advances, and the workers have emerged in sufficient numbers 
to supply the needs of the swarm, the queen finds quite enough 
to do in supplying the nest with eggs, and her other labors, 
therefore, devolve upon the workers. 

Many observations have been made to determine the method 
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of communicating ideas among these little creatures. The mo- 
ment a disturbance is created at the surface of an ant’s nest, the 
alarm is communicated throughout the whole colony; they 
begin to carry away their young to places of safety, and the 
warriors range themselves for battle. In the avenues of the 
more domestic families, sentinels are stationed to give warning 
of the approach of danger. ‘ Disturbing once’, say Kirby and 
Spence, ‘the little heaps of earth thrown up at the entrances 
into the nest of F. flava... I was struck by observing a 
single ant immediately come out as if to see what was the matter, 
and this three separate times.’—[ Vol. II., p. 59.] 

Huber mentions that when he disturbed several ants of the 
species F. herculanea, which were ata distance from their nest 
in a hollow tree, they ran toward their comrades nearer home, 
and struck against them with their heads ; those ants thus in- 
formed of impending danger, communicated it in their turn to 
others, till the whole colony were ina state of extreme excite- 
ment. 

In order to determine certain points in regard to their habits, 
Huber constructed artificial formicaries, whose legs were plunged 
into vessels of water to prevent the escape of the ants, One 
day when he observed a number of them drinking from the 
water in the vessel, he disturbed them by a sudden jar; most of 
the ants hurried home in evident alarm, but a few remained to 
quench their thirst. Upon this one of the ants, which had re- 
treated in the first.instance, returned to warn its companions ; it 
succeeded, by dint of pushing and striking, in obliging three to 
go home, but the fourth being either very thirsty or very ob- 
stinate, refused to move. The emissary from the camp finding 
its kindly pushes and blows of no avail, seized the loiterer by 
one of its hind legs; upon which it turned round, showed fight 
for a minute, and then returned to its potations; but the friendly 
ant, neither cowed nor discouraged, seized its ungrateful comrade 
by the jaws, and carried it off to the formicary. 

If the ruins of an ant’s nest be scattered in a closed room, 
each ant, of the thousands forming the colony, will go on a 
separate voyage of discovery. As soon as one of them discovers 
a way of escape, this is communicated to one or two comrades ; 
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they, in turn, spread the intelligence, and constitute themselves 
guides, till the whole colony makes its escape. Gould confined 
a swarm of ants toa flower-pot, which was placed in water to 
prevent their escape; after some days, when they had become, 
apparently, quite reconciled to their confinement, he fastened 
small threads from the upper edge of the flower-pot to the 
ground, beyond the pans of water. The ants were not long in 
discovering these avenues of communication with the outer 
world. In a very little while the threads were covered with 
trains of workers, hurrying to and fro over their suspension 
bridges. 

Ligon’s account of the Barbadoes ants, as quoted by Kirby and 
Spence, is extremely interesting. ‘If I should say they are here 
or there’, he says, ‘I should do them wrong, for they are every- 
where. . . . . « We sometimes kill a cockroach, and throw him 
on the ground, and mark what they will do with him: his body 
is bigger than a hundred of them, and yet they will find means 
to take hold of him and lift him up; and, having him above 
ground, away they carry him, and some go by as ready assistants if 
any be weary; and some are the officers that lead and show the 
way to the hole into which he must pass; and if the van-couriers 
perceive that the body of the cockroach lies across, and will not 
pass through the hole or arch through which they mean to carry 
him, order is given and the body turned endwise, and this is 
done a foot before they come to the hole, and that without any 
stop or stay; and this is observable, that they never pull con- 
trary ways.’ [pp. 63-64. ] 

He also mentions, in regard to these ants, that when a table 
was cleaned entirely, and then sugar strewn upon it, a few ants 
reached the treasure by a circuitous route ; they immediately de- 
parted, and soon returned, bringing with them many more ants ; 
if you kill a number, by clapping down upon them a book, or 
something hard, in about fifteen minutes every body will have 
been conveyed away by the surviving friends, Wherever a store 
of sweetmeats, or sugar, or any favorite food of these little crea- 
tures is discerned by a single one of them, the whole colony is 
soon informed of the fact. In many instances, when, as is the 
custom in climates where they abound, food is protected by being 
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placed in vessels surrounded by water, ant after ant will plunge 
into the liquid and be drowned, till a bridge is formed of their 
dead bodies, over which their companions travel to the desired 
goal, 

The communication of ideas between ants is a fact established 
beyond dispute; the manner in which it is effected seems to be 
the same as in the case of other insects, that is, by means of their 
antenne. Information of danger, of the discovery of a store of 
food, of a desire to be fed, or to be carried, is always accompanied 
by touches and motions of the antenne; by means of these 
organs they seem to inform the helpless larve when to open 
their mouths to be fed, and their milch-kine when to yield up 
their honey. 

One of the most singular things in the economy of the ants, is 
the relation which exists between them and the aphides. These 
little insects (familiarly known as rose-lice) constitute the milch 
cattle of the ants, and they, being a pastoral people, have great 
possessions in flocks and herds, Wherever the aphides congre- 
gate, there the ants followthem. The aphis penetrates the tender 
bark of a plant, and, without intermission, absorbs its sap, which 
is converted into a fluid very closely resembling honey. If no 
ants are near to receive it, the aphis, with a sudden jerk of the 
body, ejaculates it to a distance. This is what is known as 
honey-dew ; but if, as is usually the case, there are ants in waiting, 
they seize and suck greedily down the drop of sweet liquid. The 
drop makes its appearance from three different places in the body 
of the aphis,—two little ‘setiform tubes’ placed on either side of 
the back, and an orifice between them. If the aphides fail to 
supply the ants with the precious food, they solicit it, by patting 
with their antenne the side of the aphis’ body, till in response 
the drop makes its appearance. 

It is not only the aphis which thus yields up to the ants the 
food they so much love, but the cocci also afford them nutriment 
in the same way, Pierre Huber, in his observations upon ants, 
speaks of the ‘gall insects’ in this connection ; but he evidently 
meant not the cynips which causes the gall, but the cocci, which 
frequent it. In one instance he calls them the kermes and cocchi- 
neal insect, which are very different from what we would now 
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understand by the gall-fly, or gall insect. In the days of Huber 
very little was known of the cynipide, which readily explains 
this mistake, if indeed it be a mistake. 

The ants not only make use of the aphides, but they also make 
property of them, ‘ for the possession of which’, say the authors 
of the Introduction to Entymology, ‘they contend with great 
earnestness, and use every means to keep them to themselves.’ 
[Kirby and Spence, vol. IT., p. 90.] At times a colony of ants 
lay claim to the aphides which inhabit the branches of a par- 
ticular tree or plant, and fiercely dispute the right with any 
stranger ants who show a disposition to invade their possessions. 
Sometimes, in order to secure them, they take their aphides in 
their mouths, and carry them away to a place of safety. A guard 
is usually stationed to protect the tree or branch which is their 
pasture-land ; or, if the branch be in such a position as to render 
it possible, it is occasionally enclosed, with a communication left 
open between it and the nest. The tent-building ants, as we 
have before mentioned, erect roofs of papier-maché over the flocks 
of aphides. 

The formica flava, which is an ant of a very domestic dis- 
position, gathers around it herds of aphides, which live upon the 
roots of grass and other plants. These it stables within its nest, 
and so possesses its magazine close at hand. The stables must, 
of course, be placed in some position where the roots of plants 
penetrate, and food for the aphis be thus supplied. The ant 
bestows as much care upon the eggs of the aphides as they do 
upon their own. It holds them in its mouth, moistens them, and 
brings them up to sun. If any attack is made upon the nest, 
these precious eggs are carried away, and placed in safety, with 
a solicitude as great as that bestowed upon the pupz of the ants 
themselves, They -will fight fiercely for the possession of their 
cattle, if attacked by the inhabitants of another formicary, and 
will sometimes carry them away in their mouths from the presence 
of danger, or remove them in the same way if they see fit to 
change their pasture. The fact mentioned, and we believe dis- 
covered, by Huber, that ants and aphides thus dwelling together, 
become torpid and recover themselves at exactly the same tem- 
perature, helped to throw discredit upon the idea that ants lay 
11 
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up stores for the winter. The species of ants which depend upon 
the aphides for sustenance, it is true, do not provide in any other 
way for the cold season. There are not only pastoral ants, but, 
in warmer countries where they probably do not become torpid 
during the whole winter, agricultural ants as well. The dis- 
cussion of these latter species we shall defer till further on in our 
article. 

There is nothing more interesting in the natural history of 
these insects, than is to be found in the record of their battles 
and protracted hostilities. Though so minute, their weapons are 
formidable enough to cause serious discomfort to any opponent, 
even to man himself. These weapons consist of two powerful 
mandibles, ‘ with which’, say Kirby and Spence, ‘they sometimes 
fix theraselves so obstinately to the object of their attack, that 
they will sooner be torn limb from limb than let go their hold; 
and after their battles, the head of a conquered enemy may often 
be seen suspended to the antenne or legs of the victor,—a trophy 
of his valor, which, however troublesome, he will be compelled 
to carry about him to the day of his death.’ [Kirby and Spence, 
vol. II., p. 67.] They also possess a poison bag, filled with 
formic acid, which they inject into the wound made by the man- 
dibles. Ifa small wooden stick be made to penetrate an ant-hill, 
and then withdrawn, it will be so saturated with formic acid that 
it will retain the odor for hours afterwards. Beside the poison 
bag, some species of the genus myrmica possess a sting. 

The courage of the ants is not surpassed by that of any creature, 
no matter what may be its size. It does not seem to matter to 
them what their antagonist may be, they attack him whenever 
their lives, homes, families, or dignity is threatened, without re- 
gard to probabilities of defeat. ‘Point your finger’, say our 
authors, ‘toward any individual of /. rufa; instead of running 
away, it instantly faces about, and, that it may make the most 
of itself, stiffening its legs into a nearly straight line, it gives its 
body the utmost elevation it is capable of, and thus, 


“Collecting all its might, dilated stands,” 


prepared to repel your attack, Put your finger a little nearer, 
it immediately opens its jaws to bite you, and rearing upon its 
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hind-legs, bends its abdomen between them to ejaculate its venom 
into the wound.’ [Kirby and Spence, vol. II., p. 69.] 

The wars of the ants arise from causes very similar to those 
which impel mankind to have recourse to arms. It is now a 
quarrel over a disputed territory, and again a contest for the 
possession of their flocks of aphides. Sometimes an iniquitous 
attack of a powerful neighbor upon the peaceful city of a weaker 
colony will call forth a heroic defence, at others battalions of 
some particular species march out to enslave inferior tribes. 
The workers, it must be remembered, are always the soldiers. 
Generally these wars arise between different species ; occasionally, 
however, when two colonies of the same kind of ants have settled 
too near to each other, they engage in prolonged contests with each 
other. In one species, (myrmica rubra) combats between dif- 
ferent individuals of the same family occur; this seems to be for 
the purpose of ridding themselves of some obnoxious member of 
the community. Among this species of ant, Gould tells us, he 
frequently observed numbers surround a single ant, and tear it 
to pieces; the victim seems to have been disabled, from some 
cause or other, before they attack it. He once saw a headless 
ant dragged out of a nest and left contemptuously to die. 

Occasionally we find a record of these battles in the writings 
of the ancients. Amneas Sylvius closes a circumstantial account 
of one of these contests with the words, ‘This action was fought 
in the pontificate of Eugenius Fourth, in the presence of Nicholas 
Pistoriensis, an eminent lawyer.’ 

Huber witnessed a number of these contests, which he has re- 
corded in his usual graphic style. The battles described took 
place between the herculean and sanguine ants,—two continental 
species. A colony of herculean ants, apparently dissatisfied with 
their abode in the trunk of a tree, sallied forth and attacked the 
abode of their smaller, but more numerous, neighbors, the san- 
guine ants. After a severe contest, the sanguines were driven 
from the field, which they left strewn with their dead. Being 
forced to abandon their home, they carried all which constituted 
their wealth with them to a distance of about fifty feet from their 
former abode. Here they made their encampment, while small 
detachments of soldiers were posted near the entrance to the nest, 
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apparently to cover the march of recruits and to preserve the city 
itself from any sudden assault. The guard were observed to 
strike against each other with their antenne when they met, and 
to stand always with their mandibles open ready to repulse any 
attack. Whenever the enemy approached the camp, the sentinels 
assailed them with fury ; at first the battle seemed wholly con- 
fined to single combats. In these encounters the sanguine ant 
threw itself upon its antagonist, fastening upon the head, and so 
curving its own body as to inundate its stronger enemy with 
venom. Sometimes, after this furious assault, the sanguine ant 
quitted its hold, and retreated precipitately ; at others, the her- 
culean, getting the better in the contest, held its audacious enemy 
between its feet, and the two rolled together in the dust, violently 
struggling for the mastery. The advantage was generally, at 
first, in favor of the largest ant ; but soon its adversary would 
receive assistance from its own party, numbers of sanguine ants 
would collect around the herculean, inflicting wounds in many 
parts of its body. The herculean ant generally yielded to su- 
perior numbers, and either perished on the field, or was con- 
ducted a prisoner to the camp of the enemy.’ [Huber on Ants, 
p- 197.] 

Qne of the general engagements, described by Huber, took 
place between two colonies, whose cities were about a hundred 
paces apart. The whole space between these rival capitals, for 
the breadth of about two feet, was swarming with ants hurrying 
to and fro. The armies met midway between the hostile cities; 
thousands met and fought single-handed, while numbers were 
engaged in leading away prisoners, ‘The latter’, says Huber, 
‘made several ineffectual efforts to escape, as if aware that, upon 
their arrival at the camp, they would experience a cruel death. 
This scene of warfare covered a space about three feet square; a 
penetrating odor exhaled from all sides, and numbers of dead 
ants were seen covered with venom. ..... The fight usually 
began between two ants, which seized each other by the mandibles 
and raised themselves upon their hind-legs, to allow them to 
bring their abdomens forward and spurt their venom upon their 
adversaries. They were frequently so closely locked together 
that they fell upon their sides, and fought a long time in that po- 
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sition, in the dust. Soon they would raise themselves, and one 
would begin to drag his adversary. If the strength of the an- 
tagonists was equal, the two remained immovable, fixing each 
other to the ground, till a third came in to decide the contest.’ 
[Huber on Ants, p. 168.] 

Both of the combatants, however, often receive succor at the 
same moment; then the four, keeping firm hold of each other, 
struggle for victory ; others come in to give aid, and chains and 
groups of eight, ten or more ants thus formed are seen firmly 
locked together. On the approach of night, each weary warrior 
seeks an asylum in its own city, and the battle is renewed the 
next morning. The ants which are killed, or carried away 
prisoners, not being replaced, the number of combatants dimin- 
ishes till war is no longer possible. Each ant knows its own 
party, and if, by accident, in the mélée, it attacks one of its com- 
patriots, it lets go, and makes immediately the amende honorable 
by caressing and gently touching it with its antenne. During 
these contests, other ants are seen proceeding in the ordinary 
busjness of the formicary, as if nothing unusual were going on. 

Certain species of ants make incursions into the cities of other 
tribes for the purpose of taking captive and enslaving their young. 
The most important among these slave-dealers and slave-owners 
are the rufescent or red ants, while the slaves themselves are 
black. ‘ My readers’, says Huber, ‘ will perhaps be tempted to 
believe that I have suffered myself to be carried away by the love 
of the marvellous, . . . but the more the wonders of nature have 
attraction for me, the less do I feel inclined to alter them by a 
mixture of the reveries of imagination.’ He then adds to his 
own testimony, on this point, that of a distinguished naturalist, 
Prof. Jurine, who had verified his statements. . 

The rufescent and sanguine ants do not carry off the adults of 
the tribes which they attack, but only the helpless larve and 
pups, These they rear in their own nests, and, when they come 
to maturity, leave all the work of the colony to be performed by 
them. 

The rufescent ants, according to Huber, leave their nests to 
go upon these expeditions when the males have reached matu- 
rity. Ifany of the workers attempt to stray away earlier, they 
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are detained by their slaves till the proper time has come; this, 
_ of course, ensures the safety of the males and females of the slave- 
tribes, and prevents the capture of any pups which would prove 
useless to the captors. The time selected by the rufescents for 
issuing from the formicary, is from two to five in the afternoon 
of a moderately warm day. Previous to their emergence, scouts 
are sent out to explore the neighborhood. Upon their return, 
the whole body appears, and takes up the line of march. They 
apparently signal each other by pushing and touching with 
their mandibles and antenne. The advance-guard, which con- 
sists of eight or ten ants, go forward, then wheeling around and 
marching backward in a semi-circular path, join the main 
body of the warriors, while others take the lead, only to repeat, 
in their turn, the same manceuvres. ‘They have “no captain, 
overseer, or ruler,” as Solomon observes, their army being com- 
posed entirely of neuters, without a single female: thus all, in 
their turn, take their place at the head, and then, retreating to- 
wards the rear, make room for others. This is the usual order of 
their march ; and the object of it may be to communicate intel- 
ligence more readily from one part of the column to another,’ 
[Kirby and Spence, vol. IT., p. 78.] 

They finally disperse, and explore the ground with their an- 
tenne, till the formicary of black ants is detected. The door 
is usually guarded by sentinels, which fall upon the assailants 
with the utmost fury. The excitement is communicated to the 
interior of the nest, and the inhabitants come forth in swarms. 
Generally the black ants are driven back, and the assailants 
enter the nest, from which they soon emerge, each one bearing 
in its mouth a pupa, which it carries to its own abode, by the 
exact route over which the army had first come. It is rather 
the dash and élan of the assailants which ensures victory, than 
superior strength, either individual or collective. Sometimes 
the rufescents attack the nest of another species called miners 
(F. canicularia), which are more courageous than the negro-ants 
just described. The miners fall upon their assailants with fury, 
and dispute every step of progress; but in spite of their spirit 
and courage, the rufescents generally bear off their treasured 
pupe into slavery. 
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‘ During these combats’, say Kirby and Spence, ‘ the pillaged 
ant-hill presents, in miniature, the spectacle of a besieged city ; 
hundreds of its inhabitants may be seen making their escape, 
and carrying off in different directions, to a place of security, 
some, the young brood, and others their females that are newly 
excluded ; but when the danger is wholly passed, they bring 
them back to their city, the gates of which they barricade, and 
remain in great numbers near them to guard the entrance.’ 
[Vol. II., p. 81.] 

When the sanguine ants attack a formicary, for the sake of the 
slaves which it con tains, the proceedings are somewhat different. 
The besieging and the besieged array themselves for the fight ; 
the attack is often begun by the latter. Before the battle has 
fairly begun, the pups are brought out, and heaped on the 
farthest side of the nest. If repulsed, the negroes rush toward 
their pups, and endeavor to bear them away. If night over- 
takes them, a garrison is left in the captured city, and the young, 
which have not been carried away by friend or foe the day be- 
fore, are reserved for the victors. The sanguine ants, which 
are of a roving disposition, often leave their own abode and take 
possession of the captured city. These excursions are made only 
during a month in the case of the sanguine, and ten weeks of the 
rufescent ants. 

The enslaved ants being carried away in infancy, seem to ex- 
perience no inconvenience or discomfort in the life to which they 
are devoted. They perform for their masters just the work they 
would have done for themselves: they build and repair the 
dwelling, attend the queens, collect food, nurse, feed, and guard 
the larvae, besides feeding their masters, and carrying them about 
the nest. The masters themselves do absolutely nothing but 
fight; they are entirely dependent upon their attendants for 
every service. These latter, indeed, seem to exercise consider- 
able authority over them, and will not permit them to go out of 
the nest till the proper season arrives; and, if they return from 
one of their expeditions without booty, treat them with indiffer- 
ence and contempt. In some instances the unfortunate rufes- 
cents are cast out of the nest if they return home conquered. 
Huber, in order to determine how dependent these valiant but 
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slothful masters were upon their slaves, shut up thirty of them 
in a glazed box, supplying them with food, and pupa, and 
larve, but depriving them of their slaves. They made no at- 
tempt to feed themselves, and soon gave over their feeble efforts 
at rearing the larvee ; most of them perished from hunger, and 
the few remaining ones seemed languid and weak. At the end 


of two days he introduced a single negro; this little creature 


set to work immediately, constructed a cell, and placed in it the 
larvee, assisted the pup out of their cocoons, and fed and cared 
for the dying rufescents, At another time, he enclosed a num- 
ber of both masters and slaves in a woollen bag, into which a 
tube was fitted with a glazed top. The tube terminated in a 
kind of hive suited to their necessities. Through this tube, all 
day long, he saw the faithful slaves bearing their indolent mas- 
ters. Sometimes the negroes deposited the rufescents in the hive, 
and sometimes at the mouth of the tube; in this latter case, the 
rufescent ant remained for a short time coiled up; it then un- 
coiled itself, and not being apparently pleased with the state of 
affairs, approached a negro, and by the play of its antenne be- 
sought its help; this was soon given, and the ant was conducted 
into the hive. 

We find one very interesting instance recorded in regard to an 
American species (F. rufa), in which this propensity to slave- 
making is manifested. It is doubtful, as we have said before, 
whether this ant is indigenous to America, but its title to the 
name American being the same as our own, we will let it pass. 

Mr. J. A. Allen observed one morning in July, a procession 
of ants (Ff. rufa). All those going in one direction were carry- 
ing in their mouths the larve and ants of another species. 
There had evidently been a battle between the inhabitants of 
the two formicaries, which lay fifty yards apart; for ants of the 
victorious party were seen bearing off their mutilated dead. 
Further examination of the ants’ nest showed that the black 
ants had been attacked, vanquished, and borne away captive to 
the hill of the red ants. The numbers of F. rufa engaged in 
the foray Mr. Allen estimates at about two thousand. 

The sanguine ants are not quite so helpless as the rufescents ; 
they assist their slaves in the construction of the common home, 
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and milk the aphides themselves when they are hungry. In 
times of danger, the masters often bear away the slaves to places 
of safety. On one occasion, a colony of rufescent ants, wishing 
to enigrate, carried their slaves with them. Huber once placed 
in the same formicary the pupe of both refuscent and sanguine 
ants under the care of some slaves: the insects, when hatched 
out, lived together in perfect harmony. These facts certainly 
show, in a very remarkable manner, the modifying effect which 
education produces upon instinct. 

Emigration takes place among the ants, as it does among 
men, when the city or republic becomes overstocked. When 
there seems to be a necessity to send out a colony from one 
already too large, some of the neuters, apparently without pre- 
vious consultation with the rest, determine upon the move. 
They first raise recruits. ‘ With this view’, say Kirby and Spence, 
‘they eagerly accost several fellow-citizens of their own order, 
caress them with their antenne, lead them by their mandibles, 
and evidently appear to-propose the journey to them. If they 
seem disposed to accompany them, the recruiting officer, for so it 
may be called, prepares to carry off his recruit, who, suspending 
himself upon his mandibles, hangs coiled up spirally under his 
neck,—all this passes in an amicable manner after mutual saluta- 
tions. Sometimes, however, the recruiter takes the other by sur- 
prise, and drags him from the ant-hill without giving him time 
to consider or resist.’ [Vol.II., p. 93-94.] The new recruit, 
after being guided to the new habitation, becomes, in his turn, a 
recruiter, and so the work goes on. When a large enough body 
has been collected, which generally takes more than one day, 
and when cells are prepared, the young, with some males and 
females, are conveyed to the new home, and the emigration is 
concluded. If the distance be great between the new and old 
habitations, temporary receptacles are made at an intermediate 
station, in which they house their young. These stations some~ 
times become permanent nests, which maintain their friendly re- 
lations with the main abode. The ants left behind, when an 
emigration takes place, do not manifest the least excitement, 
but go calmly on with their usual duties, showing that the move 
is not the result of a general determination. Sometimes several 
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neuters begin recruiting at once, in which case several colonies 
are founded simultaneously ; but these finally all unite in one. 
If the new site chosen is not found to be satisfactory, another 
emigration takes place, and a new nest is made, and sometimes 
they make as many as three of these flittings before they per- 
manently settle. The emigration may often be stopped by 
arresting the first recruiter, and depriving him of his recruit, 
Sometimes, before the station is finally settled, some of the emi- 
grants will return to the old nest, carry back with them those 
whom they can induce to accompany them, and thus the recruit- 
ing is going on in opposite directions, and the pairs are con- 
stantly passing each other on the road. 

These accounts, wonderful as they seem, are taken from the 
records of such men as ‘Gould, Latrielle, Kirby and Spence, 
and Huber,—cautious, accurate observers, whose facts remain un- 
questioned, and whose theories, where they failed at all, failed in 
being too narrow to admit the facts since discovered in regard to 
the habits and economy of the species of ants indigenous to 
warmer climates, 

Of late years, many observations have been made in tropical 
countries, and much that is curious has been brought to light. 
Before proceeding to Mr. Moggridge’s little book, we will gather 
up such scattered notices as we have been able to find, of the 
harvesting ants, in various Philosophical Proceedings, &c. The 
agricultural ant of Texas, described by Dr. Lincecum, [Linnean 
Soc., vol. VI. 1862], is a large brownish ant; it selects a situa- 
tion favorable to its purpose, bores a hole, and around it buildsa 
low, circular mound from three to six inches high, which slopes 
gradually down to the level of the ground. If the situation be 
dry, the opening for the ingress and egress of the inhabitants is 
made near the base; if wet, the opening is made near the apex; 
in some cases where there is danger of being drowned out, the 
mound is elevated to the height of twenty inches, and the open- 
ing placed very near the top. Around the hill the ground is 
leveled and beaten down to form a smooth and level area, extend- 
ing three or four feet from the gate of the city. Within this 
area, not a blade of anything is allowed to grow, except a cer- 
tain grass which bears a rice-like seed. When the harvest 
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ripens, the seeds, husks and all, are carried by the ants into the 
nest, and there shelled; the husks are then brought out and 
heaped beyond the limits of the cultivated area, while the kernel 
is stored away in granaries. When the seed within the nests 
sprout, as they will sometimes do from undue moisture, they are 
brought up, sunned, and the good seeds again stored. 

When the harvest is safely housed for the winter, the stubble 
is carefully cut down and removed, and the beaten space main- 
tained in a perfectly clear condition till the next autumn, when 
the ant-rice springs up in the circle, and receives the same culti- 
vation bestowed upon the previous crop. Dr. Lincecum states 
his belief, ‘as the result of twelve years’ observation upon the 
habits of these ante, that they plant, as well as cultivate, and 
harvest, their crop; but he does not rest his belief upon direct 
observation of the fact. He mentions that, after the increase of 
cattle in the Texan meadows had interfered with the farming of 
the agricultural ants, they sought refuge in the fenced fields and 
gardens, from which their enemies were excluded. 

The cutting ant of Texas (Cicodoma Texana), Dr. Lincecum 
also describes minutely. It does more harm, he says, to the gar- 
dens and crops of Texas than all the other species put together. 
These ants enslave a smaller variety of their own species, who 
perform all their works of excavation, which are upon an enor- 
mous scale. Their food consists of the leaves of various trees, 
shrubs, and herbaceous plants, which they gather in the autumn 
and cure in the sunshine; though, in the summer, they are car- 
ried into the nest green. Our authority states that the cutting 
ants plant the seed of various herbs and plants for shade. In 
some bright, sunny situations, they seem to prefer trees, and 
plant their seed, the prairie dog-wood, yopon, hackberry, gum- 
elastic, &c. 

The most remarkable characteristic of these ants is the enor- 
mous scale upon which their excavations are made. They can- 
not live without abundance of water, and tunnel down to it, no 
matter how great the depth. This peculiarity has been turned 
to good account by the Texans, and in many instances wells have 
been sunk through the mounds of the cutting ants, and water 
always found. 
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In Austin, Texas, there was a large settlement of the GEcodoma 
in the garden of one of its citizens, Many attempts had been 
made to destroy the colony without success ; finally, it occurred 
to the proprietor to drown them out. For this purpose he caused 
a large basin-like cavity to be dug in the ant-mound, and led 
trenches into it from the higher ground near it. A violent rain- 
storm soon sent torrents of water pouring into the basin, but to 
the astonishment of the gentleman who was making the experi- 
ment, the basin remained empty. 

‘ After the rain was over’, says Dr. Lincecum, ‘ it was found 
that all the water which had been conveyed into the basin had 
been swallowed up. There is a creek, with a flat rock bottom, 
about seventy yards from the ant-hill; and it was discovered 
that the water from the trenches had rushed through the wells of 
the ant city, washing out down to the creek (22 feet) an immense 
hole, thence along a great tunnel on the top of the rock, to the 
before-named creek, where the entire sluice, charged with mil- 
lions of ants, and sand and mud, made its escape into the creek.’ 
[Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci., Phila., 1867, p. 25.] In another in- 
stance, the authorities of La Grange, Texas, wishing to drain a 
pond of stagnant water, and at the same time to destroy a settle- 
ment of cutting ants, which occupied the whole area shadowed 
by a large live-oak tree, turned the waters of the pond upon the 
ant-mound. The night fell, and the workmen went home; the 
next morning the pond was found to be empty, the ant city gone, 
and the great oak hung suspended in a mighty shaft made by 
the combined efforts of the ants and the water. The oak had 
sunken into the shaft till its lower branches rested upon its 
edges, and its clinging roots held to its walls, ‘swinging ’, says 
Dr. Lincecum, ‘securely upon this network of roots as upon a 
hammock.’ These ants are constantly forced to abandon their 
old settlements, and found new colonies ; or are entirely destroyed 
by the failure of water, which is peculiarly essential to their ex- 
istence. [Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci., Phil., 1867, p. 26.] 

The East Indian harvesting ants are of three species, akin to 
those in Southern Europe, which show the same peculiarity. 
Dr. Jerdon says [Madras Journal of Lit. and Sci. 1851] that 
the Alta rufa, besides dead insects which form a part of its 
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food, carry off large quantities of seed; and that the (codoma 
providens also harvest seed, especially grass and garden seed ; 
sometimes their depredations are so serious, that in one night they 
will convey away every seed which has been sown through the 
preceding day. He goes on to say,‘ I have also had many packets 
of seed, especially lettuce, in my room completely emptied before 
I was aware that the ants had discovered them.’ If any seed 
which are especially attractive to the ants, be sown in a bed in the 
garden, by the next morning the bed will be ridged, and the ants 
may be observed conveying to their nests the few remaining seed. 
Sykes also says, in regard to this species, ‘In my morning walks 
I observed more than a score of little heaps of grass-seed (panicum), 
in several places of uncultivated land near the parade-ground : each 
heap contained about a handful. On examination, I found that 
they were raised by the above species of ant, hundreds of whom 
were engaged in bringing up the seeds to the surface from’a store 
below: the grain had probably got wet at the setting in of the 
monsoon, and the ants had taken advantage of the first sunny 
day to bring it up todry. The store must have been laid up 
from the time of the ripening of the grass-seeds in January and 
February. As I was aware this fact militated against the obser- 
vation of entymologists in Europe, I was careful not to deceive 
myself by confounding the seeds of the panicum with the pups 
of the insect. Each ant was charged with a single seed, but as 
it was too weighty for many of them, and as the strongest had 
some difficulty in scaling the perpendicular sides of the cylindri- 
cal hole, leading to the nest below, many were the falls of the 
weaker ants, with their burdens, from near the summit to the 
bottom. I observed they never relaxed their hold, and, with a 
perseverance affording a useful lesson to humanity, steadily re- 
commenced the ascent, after each successive tumble, nor halted 
in their labor till they had reached the summit, and lodged their 
burden on the common heap.’ [Moggridge, p. 65.] 

Mr. Horne also gives an account of the same species described 
by Dr. Jerdon, and which in some respects are very like the 
Texan species. Around the opening of the nest, he says, there 
is a flat, beaten space defined by a circle about eighteen inches in 
diameter; from this circle radiated thirteen roads, about four 
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inches in width, and as much as thirty or forty yards long, 
These paths, which were tolerably straight, finally lost themselves 
in the grass, but were kept perfectly clear of all obstacles, stones, 
twigs, or growing things, through their whole extent. Near 
the mouth of the nests were heaps of the husks of grass seeds, 
set aside by the ants. Some idea of the amount of grain har- 
vested by these ants may be gained from the fact, that in times 
of scarcity the natives rifle the nests and eat the stores found in 
them. 

Mr. Horne adds a few other facts in regard to these ants, 
* As I was walking across the “Oosur” . .. he says, ‘I came 
across a long line of ants, travelling four deep; some coming 
empty, others laden each with one grass-seed, on their way home, 
I followed up the procession to the nest, which was subterranean, 
and at the mouth of which, on the level plain, there was no trace 
of elevation caused by the soil brought up from below, owing to 
the habits of these ants of taking each grain of sand to some dis- 
tance along their road and depositing it on one side or the other,’ 
[Hardwicke’s Science Gossip, May 1, 1872.] Dr. Buchanan 
White, who did not allow the scruples of Mr. Horne to stay his 
investigations, penetrated to the granaries of these provident 
little creatures, and discovered in one of them a large collection 
of seed. 

The observations of Mr. Moggridge, at Mentone, are, in gen- 
eral, upon the species Atta barbara, a black ant which is closely 
allied to the species of harvesting ants already mentioned. The 
spot which he had chosen for his observations was a rough, unculti- 
vated slope, near which, lower down, lay lemon terraces, overgrown 
with seed-bearing weeds and grasses. ‘I had scarcely’, says he, 
‘set foot on the garrigue, as this kind of wild ground is called, 
to distinguish it from meadows or terraced land, before I was met 
by a long train of ants, forming two continuous lines, hurrying 
in opposite directions ; the one with their mouths full, the others 
with their mouths empty. 

‘It was easy enough to find the nest to which these ants 
belonged, for it was only necessary to follow the line of ants, 
burdened with seeds, grain, or entire capsules, which had their 
heads turned homeward, and there, sure enough, at about ten 
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yards distance, and partly shaded by some small Cistus bushes, 
lay the nest, to and from the entrances of which, the incessant 
stream of incomers and outgoers kept flowing.’ (pp. 16-17.) In 
one case, he says, when he was able to follow the train of har- 
vesters from nest to terrace, he found it to be a nearly continuous 
double column, twenty-four yards long; and even this fails to 
give an idea of the number of workers in active employment, for 
immense numbers were dispersed among the grass and weeds, 
engaged in making collections, and many more were engaged in 
performing domestic duties within the nest. 

The stores thus brought home do not consist of seed alone, for 
in many cases the entire capsule containing the seed is carried 
into the granary ; the manner of proceeding is described by Mr. 
Moggridge as follows :—‘ An ant ascends the stem of a fruiting 
plant, of Shepherd’s-purse (Capsella Bursa Pastoris) let us-say, 
and selects a well-filled but green pod, about midway up the 
stem, those below being ready to shed their seeds at a touch. 
Then, seizing it in its jaws, and, fixing its hind-legs firmly as a 
pivot, it contrives to turn round and round, and so strain the 
fibres of the fruit-stalk that at length they snap. It then descends 
the stem, patiently backing and turning upward again as often 
as the clumsy and disproportionate burden becomes wedged 
between the thickly set stalks, and joins the line of its com- 
panions on their way to the nest. In this manner, capsules of 
chickweed (Alsine Media) and entire calyces, containing the nut- 
lets of Calaminth, are gathered ; two ants also sometimes combine 
their efforts, when one stations itself near the base of the peduncle 
and gnaws it at the point of greatest tension, while the other 
hauls upon and twists it. I have never seen a capsule severed 
from its stalk by cutting alone; and the mandibles of this ant 
are perhaps incompetent to perform such a task. I have occa- 
sionally seen ants, engaged in cutting the capsules of certain 
plants, drop them, and allow their companions below to carry 
them away; and this corresponds with the curious account given 
by Elian of the manner in which the spikelets of corn aré sev- 
ered and thrown down “to the people below.”’ (pp. 18-19.) 

The train of ants going homeward, when examined carefully, 
are found to be carrying not only seeds, but occasionally dead 
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insects, bits of broken shell or twig, and sometimes fragments of 
leaves; but no aphides have ever been observed. It seems to be 
very conclusively proved, that those species which look to the 
aphides for nourishment do not harvest seed; and that the 
species which harvest set no value upon, and do not domesticate 
the aphides. 

When an ant makes a mistake, and carries into the granary 
anything which is condemned as useless by the authorities with- 
in, it is very unceremoniously hustled out of the nest with its 
unlucky burden. Mr. Moggridge, on one occasion, tried to de- 
ceive them by scattering gray and white beads, which closely re- 
sembled the seed they were harvesting. At first some of the 
ants were taken in, but in a short time they discovered their 
mistake, and passed unconcernedly over and by the beads, in 
their quest after seeds and grain. The nests of these ants are 
easily detected by the little grove of plants which surround 
them, and yet grow nowhere else on the wild hillsides. These 
plants have sprung up from seeds brought by the ants from the 
lemon-terraces below, and accidentally dropped about the nest. 
_. The harvesting ants of Mentone do not employ any foreign ma- 
terial in the construction of their nests; the chambers and gal- 
leries are simple excavations in the clay, or even, at times, in the 
rock itself. . The large mounds which surround the mouth of the 
nest appear to be formed of the husks and shells of the grain 
stored within, and is in fact only the family refuse-heap. Some- 
times the contents of one of these heaps would fill a quart- 
measure. 

We have entered into very minute details in regard to the 
habits of the harvesting ants, because the investigations of the 
best English and Continental naturalists had thrown discredit 
upon the idea, and had caused it to be cast aside with the thou- 
sands of idle stories which had come down from the past, in re- 
gard to subjects of Natural History. This must also serve as 
our excuse for such long quotations from Mr. Moggridge’s 
charming little book. 

In order to make assurance doubly sure, our author attempted 
to penetrate to the granaries of the ants. In his first attempt he 
was unsuccessful; but after learning the direction in which they 
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made their galleries trend, he easily reached the granaries, and 
found large quantities of seed, which, he says, ‘ looked like trains 
of gunpowder laid ready for blasting.’ (p. 22.) Others were 
packed away in horizontal chambers, having a concave roof, and 
a carefully-prepared floor, which is perfectly flat, and formed of 
grains of silex and mica cemented together. Sometimes, in 
disturbing a nest, the whole floor can be removed in one piece, 
separating easily from the soil below. 

The seeds, stored in a single nest, were sometimes found to 
belong to as many as twelve different species of plants. The 
granaries were all horizontal, and lay from one to six inches be- 
low the surface ; the size and shape of these store-rooms varied, 
but the average size was about that of a gentleman’s watch. The 
seeds discovered thus buried away, although moist, showed no 
signs of vegetation, though the self-sown seed of the same varie- 
ties were growing all about the nest. This fact seemed so sit- 
gular that Mr. Moggridge examined many thousands of seed, the 
contents of twenty-one granaries, and in all he found only twenty- 
seven seed which showed signs of germination,and of these, 
eleven had been so mutilated as to arrest the process of growth. 
The sprouting seed were found from November to February, 
while those rifled during the months of October, March, April, 
and May, showed not a single seed which gave signs of germina- 
tion. These latter months being especially favorable to the de- 
velopment of seed, it seems probable that the ants possess the art 
of arresting growth. It can be neither lack of warmth nor mois- 
ture which is the obstacle; for, in damp soil and genial weather, 
‘the seeds remain perfectly sound, neither showing signs of decay 
nor growth. ‘These same seeds have been repeatedly taken from 
the granaries of the ants and planted ; the abundant crop which 
springs up shows clearly that, whatever the ants may have done, 
life is not destroyed ; it is only that germination is arrested. 
The last seed stored before a fall of rain, it is, which sprout and 
are brought to the surface to be sunned and have their radicles 
gnawed off. This seems to show that the process of arrested 
growth is not a very quick one, It is extremely probable that 
these seeds, which germinate in the nest, do so with the con- 
currence of the ants; for, when artificially fed, they devoured 
12 
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greedily the seed which had been softened by sprouting, and re- 
jected all others. 

Atta structor, which is another harvesting ant of Mentone, is 
sometimes found close to human dwellings. One of these colo- 
nies built their nest close by the door of a corn-chandler’s store ; 
and another derived its subsistence from the seeds which fell from 
a canary’s cage; both were in the streets of Mentone. The 
granaries exposed, by excavations for building purposes, some- 
times lay twenty inches below the surface. The following work 
of these tiny creatures is so wonderful, that we give it entire, in 
Mr. Moggridge’s own words :—‘ In two cases I have found nests 
of Atta barbara, at Mentone, which were carried far into the living 
rock, in places where it happened to be of an even grain, and not 
gritty or pebbly, as it frequently is. It was quite by chance that 
I first discovered this very interesting fact; having tracked a 
train of seed-bearing workers to a part of the sandstone rock 
where steps had quite recently been hacked out leading to some 
terraces. . . . Without the aid of hammer and chisel, it was not 
possible to follow the galleries, and to secure specimens of the 
mined rock ; but, on the next day, I returned, armed with tools, 
and, with the assistance of a friend, quarried out a portion of the 
nest, tracing it down eventually to twenty-three inches below 
the surface of the rock, in a vertical, and to about sixteen inches 
away from the surface, in a horizontal direction.’ (p. 33.) 

In some portions of this ants’-nest, the rock showed signs of 
having been cracked ; but, in others, the galleries were tunnelled 
into the solid rock. One of the granaries measured three inches 
in length, about an inch in breadth, and half an inch in height, 
and its walls appeared to be coated with a dark brown cement. 
Two of the vertical galleries, in this nest, led to clusters of pear- 
shaped cells, ‘the walls of which were quite smooth and very 
carefully laid with plates of mica and cement.’ (p. 34.) In 
another nest of Atta barbara, which was excavated in the earth, 
a curious hollow dome made of clay cemented into a solid wall, 
was found. The sphere was easily detached from the surrounding 
earth ; it was used as a granary. 

Living with the ants, in the curious relation known in the 
animal world as commensalism, are ‘some minute white semi- 
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transparent creatures like spring-tails (Podurus),’ also a small 
white wood-louse (Lepisma), and the larve of the elater beetle. 
At times, the ants show great solicitude for the safety of these 
latter, and, at others, entire indifference. Mr. Moggridge thinks 
their care for it is pure self-interest, as he has observed them, in 
times of danger, direct the elater to some small opening in the 
ground, which it would enlarge, and down which it would dis- 
appear. The ants immediately made use of the same tunnel to 
make their own escape. 

The harvesting ants do not live in mixed colonies ; sometimes 
the same galleries communicate with two distinct nests, and in 
one instance a colony of Pheidole megacephala was found in the 
midst of, but at the same time distinct from, a nest of Atta 
structor ; one of the latter, having fallen by accident into a group 
of the Pheidoles, it was fiercely attacked, and forced to beat a re- 
treat in undignified haste, with two or three of its tiny enemies 
clinging to its legs. Mr. Moggridge mentions in a note one ex- 
ceptional case, where a colony was composed of nearly equal 
numbers of the ordinary barbara, structor, and a red-headed va- 
riety of barbara ants. 

Though battles occasionally occur between different varieties, 
wars of the bitterest nature are waged between different colonies 
of the same species. One of these prolonged contests, observed 
by Mr. Moggridge, lasted from January 18th to March 4th,—for 
forty-six days. He visited the nest twelve times during this in- 
terval, and found hostilities going on at every visit, This war 
was one of depredation ; one colony attempting to seize and carry 
away the harvested grain of the other. Sometimes the robbed 
nest is still inhabited, at others it is finally abandoned. 

All the observations made by Mr. Moggridge upon these ants, 
in their wild state, he confirmed by observations made upon a 
captive colony. He enclosed a swarm of ants in a glass vessel, 
in which were placed earth, seed, water, &c. They seemed to 
become soon reconciled to their captivity, and lived contentedly in 
their prison. By the aid of a strong lens, he observed the ants 
feeding, and even fed them himself. A minute ball of flour, 
from the centre of a millet seed, which had begun to sprout, was 
given to them; an ant would approach it, scrape minute particles 
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from the ball, with its mandibles, and put it into its mouth. 
Though these ants would eat honey, if presented to them, they 
seemed very indifferent about it; and they took no notice, and 
made no use, of aphides and cocci, which were introduced into 
their nests. 

As the result of the observations made upon harvesting 
ants in various countries, it appears that there are nineteen known 
species which are closely allied to each other; and, that the 
number of species who show this instinct, even among tropical 
varieties, is few. In Mentone, only five of the sixteen species 
observed, gathered seed, and in the nests of only two of these 
were filled granaries discovered. 

A very singular species of ant, native to Mexico, the honey 
ant or Myrmecocystus Mexicanus, was first described by M. 
Wesmael [Bull. Acad. Sci., Bruxelles, vol. V., 1838, pp. 766- 
772], and afterwards more particularly by Dr. Oscar Loew, of 
Lieut. Wheeler’s Exploring Expedition [American Nat., vol. 
VIIL., pp. 365-6], and by Henry Edwards, in the American 
Naturalist, [vol. VII., pp. 722-726]. 

No male or female ant of this species seems to have been ob- 
served; which is, perhaps, hardly to be wondered at, since the 
observations upon them have been few, and the lives of the 
males are so short, and of the females so secluded, in most species 
of these insects. 

Mr, Edwards designates the three kinds of workers found in 
the nests as: first, yellow workers,—nurses and feeders; second, 
yellow workers,—honey makers; third, black workers,—guards 
and purveyors. The first variety of yellow workers bring food 
to the honey makers, which can never leave the nest, and minis- 
ter in every way,to their wants. The second variety of yellow 
workers elaborate a kind of honey, which serves as the food of 
the community. In these honey-secreting workers, the abdomen 
is distended into a globular form, about the size of a pea, which 
very closely resembles a ripe white currant. ‘ Ainsi les fourmis 
ventrues,’ says M. Wesmael, who first described them, ‘ne sont 
en quelque sorte que des cuisiniers qui préparent les mets et les 
provisions sans autre utensile que leur estomac.’ [ Bull. Acad. 
des Bruxelles, 1838, p. 768.] The black workers, as we have 
said, are the soldiers and commissaries of the colony. 
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‘A structure like a crater,’ says Dr. Loew, ‘ about one inch in 
diameter, indicates where they live underground ; they make no 
hills like other ants. A narrow canal, of the diameter of a quill, 
leads several feet deep ; it is variously contorted, and sometimes 
widened out to a chamber. In such chambers or cavities are 
seen stored up five, six,and more honey-ants, serving as a larder 
for those who are not honey-producing; the latter performing 
other household duties: they are very small and of a yellow 
color. 

‘The opinion that the honey is discharged into receptacles, is 
entirely erroneous; the only receptacle is their own abdomen, 
swollen up to the size of a pea, clear, transparent; the intestines 
even being recognised as a narrow canal winding through the 
rounded and puffed-up abdomen.’ [Am. Nat., June, 1874, p. 
366.] 

So says Dr. Loew. On the other hand, Dr. Delacoux describes 
the honey ants of Mexico as converting the hollows ir the roots 
of trees, which they appropriate as their dwellings, into true 
hives, filled with combs. ‘These combs’, he says, ‘ have cells 
only on one face; the cells are rounded and smaller than siose 
of bees. M. de Latrupliniere has had the good fortune to col- 
lect and preserve many of the combs with the honey.’ [Revue et 
Magazine de Zool., 1848, p. 142.] 

We certainly shall not attempt to ‘decide where doctors dis- 
agree’, except by suggesting that both our doctors may be 
right, and that there may be more than one honey ant in Mexico. 
We shall follow Mr. Edwards’ account as being the most full, and 
hold him responsible; as well as the distinguished editors of the 
American Naturalist, for the facts which have received their 
sanction. 

The black workers surround the nest, as guards, and are 
always in a state of the greatest activity. Two lines march back- 
ward and forward around three sides of a square, within which 
are the openings to the nest. The area thus guarded is about 
four or five feet square. The third, or southern side of the 
square, is left open. Two paths, forming a reéntrant angle of 
90°, whose apex is in the centre of the square, are made by the 
constant travel of the black and yellow workers. A large body 
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of black workers are devoted to the business of gathering, and 
carrying to the nest, aromatic leaves and petals of flowers; these 
they bring by the path reaching from the southwest corner of 
the guarded area, and deposit in a heap in the middle. They 
then return by the same path for new supplies. The yellow 
workers, No. I., traversing the path from the southeast corner 
of the enclosure, where the main entrance is placed, reach the 
pile of leaves, load themselves, and carry back by the same 
route the food, which they convey to the honey producers below. 
There is a small hole near the path of the black workers, which 
seems to be for the purpose of ventilation alone, as no workers 
ever go through it to the nest. Occasionally a worker enters it 
with a leaf, but it immediately emerges again, as if it had dis- 
covered its mistake, and deposits the leaf on the middle pile. 

No yellow worker ever encroaches on the path of the black, 
and no black worker on the path of the yellow ; each keeps ‘ his 
own separate station, and follows his given line of duty, with a 
steadfastness which is truly wonderful.’ 

The following we give in Mr. Edwards’ own words, the 
statements being so remarkable that we prefer not giving them 
in our own :— 

‘By removing the soil to a depth of about three feet, and 
tracing the course of the galleries from the entrances, a small ex- 
cavation is reached, across which is spread, in the form ofa spider’s 
web, a network of squares spun by the insects; the squares 
being about one-quarter of an inch across, and the ends of the 
web fastened firmly to the earth at the sides of the hollow square, 
which forms the bottom of the excavation. In each one of the 
squares, supported by the web, sits one of the honey-making 
workers, apparently in the condition of a prisoner, as it does not 
appear that these creatures ever quit the nest.’ [Am. Naturalist, 
vol. VII., pp. 725-726. ] 

The strain upon the membrane, caused by the large quantity 
of honey secreted, is sometimes so great as to produce its rupture, 
In carefully digging down into the nest, till the chamber is 
reached in which the honey-makers dwell, a spot of earth is often 
found saturated with the sweet liquid, while the collapsed ant is 
seen near by the scene of the catastrophe. The other inhabi- 
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tants of the nest are generally found consoling themselves by 
licking up the sweet liquor; provident even in their woe! 
Rupture sometimes, though not always, proves fatal. 

The food of these ants seems to consist wholly of this secretion 
of the honey-producers, though possibly the other workers may 
eat the leaves and flowers carried to the nest. If an enemy ap- 
proach the encampment, a body of soldiers from the double line 
of sentinels advances, raising themselves upon their hind tarsi, 
and moving their strong mandibles to and fro in a defiant man- 
ner. Spiders, wasps, beetles, and any other foe, are attacked 
violently, and the dead body of the vanquished enemy is carried 
away and cast out at a distance from the nest. 

The honey secreted by these ants is described by Dr. Loew as 
having an agreeable taste. It possesses a trace of formic acid, 
which slightly modifies its sweetness in summer, but in winter 
the flavor is pure sweet. It is slightly thinner and more limpid 
than honey collected by the hive-bee. The Mexicans gather the 
ants, press them, and use the honey thus collected on their tables, 
or make out of it a fermented liquor. The average weight of a 
non-producing honey ant, Dr. Loew tells us, is two milligrammes, 
while that of a full honey-maker is two hundred and forty milli- 
grammes, 

‘The Crematogaster inflatus’, says the British Mus. Catalogue, 
‘is a species which probably has workers which perform a simi- 
lar operation, but in this case it is rendered even more remark- 
able from the receptacle or laboratory being a swollen bladder- 
like formation on the metathorax of the insect: this singular 
apparatus is furnished with a small circular orifice at the posterior 
lateral angles, from which the saccharine fluid doubtless exudes ; 
portions of crystallized particles are visible within the orifices, 
and frequently also are scattered over the whole surface of the 
inflation ; we may therefore reasonably conclude, that this insect 
elaborates a suitable and necessary aliment for the nourishment of 
the young brood.’ [Part VI., p. 200.] 

A great number of stories are told, illustrating the instincts 
of ants, which are very wonderful, but we have already exceeded 
reasonable limits, and will close with a few incidents and traits 
illustrating what we might almost call the minds and hearts of 
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these tiny creatures. M. Latrielle once cut off the antenne of 
an ant, its companions gathered round it in evident commisera- 
tion, and anointed, with a drop of transparent fluid from their 
mouths, the wounded part. [Kirby and Spence, vol. II., p. 
66.] When a burden is too heavy for one ant, another will 
come to aid in bearing it; if one is attacked, others rush in to 
- repel the outrage. Huber once warmed a part of his formicary 
by bringing near it a flaming torch ; the ants in that portion of 
the dwelling basked for a few moments in the rays of heat, and 
then hastened away to bring their fellow-citizens intelligence of 
their discovery. They soon returned, conducting, or even car- 
rying, their friends to the cozy corner; finally, hundreds might 
be seen bringing their companions to the spot. 

Huber separated a colony of ants into two parts, in order to 
determine some point in their economy, and after the lapse of 
four months, united them again. To his surprise, instead of 
manifesting the indifference or animosity he expected, there was 
a scene of mutual recognition. 

The descriptions given by such observers as Gould and Huber, 
of their recreations and plays, are almost like fairy tales. They 
catch each other up, and after running to and fro with their 
burden in their mandibles, set it down in the most peaceable and 
friendly manner. A nest of ants which Bonnet discovered en- 
joying the rays of the sun in the head of a teazle, ‘ amused them- 
selves carrying each other on their backs, the rider holding with 
his mandibles the neck of his horse, and embracing it closely with 
his legs.’ [Bonnet, vol. II., p. 407.] Huber gives a very 
graphic description of a frolic among some ants (F. rufa) which 
we quote. ‘“ At first as he was watching a great heap of ants 
sunning themselves, he could scarcely distinguish the motions of 
the separate insects. “But when I let myself follow each 
ant separately,” he says, “I saw them approach each other, 
moving their antenne with astonishing rapidity : with their fore 
feet they patted lightly the cheeks of the other ants. After these 
first gestures, which resembled caresses, they reared upon their 
hind legs by pairs, they wrestled together, they seized one another 
by a mandible, by a leg, or an antenna; they then let go their 
hold to renew the attack ; they fixed themselves to each other’s 
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trunk or abdomen ; they embraced, they turned each other over, 
or lifted each other up by turns: they soon quitted the ants they 
had seized, and endeavored to catch others. Ihave seen some, 
who engaged in these exercises with such eagerness, as to pursue 
successively several workers ; and the combat did not terminate 
till the most animated having thrown his antagonist, accomplished 
his escape by concealing himself in some gallery.”’ He compares 
these sports to the gambols of two puppies, and tells us that he 
not only observed them in this nest, but in his artificial one. 
[Kirby and Spence, vol. II., p. 105, from Huber, p. 170.] 
Ants not only work and play vigorously, but they delight in 
resting themselves after fatigue, and in lying in great heaps 
basking in the sunlight, which seems to be the ‘ acme of formic 
felicity.’ 

Mr. Moggridge mentions having seen ants frequently carry a 
sick comrade down the twig, which formed their path to the 
surface of their supply of water, and, after giving it a dip, bring 
it up again, and lay it in the sun to dry and recover. Over 
against this kindly effort to assist a disabled friend, we must set 
the fact that they sometimes threw the sick ant into the water, 
and left it to perish there. [pp. 45-6. ] 

Their dogged persistency hardly needs illustration here; it is 
manifested so clearly in their fights, and in the construction of 
their nests, the defence of their young, and the determination to 
complete whatever task they may have undertaken; but Mr. 
Moggridge mentions one case which very forcibly illustrated it 
in his experience of the ants of Mentone. He says that he one 
day observed a soft-bodied, grayish caterpillar, an inch in length, 
attacked by two barbara ants. They gripped its soft body with 
their mandibles, and would not let go their hold, though the 
caterpillar brushed against stalks to shake off its persecutors, 
Every now and then the caterpillar would turn around and en- 
deavor to rid itself of its persecutors. It finally did deprive one 
of its antagonists of five of its legs, but of not one whit of its 
courage. At last the caterpillar burrowed into the earth, but 
when they were dug up, says Mr. Moggridge, still ‘these bull- 
dog ants were clinging with mandibles locked as firmly as ever, 
and now as I write they are clinging still, drowned in a sea of 
spirits of wine.’ [p. 42.] 
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One of the most remarkable cases of instinct is recorded of a 
colony of cutting ants, which had reached a gentleman’s garden, 
by crossing a stream upon a log that had fallen across it. In 
order to rid himself of these troublésome pests, he caused the log 
to be cut away, and let it float down stream. A few days after, 
lo! the ants again plundering the devoted garden. In searching 
for any possible bridge, the determined little creatures were found 
issuing from a number of holes, on the creek side of the garden. 
On the other side, near the ant-mound, large quantities of mud 
were found, thrown out of its mouth, which was the black soil 
of the Ye Gua bottom. The channel of this creek is fifteen or 
twenty feet deep, and from bank to bank it measures thirty feet. 
The enormous tunnelling powers of these ants we have already 
seen ; but how could they know the direction in which to tun- 
nel the stream, in order to come out at the right place? 

Instances might be multiplied, if necessary, without end, of this 
marvellous mental power, which we call instinct ; but which, in its 
results, is so like reason. Enough has, however, been said. We 
had intended to go more fully into the curious subject of com- 
mensalism among these insects, but will have to dismiss that part 
of the subject with the statement that there have been found, 
living in harmonious relations with the ant, more than six hun- 
dred kinds of insects. The enemies of ants, including the in- 
sectivorous plants, we shall also be compelled to omit from our 
present article, which is already too long. If divine power is 
most wonderfully displayed in minute things, as we are some- 
times inclined to think, then may we say with the Arabians,— 
‘ Thy justice, O God, reacheth to the heavens.’ 
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Art. VIIIL—A Careful and Strict Enquiry into the Modern 
Prevailing Notions of that Freedom of the Will, which is sup- 
posed to be essential to Moral Agency, Virtue and Vice, Re- 
ward and Punishment, Praise and Blame. By President 
Edwards, New York: G. and C. H. Carvill. 1830. 


The following article appeared, originally, in our work on 
The Freedom of the Will, which has long been out of print, 
having been swallowed up by our Theodicy. We had hoped, 
with no little self-distrust however, that it would be deemed, by 
the learned world, an original contribution to the philosophy of 
the Will. Our hopes were more than realized. To say nothing 
of the favorable notices of the press in general, one of the very 
best judges in this country, — universally so considered, — pro- 
nounced the following views respecting ‘the relation of the Will 
to the feelings,’ ‘ not only an original, but also a most valuable 
contribution to the philosophy of the Will.’ We mention this, 
God knows, not so much to gain any credit for our views, as to 
secure for them that patient attention, which is necessary to 
render the discussion of any service to our readers, Indeed, if 
every state of the will bears the same relation to some feeling— 
such as an appetite or desire— which an effect sustains to its 
cause, it seems impossible to regard it as possessing the charac- 
teristic of freedom. On the contrary, it must inevitably appear 
to be bound fast in the mechanism of cause and effect, and there- 
fore not a free act of the mind. Hence it is, that we crave, from 
the reader, that ‘ patient attention,’ which Father Malebranche 
has so beautifully called,—‘a natural prayer for light,’ while 
we endeavor to show that the will—the only self-active power 
of the soul — is not under the dominion of causes over which 
it has nocontrol, Or, in other words, that the will is the master, 
and not the slave, of the passive susceptibilities of the soul; and 
thereby deliver it from the trammels of a false philosophy, 
which is founded, not in the nature of things, but only in a de- 
ceptive phraseology in current use among philosophers them- 
selves, 
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THE RELATION OF THE WILL TO THE FEELINGS. 


It is well known that Edwards confounds the sensitive part 
of our nature with the will, the susceptibility by which the mind 
feels with the power by which it acts. He expressly declares, 
that: ‘the affections and the will are not two faculties of the 
soul ;’ and it is upon this confusion of things that much of his 
argument depends for its coherency. 

But although he thus expressly confounds them ; yet he fre- 
quently speaks of them, in the course of his argument, as if they 
were two different faculties of the soul. Thus, he frequently as- 
serts that the will is determined by ‘the strongest appetite,’ by 
‘ the strongest disposition,’ by ‘ the strongest inclination.’ Now, 
in these expressions, he evidently means to distinguish appetite, 
inclination, and disposition, from the will; and if he does not, 
then he asserts, that the will is determined by itself; a doctrine 
which he utterly repudiates. 

The soundness of much of his argument depends, as we have 
said, upon the confusion or the identification of these two pro- 
perties of the mind; the soundness of much of it also depends 
upon the fact that they are not identical, but distinct. From a 
great number of similar passages, we may select the following, 
as an illustration of the justness of this remark: ‘Moral ne- 
cessity,’ says he, ‘ may be as absolute, as natural necessity. That 
is, the effect may be as powerfully connected with its moral 
cause, as a natural necessary effect is with its natural cause. 
Whether the will in every case is necessarily determined by the 
strongest motive, or whether the will ever makes any resistance 
to such a motive, or can ever oppose the strongest present in- 
clination, or not; if that matter should be controverted, yet we 
suppose none will deny, but that, in some cases, a previous bias 
or inclination, or the motive presented, may be so POWERFUL, 
THAT THE ACT OF THE WILL MAY BE CERTAINLY AND IN- 
DISSOLUBLY CONNECTED THEREWITH. When motives or pre- 
vious bias are very strong, all will allow that there is some 
difficulty in going against them. And if they were yet stronger, 
the difficulty would be still greater. And, therefore, if more be 
still added to their strength, to a certain degree, it would make 
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the difficulty so great, that it would be wholly impossible to sur- 
mount it; for this plain reason, because whatever power men 
may be supposed to have to surmount difficulties, yet that power 
is not infinite; and so goes not beyond certain limits. Ifa man 
can surmount ten degrees of difficulty of this kind with twenty 
degrees of strength, because the degrees of strength are beyond 
the degrees of difficulty; yet if the difficulty be increased to 
thirty, or an hundred, or a thousand degrees, and his strength 
not also increased, his strength will be wholly insufficient to 
surmount the difficulty. As, therefore, it must be allowed, that 
there may be such a thing as a swre and perfect connexion be- 
tween moral causes and effects; so this only is what we call by 
the name of moral necessity.’ 

Now he here speaks of inclination and previous bias, as else- 
where of appetite and disposition, as distinct from volition. In 
this he is right; even the necessitarian will not, at the present 
day, deny that our desires, affections, &c., are different from 
volition. ‘Between motive and volition,’ says President Day, 
‘there must intervene an apprehension of the object, and con- 
sequent feeling excited in the mind.’ ‘Thus, according to President 
Day, feeling is not volition ; it intervenes between the external 
object and volition, But although Edwards is right in this; 
there is one thing in which he is wrong. He is wrong in sup- 
posing that our feelings possess a real strength, by which they 
act upon and control the will. 

It is obvious that the coherency and force of the above pas- 
sage depends on the idea, that there is a real power in the strongest 
inclination or desire of the mind, which renders it difficult to 
be surmounted or overcome. For if we suppose, that our in- 
clinations or desires are merely the occasions on which we act, 
and that they themselves exert no influence or efficiency in the 
production of our volitions, it would be absurd to speak of the 
difficulty of overcoming them, as well as to speak of this dif- 
ficulty as increasing with the increasing strength of the incli- 
nation, or desire. ‘Take away this idea, show that there is no 
real strength in motives, or desires and inclinations, and the 
above extract will lose all its force; it will fall to pieces of 
itself. 
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Indeed, the idea or supposition in question, is one of the 
strongholds of the necessitarians. External objects are regarded 
as the efficient causes of desire; desire as the efficient cause of 
volition ; and in this way, the whole question seems to be settled. 
The same result would follow, if we should ‘suppose that desire 
is awakened not exclusively by external objects, but partly by 
that which is external, and partly by that which is internal. On 
this supposition, as well as on the former, the will would seem 
to be under the dominion of the strongest desire or inclination 
of the soul. 

The assumption, that there is a real efficiency exerted by the 
desires and inclinations of the soul, has been, so far as we know, 
universally conceded to the necessitarian. He seems to have 
been left in the undisputed possession of this stronghold; and 
yet, upon mature reflection, we think we may find some reason 
to call it in question. If we are not greatly mistaken, we may 
see that the necessitarian has some reason to abate the loftiness 
of. his tone, when he asserts, that ‘we know that the feelings do 
exert an influence in the production of volition.’ This may ap- 
pear very evident to his mind ; nay, at first view, it may appear 
very evident to all minds; and yet, after all, it may be only an 
‘idol of the tribe.’ 

It is a commonly received opinion, among philosophers, that 
the passions, desires, &c., do really exert an influence to produce 
volition. This was evidently the idea of Burlamaqui. He 
draws a distinction between voluntary actions and free actions ; 
and as an instance of a voluntary action which is not free, he 
cites the case of a man who, as he supposes, is constrained to act 
from fear. He supposes that such an action, though voluntary, 
is not free, because it is brought about by the irresistible influence 
of the passion of fear. 

It is believed, also, by the disciples of Butler, that there is a 
real strength possessed by what are called the ‘ active powers’ 
of the mind. ‘This distinction,’ says Dr. Chalmers, ‘made by 
the sagacious Butler between the power of a principle and its 
authority, enables us in the midst of all the actual anomalies and 
disorders of our state, to form a precise estimate of the place 
which conscience naturally and rightly holds in man’s constitu- 
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tion. The desire of acting virtuously, which is a desire con- 
sequent on our sense of right and wrong, may not be of equal 
strength with the desire of some criminal indulgence, and so, 
practically, the evil may predominate over the good. And thus 
it is that the system of the inner man, from the weakness of that 
which claims to be the ascendant principle of our nature, may 
be thrown into a state of turbulence and disorder.’—[Nat. The. 
p- 313. ; 

Such was the idea of Butler himself. He frequently speaks of 
the supremacy of conscience, in terms such as the following: 
‘ That principle by which we survey, and either approve or dis- 
approve, our heart, temper, and actions, is not only to be con- 
sidered as what in its turn is to have some influence, which may 
be said of every passion, of the basest appetite ; but likewise as 
being superior; as from its very nature manifestly claiming 
superiority over all others; insomuch that you cannot form a 
notion of this faculty conscience, without taking in judgment, 
direction, and superintendency. This isa constituent part of the 
idea, that is of the faculty itself; and to preside and govern, 
from the very economy and constitution of man, belongs to it. 
Had it might, as it has right; had it power, as it has manifest 
authority ; it would absolutely govern the world.’ 

This language, it should be observed, is not used in a meta- 
phorical sense; it occurs in the statement of a philosophical 
theory of human nature. Similar language is frequently to be 
found in the writings of the most enlightened advocates of free- 
agency. Thus, says Jouffroy, even while he is contending against 
the doctrine of necessity: ‘There are two kinds of moving powers 
acting upon us: first, the impulses of instinct or passion ; and, 
secondly, the conceptions of reason. . . . That these two kinds 
of moving powers can and do act efficiently upon our volitions, 
there can be no doubt.’ [p. 102]. If it were necessary, it might 
be shown, by hundreds of extracts from their writings, that the 
great advocates of free-agency have held, that the emotions, de- 
sires, and passions, do really act on the will, and tend to produce 
volitions. 

But why dwell upon particular instances? If any advocate 
of free-agency had really believed, that the passions, desires, af- 
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fections, &c., exert no influence over the will, is it not certain 
that he would have availed himself of this principle? Ifthe prin- 
ciple that no desire, or affection, or passion, is possessed of any 
power or causal influence, had been adopted by the advocates of 
free-agency, its bearing in favor of their cause would have been 
too obvious and too important to have been overlooked. The 
necessitarian might have supposed, if he had pleased, that our de- 
sires and affections are produced by the action of external objects ; 
and yet, on the supposition that these exerted no positive or causal 
influence, the doctrine of liberty might isave been most success- 
fully maintained. For, after all, the desires and affections thus 
produced in the mind, would not, on the supposition in ques- 
tion, be the causes of our volitions. They would merely be the 
occasions on which we act. There would be no necessary causal 
connection between wlat are called motives and their correspon- 
ding actions. Our desires or emotions might be under the in- 
fluence and dominion of external causes, or of causes that are 
partly external and partly internal ; but yet our volitions would 
be perfectly free from all preceding influences whatever. Our 
volitions might depend on certain conditions, it is true, such as 
the possession of certain desires or affections ; but they would 
not result from the influence or action of them. They would be 
absolutely free and uncontrolled. The reason why this principle 
has not been employed by the advocates of free-agency is, we 
humbly conceive, because it has not been entertained by them. 

In short, if the advocates of free-agency had shaken off the 
common illusion that there is a real efficiency, or causal influence, 
exerted by the desires of the soul, they would have made it known 
in the most explicit and unequivocal terms, Instead of resorting 
to the expedients they have adopted, in order to surmount the 
difficulties by which they have been surrounded, they would, 
everywhere and on all occasions, have reminded their adversaries 
that those difficulties arise merely from ascribing a literal signifi- 
cation to language, which is only true in a metaphorical sense; 
and we should have had pages, not to say volumes, concerning 
this use of language, where we have not had a syllable. 

If the illusion in question has been as general as we have sup- 
posed, it is not difficult to account for its prevalence. The fact 
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that a desire, or affection is the indispensable condition, the in- 
variable antecedent, of an act of the will, is of itself sufficient to 
account for the prevalence of such a notion. Nothing is more 
common than for men to mistake an invariable antecedent for an 
efficient cause. This source of error, it is well known, has given 
rise to some of the most obstinate delusions that have ever in- 
fested and enslaved the human mind. 

And besides, when such an error or illusion prevails, its hold 
upon the mind is confirmed and rendered almost invincible by 
the circumstance, that it is interwoven into the structure of all 
our language. In this case in particular, we never cease to speak 
of ‘the active principles,’ of ‘the ruling passion,’ of ‘ ungovernable 
desire,’ of ‘the dominion of lust,’ of being ‘ enslaved to a vicious 
propensity ;’—in a thousand ways, the idea that there is a real 
efficiency in the desires and affections of the soul, is wrought into 
the structure of our language; and hence, there is no wonder that 
it has gained such an ascendency over our thoughts. It has met 
us at every turn; it has presented itself to us in a thousand 
shapes ; it has become so familiar, that we have not even stopped 
to inquire into its true nature. Its dominion has become com- 
plete and secure, just because its truth has never been doubted. 

The illusion in question, if it be one, has derived an accession 
of strength from another source. It is a fact, that whenever we 
feel intensely, we do, as a general thing, act with a proportional 
degree of energy; and vice versa, Hence, we naturally derive 
the impression, that the determinations of the will are produced 
by the strength of our feelings. If the passion or desire is lan- 
guid, (since we must use a metaphor,) the action is in general 
feeble ; and if it is intense, the act is uswally powerful and ener- 
getic. Hence, we are prone to conclude, that the mind is moved 
td act by the influence of passion or desire; and that the energy 
of the action corresponds with the strength of the motive, or 
moving principle. 

Though the principle in question has been so commonly re- 
ceived, we think we should be led to question it in consequence 
of the conclusions which have been deduced from it. If our de- 
sires, affections, &c., operate to influence the will, how can it be 
free in putting forth volitions? How does Mr. Locke meet this 
13 
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difficulty? Does he tell us, that it arises solely from our mis- 
taking a metaphorical for a literal mode of expression? Far 
from it. 

He does not place liberty on the broad ground, that the desires 
by which volitions are supposed to be determined, are in reality 
nothing more than the conditions or occasions on which the mind 
acts; and that they themselves can exert no positive influence 
or efficienty. The liberty of the soul consists, according to him, 
not in the circumstance that its desires do not operate, but in its 
power to arrest the operation of its desires. He admits that they 
operate, that they tend to produce volition; but the mind is 
nevertheless free, because it can suspend the operation of desire, 
and prevent the tendency thereof from passing into effect. 
‘There being ’, says he, ‘in use a great many uneasinesses always 
soliciting and ready to determine the will, it is natural, as we 
have said, that the greatest or most pressing should determine 
the will to the next action ; and so it does for the most part, but 
not always. For the mind having in most cases, as is evident 
in experience, a power to suspend the execution and satisfaction 
of its desires, and so all, one after another, examine them on all 
sides, and weigh them with others. In this lies the liberty man 
has.’ 

Thus we are supposed to be free, because we have a power to 
resist, in some cases at least, the influence of desire. But this 
is not always the case. Our desires may be so strong as entirely 
to overcome us—and what then? Why we cease to be free 
agents; and it is only when the storm of passion subsides, that 
we are restored to the rank of accountable beings. ‘ Sometimes 
a boisterous passion hurries away our thoughts,’ says Locke, ‘as 
a hurricane does our bodies, without leaving us the liberty of 
thinking on other things, which we would rather choose. But 
as soon as the mind regains the power to stop or continue, begin 
or forbear, any of these motives of the body without, or thoughts 
within, according as it thinks fit to prefer either to the other, we 
then consider the man as a free-agent again.’ This language is 
employed by Mr. Locke, while attempting to define the idea of 
liberty or free-agency ; and he evidently supposed, as appears 
from the above passage, as well as from some others, that we 
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frequently cease to be free-agents, in consequence of the irresis- 
tible power of our desires or passions. 

Dr. Reid set out from the same position, and he arrived at the 
same conclusion. He frequently speaks of the appetites and 
passions as so many forces, whose action is ‘directly upon the 
will’ ‘They draw a man towards a certain object, without any 
further view, by a sort of violence.’—[Essays, p. 18.] ‘ Whena 
man is acted upon by motives of this kind, he finds it easy to 
yield to the strongest. They are like two forces pushing him in 
contrary directions. To yield to the strongest, he need only be 
passive,’ [p. 237.] ‘In actions that proceed from appetite and 
passion, we are passive in part, and only in part active. They 
are therefore in part imputed to the passion; and if it is sup- 
posed to be irresistible, we do not impute them to the man t 
all. Even an American savage judges in this way; when ina 
fit of drunkenness he kills his friend, as soon as he comes to 
himself he is very sorry for what he has done, but pleads that 
drink, and not he, was the cause,’ [p. 14, 15.] Such is the dread- 
ful consequence, which Dr. Reid boldly deduces from the prin- 
ciple, that the appetites and passions do really act upon the will. 
Though he was an advocate of free-agency ; yet, holding this 
principle, he could speak of actions that are partly passive; and 
that in so far as they are passive, he maintained they should not 
be imputed to the man whose actions they are, but to the pas- 
sions by which they are produced. This may appear to be 
strange doctrine for an advocate of free-agency and accountability ; 
but it seems to be the natural and inevitable consequence of the 
commonly-received notion with respect to the relation which sub- 
sists between the passions and the will. 

The principle that our appetites, desires, &c., do exert a real 
influence in the production of volition, was common to Edwards, 
Locke, and Reid: indeed, so far as we know, it has been uni- 
versally received. In the opinion of Edwards, this influence 
becomes ‘so powerful’ at times as to establish a moral necessity 
beyond all question ; and in that of Locke and Reid, it is some- 
times so great as to destroy free-agency and accountability. Is 
not this inference well drawn? It seems to me that it is; and 


this constitutes one reason, why we deny the principle from whieh 
it is deduced. 
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Is it true, then, that any power or efficacy belongs to the sensi- 
tive or emotive part of our nature? Reflection must show us, 
we think, that it is absurd to suppose that any desire, affection, 
or disposition of the mind, can really and truly exert any pos- 
itive or productive influence. When we speak of the appetites, 
desires, affections, &c., as the ‘ active principles’ of our nature, 
we must needs understand this as a purely metaphorical mode of 
expression. 

Edwards himself has shown the impropriety of regarding 
similar modes of speech as a literal expression of the truth, 
‘To talk of liberty,’ says he, ‘or the contrary, as belonging to 
the very will itself, is not to speak good sense; if we judge of 
sense, and nonsense, by the original and proper signification of 
words. For the will itse/f is not an agent that has a will: the 
power of choosing, itself, has not a power of choosing. That 
which has the power of volition is the man, or the soul, and not 
the power of volition itself. To be free is the property of an agent, 
who is possessed of powers and faculties, as much as to be cunning, 
valiant, bountiful, or zealous. But these qualities are the pro- 
perties of persons, and not the properties of properties.’ This re- 
mark, no doubt, is perfectly just, as well as highly important. 
And it may be applied with equal force and propriety, to the 
practice of speaking of the strength of motives, or inclinations, 
or desires ; for power is a ‘ property of the person, or the soul ; 
and not the property of a property.’ 

It appeared exceedingly absurd to the author of the ‘ Inquiry,’ 
to speak of ‘the free acts of the will,’ as being determined by the 
will itself ; because the will is not an agent, and ‘actions are to 
be ascribed to agents, and not properly to the powers and pro- 
perties of agents.’ But he seemed to perceive no absurdity, in 
speaking of ‘the free acts of the will,’ as being caused by the 
strongest motives, by the dispositions and appetites of the soul. 
Now, are the strongest motives, as they are called, are the 
strongest dispositions and desires of the soul, agents, or they 
merely the properties of agents? Let the necessitarian answer 
this question, and then determine whether his logic is consistent 
with itself, 

Mr, Locke, also, has well said, that it is absurd to inquire 
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whether ‘the will be free or no; inasmuch as liberty, which is 
but a power, belongs only to agents, and cannot be an attribute 
or modification of will,. which is also but a power.’ Though 
Mr. Locke applied this remark to the usual form of speech, by 
which freedom is ascribed to the will, he failed to do so in re- 
gard to the language by which power, which is a property of the 
mind itself, is ascribed to our desires, or passions, or affections, 
which are likewise properties of the mind. And hence have 
arisen many of his difficulties in regard to the freedom of human 
actions. Supposing that our desires exerted some positive in- 
fluence or efficiency in the production of volitions, his views on 
the subject of free-agency became vague, inconsistent, fluctuating, 
and unsatisfactory. %° 

The hypothesis that the desires impel the will to act, is incon- 
sistent with observed facts. If this hypothesis were true, the 
phenomena of volition would be very different from what they 
are. A man may desire that it should rain, for example; he 
may have the most intense feeling on the subject imaginable, 
and there may be no counteracting desire or feeling whatever ; 
now if desire ever impelled a man to volition, it would induce 
him, in such a case, to will that it should rain. But no man, in 
his senses, ever puts forth a volition to make it rain—and why ? 
Just because he is a rational creature, and knows that his voli- 
tion cannot produce any such effect. In thesame manner, a man 
might wish to fly, or to do a thousand other things which are 
beyond his power; and yet not make the least effort to do so, 
not because he has no power to put forth such efforts, but be- 
cause he does not choose to make a fool of himself. This shows 
that desire, feeling, &c., are merely the conditions necessary to 
volition, and not its producing cause. 

Again. It has been frequently observed, since the time of 
Butler, that our passive impressions often become weaker and 
weaker, while our active habits become stronger and stronger. 
Thus, the feeling of pity, by being frequently excited, may be- 
come less and less vivid, while the active habit of benevolence, 
by which it is supposed to be induced, becomes more and more 
energetic. That is to say, while the power, as it is called, or the 
causal influence, is gradually diminishing, the effect, which is 
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supposed to flow from it, is becoming more and more conspicu- 
ous. And again, the feeling of pity is sometimes exceedingly 
strong; that is to say, exceedingly vivid and painful, while there 
is no act attending it. The passive impression or susceptibility 
is entirely dissociated, in many cases, from the acts of the will. 
The feeling often exists in all its power, and yet there is no act, 
and no disposition to act, on the part of the individual who is 


‘the subject of it. The cause operates, and yet the effect does not 


follow! 


Ail that we can say is, that when we see the mind deeply 
agitated, and, as it were, carried away by a storm of passion, we 
also observe that it frequently acts with great vehemency. But 
we do not observe, and we do not know, that this increased 
power of action, is the result of an increased power of feeling. 
All we know is, that as a matter of fact, when our feelings are 
languid, we are apt to act but feebly ; and that when they are 
intense, we are accustomed to act with energy. Or, in other 
words, that we do not ordinarily act with so much energy in 
order to gratify a slight feeling or emotion, as we do to gratify 
one of greater intensity and painfulness. But itis wrong to con- 
clude from hence, that it is the increased intensity of feeling 
which produces the increased energy of the action. No matter 
how intense the feeling, it is wrong to conclude that it literally 
causes us to act, that it ever lays the will under constraint, and 
thereby destroys, even for a moment, our free-agency. Such an 
assumption is a mere hypothesis, unsupported by observation, 
inconsistent with the dictates of reason, and irreconcilable with 
observed facts. 

We repeat it, such an assumption is inconsistent with observea 
facts ; for who that has any energy of will, has not, on many a 
trying occasion, stood firm amid the fiercest storm of passion ; 
and, though the elements of discord raged within, remained him- 
self unmoved ; giving not the least sign or manifestation of what 
was passing in his bosom? Who has not felt, on such an occa- 
sion, that although the passions may storm, [or be moved like 
the waves of the sea,] yet the will alone is power? 

It is not uncommon to see this truth indirectly recognized by 
those who absolutely know that some power is exerted by our 
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passions and desires, and that the will is always determined by 
the strongest. Thus, says President Day, ‘our acts of choice 
are not always controlled by those emotions which appear to be 
most vivid. We often find a determined and settled purpose, 
apparently calm, but unyielding, which carries a man steadily 
forward, amid all the solicitations of appetite and passion. .. . 
The inflexible determination of Howard, gave law to his emotions, 
and guided his benevolent movements.’ [p. 65.] Here, although 
President Day holds that the will is determined by the strongest 
desire, passion or emotion, he unconsciously admits that the 
will, ‘ the inflexible determination’, is independent of them all. 

Let it be supposed that no one means so absurd a thing as to 
say that the affections themselves act upon the will, but that the 
mind in the exercise of its affections acts upon it, and thereby 
exerts a power over its determinations ; let us suppose that this 
is the manner in which a real force is supposed to bear upon the 
will ; and what will be the consequence? Why, if the will is 
not distinguished from the affections, we shall have the will act- 
ing upon itself; a doctrine to which the necessitarian will not 
listen for a moment. And if they are distinguished from the 
will, we shall have two powers of action, two forces in the mind, 
each contending for the mastery. But what do we mean by a 
will, if it is not the faculty by which the mind acts, by which it 
exerts a real force? And if this be the idea and definition of a 
will, we cannot distinguish the will from the affections, and say 
that the latter exert a real force, without making two wills. This 
seems to be the inevitable consequence of the commonly-received 
notion, that the mind, in the exercise of its affections, does really 
act upon the will with an impelling force. Indeed, there seems 
to have been no little perplexity and confusion of conception on 
this subject, arising from the extreme subtlety of our mental 
processes, as well as from the ambiguities of language. 

The truth is, that in feeling the mind is passive; and it is 
absurd to make a passive impression, the active cause of any- 
thing. The sensibility does not act, it merely suffers. The ap- 
petites and passions, which have always been called the ‘ active 
powers ’, the ‘ moving principles ,’ and so forth, should be called 
the passive susceptibilities. Unless this truth be clearly and 
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fully recognised, and the commonly-received notion respecting 
the relation which the appetites and passions sustain to the will, 
to the active power, be discarded, it seems to us, that the great 
doctrine of the liberty of the will, must continue to be involved 
in the saddest perplexity, the most distressing darkness. 
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FORMATION OF CUMULUS CLOUDS. 


Note.—This plate we owe to the courtesy of Harper & Bros., New York, 


it being one of the many elegant illustrations to Flammarion’s work on the 
Atmusphere, 
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6. Heat Considered as a Mode of Motion. By John Tyndall, 
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The great sea of waters, which covers three-fourths of the 
earth’s surface, is not limited by the shores against which its 
restless waves ceaselessly beat, and its swelling tides forever ebb 
and flow., By the power of the solar rays large volumes of water, 
are lifted up, in the form of invisible vapor, and diffused through 
the whole aérial ocean. The amount of aqueous vapor in the 
atmosphere is very small, when compared with the enormous 
volume of air through which it is diffused. According to Dalton 
and Flammarion, it amounts to one and one-half per cent. ; ac- 
cording to Tyndall and others, to only one-half per cent. of the 
atmosphere. Small as this quantity is, without it the earth would 
be almost, if not wholly, uninhabitable. The visible and in- 
visible moisture of the air is a powerful conservator of solar heat. 
All bodies, even the coldest, are continually radiating heat. 
During the day, the loss of heat sustained by the earth, from this 
cause, is far more than compensated by that received from the 
sun. At night, however, the loss is uncompensated ; the earth, 
therefore, as well as all bodies on its surface, become chilled in 
proportion to their several radiative powers, 

The light screen of vapor, which always lies between us and 
the sun, is almost transparent to the solar rays. In their trans- 
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mission through it, they are shorn only of their glare and fierce- 
ness, while they do not lose any large amount of their warming 
power. This same screen, which allows the sun’s direct rays to 
penetrate it, is almost impervious to obscure radiation. The 
heat, therefore, which our globe radiates, at night, instead of 
being lost in the cold stellar spaces, is, in large measure, absorbed 
by the aqueous vapor of the air, and then sent back upon the 
earth. Direct experiment shows that aqueous vapor cuts off, and 
radiates, eighty times 4s much obscure heat, as the whole volume 
of air through which it is diffused. According to Tyndall’s es- 
timate of the amount of aqueous vapor present in our atmosphere, 
the radiative power of vapor is sixteen thousand times that of 
air, and at Flammarion’s estimate is five thousand times. 

At the very lowest estimate, we see how powerful is the influ- 
ence exercised upon our lives, by this apparently insignificant 
element of theair. ‘The removal for a single summer’s night’, 
says Tyndall, ‘of the aqueous vapor from the atmosphere which 
covers England, would be attended by the destruction of every 
plant which a freezing temperature would kill. In Sahara, 
“‘ where the soil is fire and the wind is flame”, the refrigeration 
at night is often painful to bear. Ice has been found in this 
region at night.’ [Heat, p. 405.] ‘This is undoubtedly one of 
the most important and conservative functions of the invisible 
moisture of the atmosphere’, says Buchan. ‘ For if the moisture 
were drained out of the air, and its diathermancy thereby ren- 
dered complete, the sun’s rays would dry up everything by their 
intolerable fierceness, and during the night the escape of heat by 
radiation to the cold stellar spaces would be so swift, and the 
cold so intense that the whole living creation would be blighted 
by its touch.’ [p. 164.] 

Wherever the air is dry, there the diurnal changes of tem- 
perature will be great. Dryness of the air is, by no means, a 
necessary accompaniment of clearness. The clearest days are 
often those, when the invisible moisture of the air is present in 
the largest proportion. The purest skies, Alpine travellers tell 
us, are often the most treacherous ; the blue deepening with the 
increase of aqueous vapor. 

It is hard to conceive how much of the happiness, comfort, and 
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beauty of our lives we owe to this one element of the atmosphere, 
The aqueous vapor of the air gives us, not only the exquisite 
beauty of the summer heavens, the floating whiteness of the mid- 
day clouds, the gorgeous coloring of the sunset skies, the tender 
opalescence of the early dawn ; but it also serves as a warm and 
fleecy garment, cast over the naked earth, for its protection, 
health, and comfort, by the hand of its Almighty Creator. 

The moisture of the air, unlike its chemical constituents, varies 
at different elevations. Glaisher’s numerous observations prove 
that the proportion of moisture, which is suspended in the air in 
an invisible form, increases from the surface of the earth to the 
height of thirty-five hundred feet, and after that it diminishes. 
There are, however, says Flammarion, ‘spaces which represent 
moist strata of air of varying thickness.’ 

The air is capable of holding in a state of invisible vapor, a 
given amount of moisture for each degree of temperature ; the 
amount increasing as the temperature rises, The instruments 
used for measuring the humidity of the air, are called hy- 
grometers, That most generally used consists of two thermome- 
ters, exactly alike, and placed side by side. One of these in- 
struments is dry, the other has its bulb kept continually moist. 
The evaporation from the wet bulb thermometer cools the mer- 
cury ; the amount of moisture in the air determines the evapora- 
tion from the dry bulb; by a comparison of the readings of the 
two thermometers, therefore, the hygrometrical condition of the 
air may be ascertained. Saturation, as we have elsewhere said, 
differs for every degree of temperature and pressure, and is rep- 
resented by 100: 50 stands for half-saturated, &c. 

There is, upon the surface of the earth, a daily variation of 
the relative moisture of the air. This variation is inversely as 
the temperature. The air becomes more moist during the hours 
of darkness, reaching its maximum when the thermometer is at 
its lowest ; on the other hand, when the thermometer rises, the 
apparent amount of moisture decreases. Twenty years of daily 
repeated observations taken at Brussels, by aid of the Saussure 
hygrometer, and dry and wet-bulb thermometers, give the fact 
that the maximum relative humidity occurs in December, and 
the minimum in June, 
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Dew and frost, rain and snow, fog and cloud, are all due to the 
condensation of aqueous vapor under different conditions. The 
philosophy of dew was never understood until of late years, and 
even now it does not seem to be universally known. The dryest 
air of the most scorching summer day, holds aqueous vapor in 
suspension. Any body, which is chilled below the dew-point of 
the air, will be beaded over with moisture; this is merely an ar- 
tificial formation of dew. The general belief, which formerly 
prevailed in regard to this phenomenon, was that dew either rises 
as a mist from the ground, or, as was more commonly held, falls 
from heaven. Dew is simply the condensation, upon a chilled 
substance, of the watery vapor already present in the air. 

We always find a heavy dew after still, clear nights. The 
radiation of the earth goes on more rapidly when there is no 
screen of clouds to intercept and send back the heat rays, The 
nights when the earth is freest from clouds are those upon which 
the largest amount of dew is deposited. The surface of the earth 
is, on such nights, most chilled below the temperature of the air. 
This has been determined by experiment. Dr. Wells, to whom 
we owe the accepted theory of dew, made many interesting ob- 
servations upon the chilling resulting from radiation. He sup- 
ported a board on four props ; upon the board he placed a small 
bundle of wool, and under it a similar bundle, both of which had 
been carefully weighed. He found that the wool above gained 
eight times as much moisture as that beneath the shelter. This 
and other like experiments prove that dew does not arise from 
the earth. That it does not fall from the skies is proved by the 
fact that it is most copious on the clearest nights, and, that two 
bodies placed side by side, are not equally moistened. A plate 
of glass, which is a good radiator, will be covered with drops of 
water, while a plate of metal, of equal size and in the same situa- 
tion, will be dry. By many careful and delicate experiments, 
Dr. Wells proved that ‘at those places where the dew fell most 
copiously the temperature sank lowest.’ A thermemeter upon 
the grass sinks fourteen degrees lower than a similar thermometer 
suspended four feet above it. ‘ Not only did the shade of Wells’ 
artificial screens interfere with the lowering of the temperature, 
and the formation of the dew’, says Tyndall, ‘ but a cloud screen 
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acted in the same manner. He once observed his thermometer, 
which, as it lay upon the grass, showed a temperature 12° lower 
than the air a few feet above the grass, rise, on the passage of 
some clouds, until it was only 2° colder than the air. In fact, 
as the clouds crossed the zenith, or disappeared from it, the tem- 
perature of his thermometer rose and fell.’ [ Heat, p. 472.] 

Grass is one of the best radiators and worst conductors known. 
The loss of heat which ‘it suffers through radiation is not made 
good by conduction from the earth. It therefore becomes soon 
chilled far below the temperature of the air around it, and is 
thickly bedewed with moisture. The amount of dew deposited 
on any substance is in direct proportion to its powers of radia- 
tion. It is upon the bodies which are really the coldest that 
dew is most copiously deposited, not upon those which feel the 
coldest to the touch ; this latter effect is the result of the con- 
ducting power of the substance, and that power is generally 
greatest in the poorest radiators, 

Frost is only frozen dew. As the moisture is condensed it 
freezes, and the formation of the frost crystals being slower 
than the freezing of ordinary ice, the crystals are more perfect. 
Frost is more injurious to vegetation than snow, in consequence 
of the previous chilling of the plant by radiation. ‘I had 
often,’ says Dr. Wells, ‘in the pride of half-knowledge, smiled 
at the means frequently employed by gardeners to protect tender 
plants from cold, as it appeared to me impossible that a thin 
mat, or any such flimsy substance could prevent them from 
attaining the temperature of the atmosphere, by which alone I 
thought them liable to be injured. But when I learned that 
bodies on the surface of the earth become, during a still and 
serene night, colder than the atmosphere, by radiating their heat 
to the heavens, I perceived immediately a just cause for the 
practice I had before deemed useless.’ 

If an object in saturated air be cooled down to a temperature 
lower than that of the air, the result will be a deposition of dew 
or frost upon its surface; but if the air itself be chilled below 
its ‘dew-point’, the consequence will be a formation of mist, fog, 
or cloud. It is with these latter forms of condensed aqueous 

vapor that we have especially to do. 
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The moisture, which at a certain temperature is perfectly in- 
visible, thickens into visible mist, fog, or cloud, if the tempera- 
ture of the air in which it is suspended be suddenly lowered, 
Many causes occasion this sudden chilling of the air, and the 
condensation of its aqueous vapor. Fog and cloud are relative, 
rather than absolute, terms of distinction. Aeronauts tell us 
that as they pass through strata of cloud, they find them to 
differ, in no essential quality, from that which we know as mist, 

The particles which go to form clouds are believed by some 
physicists to be minute globes, and by others to be hollow 
vesicles, ‘Clouds float in the air,’ says Tyndall, ‘and hence the 
surmise that they are composed of vesicles or bladders of water, 
thus forming shells instead of spheres. Eminent travellers say 
that they have seen these bubbles, and their statements are en- 
titled to all respect. It is certain, however, that the water 
particles at high elevations possess, on or after precipitation, the 
powers of building themselves into crystalline forms; they thus 
bring forces into play which we have hitherto been accustomed 
to regard as molecular, and which could not be ascribed to the 
aggregates necessary to form vesicles.’ [ Heat, p. 198.] 

On the other hand Flammarion says, ‘ When the cooling pro- 
cess takes place in the very midst of the gaseous mass, the 
moisture that is set free passes off in small, floating vesicles, which 
affect its transparency ; it is these vesicles which constitute cloud 
and mist’ [p. 366]. The vesicular theory has received support 
from Saussure, Kratzenstein, and Kiimtz. The two former en- 
deavored to measure the diameter of the bubbles by the micro- 
scope, though without satisfactory results. The latter esti- 
mates their size by means of certain optical phenomena, and 
gives a table of their mean diameters in each month of the year. 
In the dryest months the vesicles, or particles of ‘ water-dust,’ 
as Tyndall calls them, are smallest; in the moister weather, the 
particles are larger. If these measurements be correct, they give 
some slight support to a suggestion, made in a previous article 
on the atmosphere, that dryness may be due to a diminution of 
the size, rather than of the number of water-particles present in 
the air. From the earliest times the peculiar characteristics of 
cloud-shapes and groupings have been objects of interest. 
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Aristotle first studied the phenomena of clouds with reference 
to optics; their reflecting and refracting powers, and the pro- 
duction of rainbows, halos, and coronas. Theophrastus, his 
disciple and successor, was the first who has recorded any 
meteorological observations upon them; but these are too vague 
to be of any practical value. In 1801 the first valuable classifi- 
cation of cloud-forms was made by Lamarck, and a year after 
by the English meteorologist, Luke Howard. The types of 
these two observers, though called by different names, classify 
the phenomena in very much the same way ; the nomenclature 
of Howard, which is generally accepted, we use. 

The use of thus classifying and naming the different forms of 
clouds is manifest, when we consider their meteorological signi- 
ficance ; the form, position, and general characteristics of clouds 
being nearly related to weather probabilities. ‘The clouds,’ 
says the War Department Circular, ‘ by their kinds and changes 
are indices to the relative temperature, moisture, and pressure 
existing at high altitudes; by their motions they indicate the 
nature of the prevailing current of air, showing whether it is 
from the tropics, and hence likely to be warm, or from the polar 
regions and cool.’ [p. 25.] 

It will, however, be unnecessary, in an article like the present 
to enter into any detailed description of all the different forms. 
Howard divides them into five types, to which two have since 
been added. Beginning at the highest stratum, they are de- 
nominated Cirrus, Cirro-cumulus, Cirro-stratus, Cumulo-stratus, 
Cumulus, Nimbus, and Stratus. The cirrus-clouds are found 
almost at the limit of our atmosphere. At the greatest altitude 
gained in his highest balloon ascent, Glaisher saw, far above him, 
cirrus clouds. ‘These are probably formed independently by 
the radiation of heat outward into the highest regions of the 
atmosphere, in which case they are composed of snow-flakes, or 
of spicule of ice.’ [War. Dep. Cir. p. 26.] Glaisher gives a 
detailed account of his passage through one of these clouds. 

The thermometer at 19,000 feet above the earth stood at 15° ; 
the balloon rose 2,000 feet higher, and in that short distance his 
thermometer fell 54°,’ or down to 39° below zero. The aeronauts 
found, after passing out of this stratum, that their clothes 
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were covered with spicules and needles of ice, Many of the ex- 
traordinary optical phenomena of the air are explained by these 
ice-clouds,—sucl: as halos, parhelia, &c. Occasionally the cirrus 
clouds are formed of the remnants of storm-clouds, in which case 
they are not frozen. 

Humboldt first called attention to‘some very curious facts 
relative to certain uniformly-broken groups of delicate cirro- 
cumulus and cirro-stratus clouds. He described them under the 
name of polar bands, because he found that the bands, of which 
they are composed, generally lie in the magnetic meridians ; and 
of course, their vanishing point or point of convergence is the 
magnetic pole. These clouds assume a shape like that of an 
aurora. Some connection between their formation, and the mys- 
terious appearance of the aurora, is also suspected. ‘ The rays 
of the aurore polaris,’ says M. A. F. Prestel, ‘show similar 
vanishing points ; and not infrequently one subsequently finds, 
on the extinction of the polar lights, the cirrus bands in the 
direction of these rays.’ [Der Sturmwarner. 1870.] The 
polar bands, Humboldt observes, possess a variability which 
follows a fixed law. Ordinarily the bands are formed only in one 
direction from south to north; as the cloud begins to move, the 
direction of the strize gradually shifts till they lie east and west. 
They arise when the sky is peculiarly clear, are more frequent 
in the tropics than in the temperate and cold zones, and follow 
the same course in the southern as they do in the northern hemi- 
sphere. These peculiar clouds indicate the progress of a storm; 
they are the weather-cocks, suspended by the sun miles above 
the earth’s surface, which indicate the direction of the upper 
currents, and the changes going on there. By the comparison 
of many simultaneous meteorological observations, it has been 
determined that they are present on ‘ the extreme limits of a 
storm-area, and have a tangential direction to its limiting line.’ 
[War. Dep. Cir., p. 62. ] 

The ascent of a warm current of air is the most fertile source 
of cumulous clouds, These clouds, which are a very common 
type, are rounded, cottony looking masses, resting upon horizontal 
bases, which lie nearly upon the same plane. They are due, in 
great measure, to the radiative power of aqueous vapor. In the 
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lower strata of the air, the suspended vapor is hindered from 
parting with much of its heat, by being surrounded with air as 
fully saturated and as powerfully radiating as itself; in other 
words, it receives as much heat as it gives. But when a column 
of this saturated air is expanded by the solar heat, it rises, seek- 
ing its own level in the rarer medium above, As the column 
rises it finds less and less volume of air above it; it is therefore 
free to radiate towards space its surplus heat. This loss being 
uncompensated, the upper portion of the saturatéd column of 
expanded air becomes chilled by its own radiation and condensed 
into cloud. The cumuli of our own latitude, Tyndall says, ‘ are 
the heads of columnar bodies of vapor which rise from the 


earth’s surface, and are precipitated as soon as they reach a cer- 


tain elevation. Thus the visible cloud forms the capital of an 
invisible pillar of saturated air. Certainly the top of such a 
column, raised above the vapor screen which clasps the earth 
and offering itself to space, must be chilled by radiation; in 
this action alone we have a physical cause for the generation of 
clouds.’ [Heat, p. 403.] 

Mountains assist in many ways, in the formation of clouds; 
and so add to their own peculiar beauties, borrowed beauties 
from the sky. The tops of lofty mountains penetrate the screen 
of aqueous vapor, which protects the main portion of the globe 
from the effects of its own radiation. They therefore are free 
to radiate their heat into space, and in consequence become chilled. 
This logical conclusion is confirmed by experiment. Two ther- 
mometers, the one confined so as to give the temperature of the 
air, and the other permitted to radiate freely, give different 
readings; though some difference may be always observed, yet 
the discrepancy increases as the obsérvations are made at higher 
altitudes. At Chamouni, the difference between two thermom- 
eters, enclosed and free, was only 10°, while on the Grand Plateau 
of Mt. Blanc they showed a difference of 24°. 

As a saturated current of air impinges against these chilled 
mountain peaks, its moisture is condensed and the mountain be- 
comes ‘cloud-capped.’ It is not only the upper currents of our 
atmosphere which are thus condensed. The warm moist winds 


of the plain, blowing against a mountain chain, are deflected up- 
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ward, and when they reach the colder strata, precipitate their 
moisture in the form of clouds. 

Another cause of the formation of clouds, is the chilling of the 
air from its own expansion. A warm current of air ascends, the 
pressure lessens as it rises, and it expands. A portion of the 
heat is expended in performing the work of separating the mole- 
cules of the air; the air in consequence is chilled, and its moist- 
ure condensed. This cause acts in conjunction with the radiation 
of the upper portion of the aerial column before mentioned. 

‘On the 15th day of July, 1867, says Flammarion, ‘ I rose to 
a height of 5000 to 6000 feet, before sunrise, and for once I was 
present at the formation of clouds in the workshop of Nature, 
It was above the Rhine plain, between Cologne and Aix-la- 
Chapelle. The atmosphere had remained pure, when small 
white flakes began to appear in the zone of maximum moisture, 
These gradually ran together, became grouped in large numbers, 
and dissolved with as much rapidity as they had formed. The 
small white clouds agglomerated together, formed cumuli. This 
formation of clouds was proceeding several hundred yards below 
us. As the sun rose, the moisture on the balloon evaporated, 
and we gradually ascended to the height of 7900 feet. It was 
the same with the clouds, which, indeed, rose rather more rapidly 
than the balloon, and jinally surrounded and surmounted it.’ 

Glaisher once, in the middle of a warm, moist stratum of air, 
was seriously inconvenienced by its condensation on the colder 
surface of his balloon. The whole bag of the balloon was so 
saturated with the rain, which it created upon its own surface, 
though there was rain nowhere else, that the balloon was pre- 
cipitated with great force upon the ground, and every instrument 
broken. 

Tyndall describes the formation of a cloud in his Hours of 
Exercise as follows: ‘A few days back’, he says, ‘the firma- 
ment was mottled with floating cumuli, from the fringes of which 
light of dazzling whiteness was reflected downward, while the 
chief mass of the clouds lay in dark shadow. From the edge of 
one large cloud-field stretched small streamers, which, when at- 
tentively observed, were seen to disappear gradually, and finally 
to leave no trace upon the blue sky. On the opposite fringe 
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of the same cloud, small patches of milky mist would appear, 
and curdle up so as to form little cloudlets, as dense apparently 
as the large mass beside which they were formed. The counter- 
processes of production and consumption were evidently going 
on at opposite sides of the cloud. Even in the midst of the se- 
rene firmament, where a moment previously the space seemed 
absolutely void, white cloud-patches were formed, their sudden 
appearance exciting that kind of surprise which might be sup- 
posed to accompany the observation of a direct creative act.’ [p. 
407-8]. 

Clouds tell us the direction, and often indicate the dif- 
ference of temperature, of the aerial currents. Two invisible 
currents of moist air, having different temperatures, often pro- 
duce clouds by their union. The cooler current as it invades 
the warmer, in many cases, chills it below its point of saturation, 
and causes the condensation of its moisture into visible torm. 
This process is illustrated by an incident related by Prof. Dove, 
which occurred in a Swedish ball-room. One of the ladies 
present fainted, the windows were found to be frozen, and a 
military officer, desiring to give her air, thrust his sword through 
a window pane. The cold, clear air from outside rushed in 
instantly, chilled the warm clear air of the room, condensed and 
froze its suspended moisture, and a miniature snow-storm oc- 
curred in the room. The same thing has been observed in 
Russian ball-rooms and in the subterranean stables at Erzeroom, 
when the doors are opened in the morning and the cold outside 
air is permitted to enter. 

Dr. Lloyd, in his observations upon the rainfall of Ireland, 
ascertained the fact that there was a great excess of rain on the 
southwest, over that observed on the northeast, side of the 
mountains. The warm moist winds of the Atlantic impinge 
upon the elevated land near the Irish coast, are not only con- 
densed into cloud, but drained of their moisture by the fall of 
rain, and pass over the mountains still warm, but comparatively 
dry. 

Frequently clouds which are perfectly motionless, lie in the 
path of a swiftly moving wind. The caps of Alpine peaks are 
often of this character. A current of moist air, which is per- 
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fectly invisible, is blowing over the lower country; when it 
reaches the mountain peak its moisture becomes visible, in con- 
sequence of the chilled surface which it meets; but the course of 
the current is unimpeded. It pursues its invisible path, having 
delivered up its moisture at the command of the mountain. 
These clouds are continually fed by the winds blowing from the 
plains. 

A very striking illustration of these stationary clouds is given 
by Flammarion. ‘ When travelling with M. Eugene Godard 
in a balloon’, he says, ‘I was much surprised to see, for more 
than twenty minutes, a small cloud, which might have been two- 
hundred yards in length and a hundred-and-fifty in breadth, sus- 
pended motionless about eighty yards above the trees. As we 
approached we noticed five or six smaller ones, which were dis- 
seminated, and also motionless, notwithstanding the air was 
moving at the rate of eight yards per second. We were curious 
to ascertain what invisible anchor retained these small clouds, 
When we were above them we found that the principal one was 
suspended over a pond of water, and that the others were over 
the course of a stream, from which arose a current of humid air, 
the invisible moisture of which reached its saturation point, and 
became visible in its passage through the cool wind that prevailed 
above the wood.’ [p. 371.] 

Striking instances of condensation and absorption have been 
observed in the higher strata of the air. Glaisher mentions the 
fact of meeting a snow-storm in one of his ascents. As the bal- 
loon rose, it went out of the sunshine into a layer of clouds, above 
which the snow was falling. They rose five thousand feet 
through the storm; reached and passed through the second layer 


- of clouds from which it descended. The warm strata of air, in 


which the lower clouds hung, had dissolved and vaporized the 
frozen flakes before they reached the earth. 

During the day, clouds are disturbed in a hundred ways, by 
the unequal heating of various portions of the air; but at night 
the equilibrium is in a measure restored, and the clouds settle 
down very nearly at a level. 

‘Two or three years ago’, says Tyndall, ‘I had an opportunity 
of witnessing a singular case of condensation at Mortain in Nor- 
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mandy. The tourist will perhaps remember a little chapel 
perched upon the highest summit of the neighborhood. A friend 
and I chanced te be at this point near the hour of sunset. The 
air was cloudless, and the sun flooded the hillsides and valleys 
with golden light. We watched him as he gradually approached 
the crest of a hill, behind which he finally disappeared. Up to 
this point, a sunny landscape of exquisite beauty was spread 
before us, the atmosphere being very transparent; but now the 
air seemed suddenly to curdle into mist. Five minutes after the 
sun had departed, a dense fog filled the valleys and drifted in 
fleecy masses up the sides of the hills. In an incredibly short 
time we found ourselves enveloped in local clouds so dense as to 
render our retreat a matter of some difficulty, 

‘In this case, before the sun had disappeared, the air was evi- 
dently nearly saturated with transparent vapor. But why did 
the vapor curdle up so suddenly when the sun departed? Was 
it because the withdrawal of his beams rendered the air of the 
valleys colder, and thus caused the precipitation of the moisture 
diffused through the air? No. We must look for an ex- 
planation to a more direct action upon the atmospheric moisture. 
Let me explain. The beams which reach us from the sun are 
of a very composite character. A sheaf of white sunbeams is 
composed of an infinitude of colored rays, the resultant effect of 
all upon the eye being the impression of whiteness. But though 
the colors and shades of color which enter into the composition 
of a sunbeam are infinite, for the sake of convenience we divide 
them into seven, which are known as the prismatic colors. 

‘ The beams of the sun, however, produce heat as well as light, 
and there are different qualities of heat in the sunbeam as well 
as different qualities of light,—nay, there are copious rays of 
heat, in a sunbeam, which give no light, some of which never 
even reach the retina at all, but are totally absorbed by the hu- 
mors of theeye. Now, the same substance may permit rays of 
heat, of a certain quality, to pass freely through it, while it may 
effectually stop rays of heat of another quality. But in all cases, 
the heat stopped is expended in heating the body which stops it, 
Now, water possesses this selecting power in an eminent degree, 

It allows the blue rays of the solar beam to pass through it with 
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facility, but it slightly intercepts the red rays, and absorbs with 
exceeding energy the obscure rays, and those are the precise 
rays which possess the most intense heating power. 

‘ We see here the powerful antagonism of the sun to the form- 
ation of visible fog, and we see, also, how the withdrawal of his 
beams may be followed by sudden condensation, even before the 
air has had any time to cool. As long as the solar beams swept 
through the valley of Mortain, every particle of water that came 
in their way was reduced to transparent vapor by the heat which 
the particle itself absorbed; or, to speak more strictly, in the 
presence of this antagonism, precipitation could not at all occur, 
and the atmosphere remained consequently clear. But the moment 
the sun withdrew, the vapor followed, without opposition, its 
own tendency to condense, and its sudden curdling was the con- 
sequence. 

‘With regard to the air, its temperature may not only have 
remained sensibly unchanged, for some time after the sun’s set- 
ting, but it may have actually become warmer, through the heat 
set free by the act of condensation. It was not, therefore, the 
action of the cold air upon vapor which produced the effect ; but it 
was the withdrawal of that solar energy which water has the 
power to absorb, and, by absorbing, to become dissipated into 
vapor.’ [Hours of Exercise in the Alps, p. 412]. 

Tyndall gives another remarkable instance, which we quote 
entire. In both cases, if apology be necessary for such long 
quotations, we hope that their beauty, picturesqueness and lu- 
cidity will prove a sufficient one. ‘I once stood with a friend,’ 
says he, ‘upon a mountain which commands a view of the 
glacier of the Rhone, from its origin to the end. The day had 
been one of cloudless splendor, and there was something awful in 
the darkness of the firmament. This deepening of the blue is 
believed by those who know the mountains, to be an indication 
of a humid atmosphere. The transparency, however, was won- 
derful. The summit of Mt. Cervin and the Weisshorn stood 
out in clear definition, while the mighty mass of the Finsteraar- 
horn rose, with perfect sharpness of outline, close at hand. As 
long as the sun was high there was no trace of fog in the valleys, 
but, as he sloped to the west, the shadow of the Finsteraarhorn 
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crept over the snow-fields at its base. A dim sea of fog began 
to form, which after a time rose to a considerable height, and then 
rolled down like a river along the flanks of the mountain. On 
entering the valley of the Rhone it crossed a precipitous barrier, 
down which it poured like a cataract; but long before it reached 
the bottom it escaped from the shadow in which it was engen- 
dered, and was hit once more by the direct beams of the sun. 
Its utter dissipation was the consequence, and, though the billows 
of fog rolled on incessantly from behind, the cloud-river made no 
progress, but vanished as if by magic, where the sunbeams played 
upon it. The conditions were analogous to those which hold in 
the case of a glacier. There the ice-river is incessantly nour- 
ished by the mountain-snow ; it moves down the valley, but does 
not advance in front. At a certain point the consumption by 
melting is equal to the supply, and here the glacier ceases. In 
the case before us the cloud-river, nourished by the incessant 
condensation of the atmospheric vapor, moved down its valley, 
but ceased at the point where the dissipating action of the sun- 
beams equalled the supply from the cloud-generator behind.’ 
[Tbid. p. 414]. 

As it is the condensation of the aqueous vapor of the air which 
produces cloud, so it is the coalescence of these condensed par- 
ticles which produces rain. ‘Two or more layers of cloud’, says 
the War Dept. Cir., ‘almost invariably exist where there is a 
rainstorm.’ The upper layer stretches far in advance of the 
lower, but, in most cases, the two layers merge into one over the 
area where the rain is most heavily falling. In the rear of this 
area, cumulus clouds may generally be observed. The question 
of ‘ weather probabilities’ which is more directly associated with 
winds than with clouds, we propose to discuss in a future article. 
And then it will be necessary to define some other forms of clouds, 
which find their chief significance as being prophetic of coming 
changes ; but here we will not attempt to describe them. 

The following description, by Glaisher, gives an idea of cloud- 
scenery as seen from above: ‘The morning was dull, warm, and 
misty,’ he says, describing one of his ascents, ‘and the sky was 
covered with cloud. The balloon bore us gently upward, making 
the first thousand feet in eight minutes; all below was thick 
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mist veiling the surface of the earth. At 3500 feet, still gently 
rising, we entered a bed of cumulo-stratus. Fifteen minutes 
after we left the earth we had reached 5000 feet, and then just 
emerged above the clouds. They, however, presently again 
formed above and around the car, closing everything from view 
except a line, bright as silver, which indicated the east. We 
were in a basin of cloud, whose sides extended far above us all 
round. We slowly rose, and when we reached its boundary the 
sun rose, flooding with light the whole extent of cloudland 
beyond, which glistened like a golden lake under his beams, 
The scene, all round, possessed a reality and grandeur far ex- 
ceeding sunrise as viewed from the earth. Grouped around the 
car, both above and below, there were clouds of Alpine character, 
sloping to their bases in glistening light, or towering upward in 
sheets of shining vapor, which added the charm of contrast to 
the splendid tints of sunrise. The clouds were spread round us 
like an ocean, and, continually changing their forms, suddenly 
gathered themselves into mountain heaps and closed all around 
us, hiding the sun in neutral-tinted gloom ; the earth was visible 
through breaks, and the early morning mists were seen creeping 
upon its surface as the daylight gathered strength.’ [Travels in — 
the Air, p. 96.] . 
Some years ago, before the completion of the great tunnel 
which pierces the Blue Ridge, it was our happy lot to witness 
just such a vision of loveliness as this, Onan early summer 
morning the railway train labored up the mountain side, over 
the temporary track. As we neared the summit, the great val- 
ley behind us looked like a vast sea filled with tossing, fleecy 
billows ; the first rays of the rising sun touched their whiteness 
into gold, and beneath our feet lay an ocean of ethereal fire, tossed 
into waves by every passing breeze. Rifts here and there gave 
occasional glimpses of the exquisite blue-tinted peaks far away, 
of the dusky woods on some distant hill, or, again, of the tender 
green of some cultivated field beneath us. It seemed as though 
we were looking down through the streets of the Celestial City 
upon the quiet earth beneath; those streets of ‘pure gold, like 
unto transparent glass’, which find no earthly analogy except 
in the transparent, golden splendor of the sunlit clouds. 
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While we looked, heart and eyes too full of the beauty before 
us to speak, the golden billows surged up; mountain and hill 
and valley were swallowed up in cloudy splendor, and again, 
‘the glory of the Lord covered the earth as the waters cover the 
great deep.’ 





Art. X—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


1. Sermons. By Missouri Conference Preachers. Published in the interest 
of Central College. Compiled by Rev.G. W. Horn. St. Louis: South- 
western Book and Publishing Company. 1874. 

‘The publication of this book’, says the Preface, ‘ will serve 
two purposes. The first is, to give the publica good book.’ This 
it has done. ‘The second purpose in the issuance of this volume 
is, to procure a fund for Central College Library. The men- 
tioning of this object is enough. Every intelligent Methodist, 
with a right heart beating in him, is ready to aid such a cause. 
On this ground again we challenge the loyalty of every member 
of our Church in Missouri [why not in all other States as well ?] 
for patronage to this enterprise. Will not each worthy member 
contribute the small sum [$1.50] that buys this book to so good 
a cause?’ We sincerely hope so; especially as he will get more 
than the worth of his contribution in the possession of this vol- 
ume of sermons. 

We had intended to give a full notice of each of the twenty 
sermons contained in the volume before us; but we find that 
neither our time, nor space, will allow us to carry this intention 
into effect. Hence, after one or two readings only, we can barely 
note the leading characteristic of each discourse, as it has im- 
pressed itself upon our minds, 

I. ‘ Dwelling in Love. By Rev. W.M. Rush, D.D. I. John 
iv. 16.’ The theme is one which opens a wide field for the sort 
of fine writing, which disgraces too many of the pulpit efforts of 
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the present day. But Mr. Rush is evidently above such am- 
bitious littleness. His style is, on the contrary, plain, simple, 
earnest, and direct,—worthy of John Wesley himself. We are 
particularly glad to find, that the preacher discredits the dan- 
gerous heresy, which regards love as a feeling of the heart merely, 
and not as a work of the will. That is to say, he looks to the 
believer, not for the blossoms of religion merely, but also for its 
fruits. Indeed, if the New Testament had been written on pur- 
pose to put down the heresy, which lays so much stress on good 
feelings, and so little on good works, as of the essence of love, 
it could not have been more explicit or emphatic than it is. 
Mr. Rush says: ‘“ As: faith without works”, in a Christian, 
“is dead ”, even so, love will not long continue unless it produce 
the fruit of holy living. Jesus said to his sorrowing disciples : 
“Tf ye love me keep my commandments. He that hath my com- 
mandments, and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me: and he 
that loveth me shall be loved of my Father, and I will love him, 
and manifest myself unto him. If a man love me he will keep 
my words: and my Father will love him, and we will come 
unto him and make our abode with him. Herein is my Father 
glorified, that ye bear much fruit; so shall ye be my disciples, 
If ye keep my commandments ye shall abide in my love. If a 
man abide not in me, he is cast forth as a branch, and withered, 
[fine blossoms and al!]; and men gather them and cast them 
into the fire and they are burned.” Unless we observe to do all 
things whatsoever God has commanded us, we cannot abide in 
him ; our vital connections will be broken up, and we will be 
cast forth as a dead branch fit only to be burned.’ [p. 22.] In 
one word, the tree will be judged, not by the abundance or the 
beauty of the blossoms it may have put forth, but only by the 
fruits it may have borne. 

II. ‘ The Choice of Moses, By Rev. C.P. Jones, D.D. Heb. 
xi. 24-5-6.’ A grand theme truly, and well handled. No one 
can read this sermon without being improved, both in mind and 
heart. The style is, perhaps, a little too ambitious; but this 
fault, if it be one, is certainly small, and scarcely deserves to be 
noticed, where there is so much to be admired. As for ourselves, 


we have derived as much profit from this sermon as from any 
other in the collection. 
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III. ‘ Preaching Christ. By Rev. J. H. Pritchett. Col. i. 
28.’ The subject of this sermon has engaged much of our at- 
tention. Indeed, we have heard so much preaching about Christ, 
and so little preaching Christ himself, that we have been con- 
strained to ask, more than once, the question of our author,— 
‘where are the Pauls of the nineteenth century?’ (p. 56). We 
should be glad, if our space permitted, to copy some of Mr. P.’s ear- 
nest protests against the compromises which are ‘so often made 
between preacher and people ’, on the subject of preaching Christ. 
[See pp. 59-60]. He most truly says: ‘The world, the Church, 
even the ministry of to-day, have no adequate conception of the 
power that God has lodged in, and the results that God has or- 
dained shall flow from, earnest, simple, faithful preaching.’ (p. 
52.) Has not God raised up such men as Moody, Sankey, and 
other lay preachers, and sent them forth to shame His ministers, 
and show them how Christ should be preached ? Are they not the 
Pauls of the nineteenth century? It is certain that, like St. 
Paul, no ordaining hands have ever been laid on their heads, and 
yet that their preaching is, like his, in the demonstration and 
power of the Spirit. ; 

IV. ‘The Trial of Christ, then and now, before Pilate and 
You. By Rev. W.M. Pottsman. S. John xix. 10.’ This is an 
admirable discourse. The character of Pilate is well drawn. 
The want of moral courage was the besetting sin, which plunged 
him into the awful crime of deicide. Moral courage is, indeed, 
one of the rarest virtues in the world, or in the Church; and 
thousands of professing Christians will, at the last day, be cast 
away, because they had not the nerve to obey the dictates of con- 
science, 

V. ‘The Glory of the Church. By Rev. H. A. Bourland. 
Psalm xly. 13, 14.’ All preaching is a farce, which does not 
insist on the fallen, ruined, and lost condition of mankind. 
Accordingly we note with pleasure, that this sermon, like the one 
on the preaching of Christ, insists on the importance of no 
compromise with respect to the doctrine of human depravity and 
sin. ‘Superficial views of sin’, says Mr. B., ‘ lead to the wildest 
vagaries of doctrine, and the greatest laxity of morals... . . 
Around this doctrine [the fall and ruin of human nature] cluster 
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all the precious truths of the word of God.’ (p. 85.) ‘The true 
glory of the Church consisteth: I. In fidelity to truth. II. In 
her inward purity and power. III. In her solemn assemblies and 
ordinances of divine service. IV. In her works.’ All this is 
very good. But we are sorry to have to say, the preacher has 
said nothing about the necessity of discipline. The more so, be- 
cause all the churches are, at the present day, so sadly deficient in 
regard to this ‘ note of a true church.’ 

VI. ‘The Laws of Spiritual Death and Life. By Rev. F. 
X. Forster. Rom. viii. 2.’ There is a deep philosophy in this 
sermon, and yet as clear and simple as it is deep. We do not 
like some of its expressions, however, which seem inconsistent 
with the true relation between the divine power and the human 
in the great theandric work of the new creation. We do not 
like, for example, the expression, that ‘the man himself, thus 
supplemented by the divine power, must “ work out his own salva- 
tion,”’ as if the work of God were supplementary, or subordinate 
to that of man. Weare sure Prof. F. does not mean this; but 
then, in matters of this kind, the precise expression of one’s 
thought, especially when the thought is correct, is of very great 
importance. He would no doubt admit that God is the first, 
great, creative agent in the work of the soul’s new creation, while 
man ‘ works out his own salvation,’ only as an humble, and sub- 
ordinate co-worker with Him. Man does not supplement the 
work of God; much less does God supplement the work of man. 
The work of God is, indeed, according to his own design, abso- 
lutely perfect, and leaves nothing to be supplemented. But then 
it is no part of His design to perform man’s work in the salva- 
tion of his own soul. The man himself must do this; or else 
perish. The design and the work of God are both absolutely 
perfect, not only in regard to the infinitely greater part which he 
himself performs, but alsoin regard to the part which he leaves 
to man. The sermon of Professor Forster, however, spite of 
several defects of expression, is, in our humble opinion, a very 
good one. 

VII. ‘ Amazing Love. By Rev. W.C.Godbey. S. John iii. 
16.’ The pulpit is not the place for metaphysics. Hence, with 
the highest possible respect for the well-known piety, earnestness, 
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and zeal of Mr. G., we can hardly regard his discourse as a ‘ ser- 
mon’. It is, on the contrary, a disquisition on one of the most 
abstruse questions of metaphysical theology. Even the celebrated 
discourses of Bishop Butler, although actually preached at the 
Chapel of the Rolls, are now regarded, not as ‘sermons’, but 
only as metaphysical disquisitions ; and, as such, better fitted for 
the closet of the philosopher, than for the pulpit of the preacher. 
With respect to the metaphysics of brother Godbey, we have 
neither the time, nor the space, nor the i: to say any- 
thing at present. 

VIII. ‘ The Law of Sacrifices. By Rev. M. B. Chapman. 
8. John i. 29; Rom. xii. 2.’ A very timely discourse this: all 
good, in our humble opinion, and admirable. 

IX. ‘ More Laborers in the Harvest. By Rev. J. P. Nolan. 
Matt. ix. 36-38.’ A good practical sermon, which discusses, under 
the three following heads, the great subject of which it treats: ‘I. 
THE OBJECT OF THE MINISTRY.— To stand in Christ’s stead with 
a heart of love and pity for poor sinners, and show them “ the way 
of life” ; II. THE NEED OF MORE MINISTERS.—“ The harvest is 
plenteous, but the laborers are few” ; III. How MoRE MINISTERS 
ARE TO BE OBTAINED.—“ Pray ye therefore the Lord of the har- 
vest, that he would send forth laborers of the harvest.” ’ 

X. ‘Doing the Sayings of Christ. By Rev.C.C. Woods. Matt. 
vii. 24.’ This sermon sets before us, with precision and power, the 
two great truths, that ‘ we are saved by “faith and not by works,” ’ 
and that, nevertheless, no man can be saved without works. In- 
deed, the great burden of his discourse, is the absolute necessity 
of works. ‘ Without holiness no man shall see the Lord’ ; though 
it is by faith alone, that he is made one with Christ, or is engrafted 
as a living branch into the true vine. Under any and all cir- 
cumstances, says Mr. W.., ‘man is to “work out his salvation.” 
He must do as well as enjoy, keeping always in view the fact 
that we are saved by “ faith and not by works.”’ He preserves, 
indeed, throughout, a perfect balance between the doctrines of 
faith and works, by assigning to each its exact place in the grand 
gospel scheme of redemption; and concludes his discourse with 
these pregnant words: ‘If there be a Christian whose religion is 
but fanaticism, whose faith is an occasional convulsion, and to 
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whom “getting happy” is the surest proof as well as highest 
phase of the Christian life, let him remember that saying of 
Christ: “Not every one that sayeth Lord! Lord! shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the will of my 
Father which is in heaven.” ’ 

XI. ‘ The Folly of Skepticism. By Rev. J. E. Godbey. Psalm 
liii. 1.’ Weare happy, in this instance, to be able to notice brother 
Godbey’s sermon, without one word of adverse criticism. It is 
an able and eloquent exposé of ‘ the folly of skepticism.’ 

We must now, for the present, close this notice of the ‘ Mis- 
souri Sermons’; because we have not been able, as yet, to read 
the remaining discourses with sufficient care, to feel justified in 
the expression of any opinion of their merits. Our appetite for 
work is good, but it is limited ; and besides, we have some thirty 
other volumes—literary, legal, scientific, military, philosophical, 
and theological—which demand a portion of our attention. 


2.—THE SrnGE oF SAVANNAH, IN DECEMBER, 1864, AND THE CONFEDER- 
ATE OPERATIONS IN GEORGIA, AND THE THIRD Miuitrary DIstTRICT 
or SoutH CAROLINA, DURING GENERAL SHERMAN’S MARCH FROM 
ATLANTA TO THE SEA. By Charles ©. Jones, Jr.; late Lieut. Col. Ar- 
tillery, C.S.A., and Chief of Artillery during the Siege. Albany, N. Y.: 
Joel Munsell. 1874. , 

Mr. Jones, though still a young man, was a gallant officer 
during the war, and has since been a good writer, as well asa 
successful lawyer in the city of New York. The activity of his 
mind is immense; and, at the same time, painstaking, accurate, 
and reliable. We can, therefore, heartily commend his beauti- 
fully executed little volume of 178 pages to all who feel an in- 
terest in the history of our late struggle, or in the thrilling 
scenes he so well describes. 


8.—Tue Portry oF THE ORIENT. By William Rounseville Alger. Boston 
Roberts Brothers. 1874. 


The Poetry of the Orient, as the name implies, is a selection 
of poems chosen out of the vast treasure-house of Eastern song 
and fable. We take a devotional hymn, almost at hap-hazard, 
to show how beautiful some of them are, 
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THE CONTENTS OF PIETY. 


¢“% Allah!” was all night long the cry of one oppressed with care, 
Till softened was his heart, and sweet became his lips with prayer. 
Then near the subtle tempter stole, and spake: “ Fond babbler, cease ! 
For not one ‘ Here am I’ has God e’er sent to give thee peace.” 
With sorrow sank the suppliant’s soul, and all his senses fled. 
But lo! at midnight, the good angel, Chiser, came, and said : 
“* What ails thee now, my child, and why art thou afraid to pray ? 
And why thy former love dost thou repent? declare and say.” 
“Ab!” cries he, “ never once spake God to me, ‘ Here am L son.’ 
Cast off methinks I am, and warned far from his gracious throne.” 
To whom the angel answered: “ Hear the word from God I bear. 
‘Go tell,’ he said, ‘yon mourner, sunk in sorrow and despair, 
Each “ Lord appear!” thy lips pronounce, contains my “ Here am I; ” 
A special messenger I send beneath thine every sigh ; 
Thy love is but a girdle of the love I bear to thee, q 
And sleeping in thy “ Come, O Lord!” there lies “ Here, son!” from me.” ’ j 
Everybody who is familiar with Trench’s poetry, will at 
once recognize the resemblance between this poem and ‘ The 
Suppliant.’ 
4.—Laocoon. AN Essay UPON THE Limits OF PAINTING AND PoETRY: 


By Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Translated by Ellen Frothingham. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1874. 


The Laocoon is, as the author states, made the point of de- 
parture and return throughout the book ; but the chief object of 
the volume is to correct a certain false taste, which has arisen 
from the conceit that ‘painting is dumb poetry, and poetry 
speaking painting.’ 

The author draws a nice and discriminating distinction be- 
tween the different realms of imagination which are presided 
over by the poet and the artist. To the sphere of the former 
there are no bounds either in time or space ; while, on the con- 
trary, the space of the latter is limited to his canvas or marble ; 
he must confine himself to one moment of time, and that mo- 
ment must be so wisely chosen, as to be the one most suggestive 
to the imagination of the beholder; so that the longer he looks 
upon the picture, or statue, the more he ‘will see. 

The author institutes a comparison between the expressions of 
physical pain given to the Laocoon by the sculptor and the poet. 
‘ The sculptor ’, he says, ‘ was striving to attain the greatest beauty 
under the given conditions of bodily pain. Pain, in its dis- 
figuring extreme, was not compatible with beauty, and must 
therefore be softened. Screams must be reduced to sighs, not 
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because screams would betray weakness, but because they would 
deform the countenance to a repulsive degree, Imagine Lao- 
coon’s mouth open, and judge. Let him scream, and see. It 
was, before, a figure to inspire compassion in its beauty and 
suffering. Now it is ugly, abhorrent, and we gladly avert our 
eyes from a painful spectacle, destitute of the beauty which alone 
could turn our pain into the sweet feeling of pity for the suffer- 
ing object ....... When, for instance, Laocoon sighs, im- 
agination can hear him cry; but if he cry, imagination can 
neither mount a step higher, nor fall a step lower, without see- 
ing him in a more endurable, and therefore less interesting con- 
dition. We hear him merely groaning, or we see him already 
dead......... Pain which is so violent as to extort a 
scream, either soon abates or it must destroy the sufferer. Again, 
if a man of firmness and endurance cry, he does not do so un- 
ceasingly, and only this apparent continuity in art makes the 
cry degenerate into womanish weakness or childish impatience. 
This, at least, the sculptor of the Laocoon had to guard against, 
even had a cry not been an offence against beauty, and were 
suffering without beauty a legitimate subject of art. 

‘Virgil’s Laocoon cries; but this screaming Laocoon is the 
same we know and love as the most far-seeing of patriots and 
the tenderest of fathers. We do not attribute the cry to his 
character, but solely to his intolerable sufferings. We hear in it 
only these, nor could they have been made sensible to us in any 
other way. Who blames the poet, then? Rather must we 
acknowledge that he was right in introducing the cry, as the 
sculptor was in omitting it.’ 

Again: ‘ Hercules, writhing in his poisoned robe, from the 
hand of an unknown master, was not the Hercules of Sophocles, 
who made the Locrian rocks and the Euboean promontory ring 
with his horrid cries.’ 

Lessing’s Essay will be found instructive and interesting to all 
lovers of art. 


5.—TuE Lorps Battimore. By John G. Morris,D.D. Baltimore: John 
Murphy. 1874. 


The book before us contains sketches of the seven Lords Balti- 
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more, beginning with George Calvert, the ‘founder of the colony 
of Maryland.’ Dr. Morris says of him: ‘There is no man dis- 
tinguished by so large and active a participation in the colonial 
history of this country, of whom so few memorials remain in pub- 
lished records. It is, in part, the reproach of our State, that so 
little is known of him. For there is good reason to believe that 
manuscripts and other relics of history exist, which have not 
been brought to our notice on this side of the Atlantic.’ 

After an interesting account of Calvert’s early life, the author 
goes on tosay: ‘ He must have been regarded as a man of dis- 
tinguished abilities, or he would not have been elevated to such 
positions of responsibility over many other young men of in- 
fluential families. He must have discharged his duties faith- 
fully, for, in 1617, he was knighted, and became Sir George 
Calvert, a distinction earnestly coveted and highly prized by all 
loyal Englishmen,’ 

Again: ‘Lord Baltimore—his eulogists say—was a man of 
truly exalted character. He conducted himself with such mod- 
eration and propriety, that all religious parties were pleased and 
none complained of him. He was a man of great good sense, 
not obstinate in his opinions, taking as much pleasure in hearing 
the sentiments of others as in delivering higown. He was not 
a romantic adventurer, who, fond of stirring excitement, threw 
away his money on perilous enterprizes, but a staid, sober, sen- 
sible man, who aimed at the general welfare of those who em- 
barked with him.’ 

After very interesting and ably compressed sketches of the 
seven Lords Baltimore, Dr. Morris concludes with an anecdote 
of the last representative of the Baltimore family. It is rendered 
more impressive when brought into contrast with the character of 
the first who bore the name. 

‘In 1860, Colonel Angus W. McDonald was sent to England 
by Governor Letcher of Virginia, to obtain all the records and 
documentary evidence he could find, tending to ascertain and es- 
tablish the true boundary line between Virginia and the States of 
North Carolina, Tennessee, and Maryland. In the course of his 
researches in London, he sought for the representative of the 
Baltimore family, and finally discovered him a prisoner for debt 
15 
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in the Queen’s Bench prison, to which, about twelve years before, 
he had been transferred from the Fleet prison, having been con- 
fined there for more than eight years! twenty years’ imprisonment 
for debt! A sad end for the last of the Baltimores,—sic transit . 
gloria mundi !’ 

The history of the aristocracy of a State must be interesting, 
not only to those who claim it as their birth-place, but also to 
those who call it their home. To all such we would warmly re- 
commend Dr. Morris’s book ; the historic information it con- 
tains is conveyed so pleasantly that no one can fail to enjoy it. 

The book is in pamphlet form, and the getting-up is very 
good ; the creamy-tinted paper, broad margin, and clear type, 
being very attractive to those who are dainty about what Charles 
Lamb calls, the ‘ dressing’ of books, 


6.—Taxz OLD MAsTERS, AND THEIR PicturgEs. By Sarah Tytler. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1874. 

The little book before us is intended principally ‘ for the use 
of learners and outsiders in art.’ The space which the author 
allows herself is so limited, that the groupings of The Old Mas- 
ters and their Pictures, are too much crowded to produce a fine 
artistic effect; butgthe book is readable, which is, unhappily, a 
good deal to say in the present day. 


7.—THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF COURTS OF JUSTICE IN ENGLAND 
AND THE UNITED States. By Conway Robinson. Vol. VII. Rich- 
mond: Woodhouse & Parham; Randolph & English. Baltimore 
Cushings & Bailey. Philadelphia; T. & J. W. Johnson & Co. 1874. 
Mr. Robinson is one of the great workers of the age. It does 
one good to contemplate such a worker; because it humbles one 
in the dust. To say nothing of his other works, or of his large 
professional business, here is the seventh volume of his ‘ Prin- 
ciples and Practice’, containing 1136 pages, with its citations of 
nearly seven thousand law cases! How can we notice such a 
book? Of course Mr. Robinson does not expect us to read, much 
less to review, such a monster. We have, however, read more 
than once his very learned Preface of sixteen pages, and his 
three several Appendixes of more than sixty large octavo pages. 
Accordingly we have formed no opinion of the body of the work, 
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except from the well-known great ability of the author, his vast 
stores of legal lore, and his general reputation for the patience of 
his investigations, as well as for the accuracy of his conclusions. 
But, if we can give no opinion of our own, we can give what is 
much better, namely, the opinion of some of the greatest jurists 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 

In a letter dated Inner Temple, Ist Jan., 1855, the late Sir 
James Shaw Willes, in speaking of the first volume of the great 
work before us, expresses himself in the following terms: ‘ Hav- 
ing devoted some of the Christmas vacation to its perusal, I do 
not know which most to admire or wonder at, the extraordinary 
industry with which you have collected materials from sources so 
numerous and so widely scattered, even to the citation of author- 
ities still damp from the English press; the luminous exhibition 
in so condensed a form of the leading principles of decisions, 
side by side with the most striking instances of their application, 
giving to.a subject, generally treated so as to be repulsive, a sci- 
entific interest ; or the singularly felicitous arrangement, giving 
the clue at once to every part of the subject and every point 
within its scope.’ Surely, he must possess a great mind, and be 
a true worker, who can extort such admiration from one of Her 
Majesty’s most distinguished Justices. 

Again, the Rt. Hon. Sir George Hayes, Judge of the Queen’s 
Bench, says: ‘I have had several occasions of late of referring 
to your volume, [the fifth of Robinson’s Practice] and have de- 
rived great benefit and assistance from it, and have been specially 
struck with the great amount of legal information, both ancient 
and modern, which you have contrived to condense, on so many 
subjects, into a remarkably small compass.’ Such are a few 
specimens of the testimonies, which, from the highest sources, 
have been given to the value of Mr. Robinson’s labors. Indeed, 
the young lawyer, who may aspire to become eminent in his pro- 
fession, could not do better than to delve in the volumes of Mr, 
Robinson ; for he will there see the principles of law, not only 
as they are in themselves, but also as they are in their practical 
application in courts of justice. The best of all possible ways, 
as we know from our own experience, to study, with success, the 
noble profession of the law. 
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In his preface to the volume before us, Mr. Robinson says, 
‘In the United States, of late years, places which should have 
been filled by statesmen, have too often been occupied by inferior 
men. Crude notions of equality and universal suffrage have 
been pushed so far, that now we are not surprised to see igno- 
rance raised above wisdom, and honesty supplanted by knavery,’ 
This melancholy fact is easily explained ; for it is as true now, 
as it was in the time of Homer, that— 


*In civil broils, the vilest rise to power.’ 


How could it have been otherwise, then, in the tremendous 
broil of the late civil war? Or who can be surprised, that ‘the 
vilest’ should now seek to perpetuate their power, by the insti- 
gation of other ‘civil broils’? 

‘The pages of this work,’ continues the preface, ‘attest the 
value, on both sides of the Atlantic, of men whose ability and 
dignity have adorned the English bench ; of those who have 
given character to the Supreme Court of the United States; and 
of others who have worthily performed the part of good judges 
in courts of their respective States; and the value also of some 
who are distinguished as law-writers. A Judge of the Common 
Pleas of England, who has earned great reputation—the late Mr. 
Justice Willes, said in a letter to the author, “It is a very great 
advantage, in reading the valuable additions to jurisprudence in 
America, to find our decisions thoroughly criticised ; and a high 
encouragement to observe tliat, in general, they are so favorably 
received.” This serves to show how a wise administration of 
government in one country, and good writers upon law, may 
improve jurisprudence in other parts of the world.’ 

7 —MEMENTOS OF Rev. EpwarpD Payson, D. D., embracing a Sketch of 


his Life and Character, with Selections from his Works. By Rey. Edwin 
L. Janes. New York: Nelson & Phillips. 


The first part of this work, which is devoted to the ‘ Memen- 
tos’ of Dr. Payson, consists of thirty-two pages only, while the 
second part, or ‘Selections from his Works’, fills all the rest of 
the volume. 

It is a truly charming collection. The vigorous intellect, the 
glowing imagination, and above all the fervid piety of Dr. Pay- 
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son, impart an indescribable spiritual beauty to the second part 
of the work. The selections are short; but they are very pre- 
cious gems. They average a little over a page each, and are 
good for devotional reading and meditation. Much of the 
preaching of the present day might be greatly improved by set- 
ting a few of these admirable selections, as extracts, in discourses 
from the pulpit. 

The ‘ Extract from Payson’s First’Oration, July 4, 1806’, is 
fraught with a prophetic wisdom, which has already been most 
terribly fulfilled. (pp. 50-51-52.) But this extract, unlike nearly 
all the others, is a political prophecy, which described, before- 
hand, ‘the destiny of the great republic’, He saw the end from 
the beginning; and the humble preacher, enlightened by the 
word of God, was infinitely wiser than our great statesmen and 
politicians. He says: ‘The vessel of our republic, driven by 
the gales of faction, and hurried still faster by the secret current 
of luxury and vice, is following the same course, and fast ap- 
proaching the same rocks, which have proved fatal to so many 
before us. Already may we hear the roaring of the surge ; al- 
ready do we begin to circle round the vortex which is soon to 
ingulf us. Yet we see no danger. In vain does experience 
offer us the wisdom of past ages for our direction: in vain does 
the genius of history spread her chart, and point out the ruin 
toward which we are advancing: in vain do the ghosts of de- 
parted governments, lingering round the rocks on which they 
perished, warn us of our approaching fate, and eagerly strive to 
terrify us from our course. It seems to be an immutable law of 
our nature that nations, as well as individuals, shall learn wis- 
dom by no experience but theirown. That blind, that accursed, 
infatuation which ever appears to govern mankind when their 
most important interests are concerned, leads us, in defiance of 
reason, experience, and common sense, to flatter ourselves that 
the same causes which have proved fatal to all other govern- 
ments will lose theit pernicious tendency when exerted on our 
own.’ 

‘ That virtue, both in those who command and those who obey, 
is absolutely essential to the existence of republics, is a maxim, 
and a most important one, in political science. Whether we re- 
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tain a sufficient share of this virtue to promise ourselves a long 
duration, you, my friends, must decide. But should the period 
ever arrive when luxury and intemperance shall corrupt our 


‘towns, while ignorance and viee pervade the country; when the 


press shall become the common sewer of falsehood and slander ; 
when talents and integrity shall be no recommendation, and 
open dereliction of all principle no obstacle to preferment ; 
when we shall intrust our diberties to men with whom we should 
not dare to trust our property ; when the chief seats of honor 
and responsibility in our government shall be filled by characters 
of whom the most malicious ingenuity can invent nothing worse 
than the truth ; when we shall see the members of our national 
councils, in defiance of the laws of God and their country, throw- 
ing away their lives in defence of reputations which, if they ever 
existed, had long been lost; when the slanderers of Washington 
and the blasphemers of our God shall be thought useful laborers 
in our political vineyard ; when, in fine, we shall see our legis- 
lators sacrificing their senses, their reason, their oaths, and their 
consciences at the altar of party; then we may say that virtue 
has departed, and that the end of our liberty draweth nigh.’ 
But what shall we say of the religious meditations of this book 
of precious collections? We would lay a few specimens before 
our readers; but we know not where to begin, nor should we 
know where to end,—all are so beautiful, so stirring, so divine,— 
life-giving crumbs from the very bread of life, and soul-refreshing 
draughts from the very fountain of life. 
8.—IsRAEL IN Eoypt. Eoypt’s PLACE AMONG THE ANCIENT MONARCHIES. 


With more than 200 illustrations. By Edward L. Clark. New York: 
Nelson and Phillips. 


A more superb specimen of the art of book-manufacture, we 
have never seen from the press of this country, nor of any other. 


_The binding is beautiful, the typography perfect, and the three 


hundred and fifty-two royal octavo, cream-tinted pages, are 
pleasant to the eye, while the contents are well adapted to make 
one wise. We are glad it is not forbidden fruit. In an agree- 
able style, the author treats, under the following heads, of the 
ancient monarchy of Egypt:—‘ Why we should go down into 
Egypt’; ‘Entering in’; ‘The Temples’; ‘ Home Life’; ‘The 
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River’; ‘At Work’; ‘Religion’ ; ‘Land of the Dead’; ‘Story 
of Egypt’; and ‘The Exodus’. Pleasant reading all, and 
profitable. 


9.—Trues OF REFRESHING. Hymns. Sung at the Special Services, Dublin. 
New and Enlarged Edition, 750th Thousand. London: 8. W. Partridge 
& Co., Paternoster Row. Dublin: 10 D’Olier Street. 

This little volume of 217 evangelical hymns, [price twopence !] 
is, perhaps, the best collection for prayer meetings, or social wor- 
ship, to be found in our language. Its immense circulation, 
which has already reached three-quarters of a million, attests its 
great value. We procured our copy in Alexandria, Va., at a 
cost of seven cents ! 


10.—Hoiness: THE BrrTaRicut oF ALL Gop’s CHILDREN. By Rev. J. 
T. Crane, D.D. New York: Nelson & Phillips. 

It would be very easy, if we were so disposed, to criticize, ad- 
versely, some things in this small and unpretending, yet eloquent, 
volume of 144 duodecimo pages. But, on the whole, it is one of 
the most suggestive books we have ever read. It has, indeed, in 
regard to its leading idea, produced a revolution in our mind; 
causing a multitude of thoughts, long stored away therein, to 
crystallize in new forms of beauty and power. We acknowledge 
our indebtedness to the author. But the theme of which he 
treats is too vast for his small volume; much more for a book- 
notice. We shall, therefore, seize the first opportunity that 
offers, consistently with our other duties, to repay, as far as pos- 
sible, our great indebtedness to the author. 

In his preface, the writer says: ‘It might possibly be appro- 
priate for me to apologize for so brief an utterance on so great a 
theme. It would in nowise be difficult to make a larger book. 
The subject is vital and attractive; and it touches the Christian 
system at so many points, both doctrinal and experimental, that 
wide fields of thought open in every direction.’ All this, and 
more too, is true. As we have read his pages, we have seen 
fields of thought, and mines of thought, and constellations of 
thought, opening in all directions around us. 

Having discussed, in his second chapter, ‘ Wesley’s Search 
after Truth,’ and shown how it was that he made mistakes, and 
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fell into various inconsistencies, the author then, in the following 
chapter, enters on his own line of independent thought. This 
third chapter is entitled,—‘ A new departure, and new ques- 
tions,’ —in which he vindicates, without asserting in words, his 
right to think for himself. Some men imagine that they are the 
true followers of Mr. Wesley ; because they watch his footsteps, 
and are careful to plant their feet exactly in his tracks. Not so 
Mr. Crane. On the contrary, he imitates Wesley’s spirit, which 
is at once profoundly conservative and irresistibly progressive, 
by exploring for himself, with careful, cautious, wise navigation, 
the great, the illimitable ocean of truth. If, for this manly 
course, any apology were needed, the following graceful one 
offered by our author, is amply sufficient :—‘ It is not given to 
any one man to discover all truth. One lays the foundation, 
others build upon it. One man, like the Genoese explorer, 
guided by a half-truth, commits himself to unknown seas, and 
discovers a new continent; but years elapse, and the aid of 
other busy minds is invoked, before the outlines of the new 
world are traced, and its dimensions known. Wesley’s con- 
tributions to the practical religious thought of the age are in- 
valuable. The doctrinal system which he taught is steadily 
gaining ground in all directions, and the indications seem to be 
that it will ultimately become the faith of the general Church. 
Still, amid the incessant toils of his ministry he could not be 
expected to complete all that he began. Moreover, fearless as 
he was in the search after truth, he was also conservative, and 
relinquished an old opinion with great reluctance, especially if he 
found it incorporated in the teachings of the Church of Eng- 
land.’ 

_ No truer words than these were ever uttered. Hence it is, 
that we intend to start from the ‘new departure,’ reached by our 
author, and consider the ‘ new questions,’ which lie beneath and 
beyond and above the range of his admirable little book. A 
pigmy, it has often been said, may, by standing on the shoulders 
of a giant, see farther than the giant himself. It is thus that 
Mr. Crane, though by no means a pigmy, has been enabled to 
see, in various directions, farther than Mr. Wesley ever saw ; and 
he will, we feel sure, be the first to congratulate the man who, 
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standing on his shoulders, shall venture to tell the world what 
he has seen. The principal defect of the work before us is, we 
believe, that, although it treats of holiness, it nowhere gives us 
a clear and satisfactory definition of the nature of holiness. 
This is a very old question—as old certainly as the time of 
Plato—and this, it seems to us, should have been settled, on a 
clear and firm basis, before he undertook to discuss his ‘ new 
questions’ respecting holiness. It would have given clearness, 
and force, and depth, and height, and comprehensiveness to his 
views of the ‘new questions’ considered by him. But more of 
this hereafter ; either in an article of the Southern Review, or in 
a separate treatise. It is, indeed, the great question of questions, 
for all who would understand the religion of Jesus as a glorious 
system of truth. 


11—Ho.rness To THE Lorp. By Rey. Lewis R. Dunn, Author of ‘The 
Mission of the Spirit” New York: Nelson & Phillips. 1874. 

The author of this little duodecimo of 219 pages, thus begins 
his preface: ‘The deep and wide-spread interest which is now 
manifested among many evangelical and earnest Christians on 
the subject of Christian holiness, is the only apology of the 
author for the publication of this book. With this newly- 
awakened interest, various questions of great practical impor- 
tance are being raised, which need and demand a clear, inte!li- 
gent, and scriptural answer. It will be readily seen, that an 
error on any of the vital points relating to this great truth may 
either lead to long wanderings in the wilderness of ‘ sorrows 
and sins and doubts and fears,’ or into vagaries, or fanaticisms, 
which would prove a ruin to souls and an injury to the 
Church.’ 

The first question is: What is holiness? Accordingly, the 
first chapter of the work before us is entitled: ‘ Holiness—what 
is it?’ And he replies: ‘ It is essential at the outset, to define 
what is meant by Holiness; for it is presumable that a term so 
frequently employed in the Word of God would have a clear, 
fixed, unmistakable import, and that its signification would be 
such as His creatures can understand—at least in so far as con- 
cerns their present and endless well-being. Hence, in all the 
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principal languages of the world, this word has the follow- 
ing significations: “ Pure, clean, free from the defilement of sin, 
sacred, consecrated.” Mr. Webster, our great American lexico- 
grapher, defines the word as denoting “ whole, complete, entire, 
sound ; unimpaired in a moral sense; pure in heart, temper, 
disposition ; hallowed, consecrated, set apart to God.”’ 

Now, when a writer goes to Mr. Webster, or to any other 
lexicographer, for the definition of the terms of theology, or 
other science, we expect nothing of him but ‘ words, words, 
words,’ The “erda! definition of a term is one thing; its scien- 
tific definition is quite another. Yet the first only, and not the 
last, is all that our author gives us. Thus, he says, ‘ There are, 
then, we readily perceive, two great elements included in this 
state,.or experience. The one is negative, the other is positive; 
the one what it excludes, the other what it embraces 
First, it excludes all sin ; not merely the wilful violation of the 
law of God, but also all moral impurity, and defilement—all 
that is unhallowed and profane.’ 

True, holiness ‘excludes sin’; but what is sin? It is the op- 
posite of holiness. But who, in the name of common sense, can 
understand the opposite of a thing, without first understanding 
the thing itself? We may say truly, that the one excludes the 
other ; but this throws no light whatever—not one particle—on 
the nature of either. 

Again, he says, ‘secondly, it includes all moral wholeness, 
completeness, soundness, purity, sacredness, consecration.’ Yes, 
verily, holiness includes, or rather is, ‘moral wholeness, com- 
pleteness, soundness, purity,’ &. But what is moral purity? 
Why, it is holiness, and holiness is moral purity! Hence, to 
define for us the nature of moral purity, is to define holiness, and 
vice versa. But our author has really defined neither. He does 
not seem to be aware, indeed, what it is to give a scientific defini- 
tion of such a term, or to have an idea of the means to be em- 
ployed for that purpose. He might write a volume in this way, 
and yet, as to any ‘clear’ or ‘ fixed’ idea of the intrinsic nature 
of holiness, leave us precisely where he found us. 

‘Thirdly,’ he continues, ‘ holiness has infinite degrees.’ Sup- 
pose it has; the question before us, in this chapter, relates to 
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holiness, in nature or in kind, and has nothing to do with its de- 
grees. Indeed, we must one what it is in nature and in kind, 
before we can safely pronounce as to its degrees, whether hey 
are infinite, or finite only. 

Our author says :—‘ A beautiful illustration of the manner in 
which holiness may exist in a soul where impurity and defile- 
ment still remain, is found in the recent discovery by medical 
men of what is called the cure of ulcers by “‘ supplantation ”. 
The skilful physician will take a small piece of pure, healthy 
flesh from the person afflicted with the ulcer, or from another 
one, and placing it right in the midst of the diseased part, it will 
soon begin to exert its healing and transforming influence, until 
new flesh is formed and the festering ulcer disappears. So the 
great Physician of souls implants the elements of holiness in the 
diseased human soul—in its moral ulcers—which renew, trans- 
form, and restore to moral soundness all its parts and powers.’ 

This illustration may be ‘ beautiful’; it ig certainly false. It 
may glitter in the eye of fancy ; it goes out, utterly, under the 
eye of reason. The process by which holiness is acquired, bears 
no resemblance whatever to any physical operation or influence ; 
and to draw such fanciful analogies from the world of matter, in 
order to illustrate the operations or processes of mind, is a method 
80 false, that it can promise only error and delusion. ‘When 
Descartes’, says Mr. Stewart, ‘established it as a general prin- 
ciple, that nothing conceivable by the power of imagination can 
throw any light on the operations of thought, he laid the foundation- 
stone of the experimental philosophy of the human mind.’ 
[Stewart’s Works, vol. VI., p. 127.] If, indeed, we would 
understand any process of the mind, we must look at it as it is, 
in the pure light of consciousness, and not as it may be figured, 
or set forth, by the analogies of matter. 

This false method is, to most minds, as easy and pleasant, as 
the true one is difficult and painful. The true method must, 
however, be followed, if we would deal with facts instead of 
fancies, things instead of words, substances instead of shadows. 

It has cost us—poor, plodding creatures !—the labor of years 
to form, by a patient attention to the facts of consciousness, ‘a 
clear, fixed, and unmistakable’ idea or definition of holiness. 
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Whereas others, with the aid of a dictionary alone, can turn out 
as many definitions of holiness as they please ina minute. How 
we should envy their wonderful facility, and be delighted with 
their fine fancies, if we had never learned that it is a method of 
dreams and delusions only! If, in other words, we had never 
learned, that they are logomachists only, and not philosophers ; 
going around forever in a mere circle of words, like a blind horse 
in a mill, without either seeing or shedding one ray of light on 
the path beneath their feet, As it is, we infinitely prefer the 
rugged ascent toward truth, which, however high and difficult, 
continually widens the horizon of God’s beautiful world, to the 
smooth valley of shadows and dreams, however enchanting to 
the easy-going imagination. We would not exchange one 
glimpse of the nature of holiness, as it is in itself, or in the 
glory it reveals, for all the words in Webster’s dictionary, 
Though we should a thousand times be told, that holiness is 
‘ purity’, or vice varsa, we should never be one whit the wiser 
for his words. But if any one will only tell us, what holiness 
is—what the thing itself is, in its own intrinsic essence—who would 
not rejoice in the beams of its transcendent excellency and beauty? 
Instead of this, however, our learned author has on'y given us 
‘words, words, words’; which, says the philosopher of Malmes- 
bury, ‘are only the counters of wise men, but the money of 
fools.’ If so, then all we have to say is, let every wise man 
beware lest he make a fool of himself, as well as of others. We 
long for the truth of things, and look in every direction for the 
appearance of its blessed light, in order that we may behold the 


glory of God upon earth; but, then, we cannot accept ‘ words’ as 
the current coin of His realm, 


12.—Loaic in THEOLOGY. By Isaac Taylor. New York: William Gowans. 


This eloquent essay was originally written, as the author in- 
forms us, as an introduction to Edwards on the Will. For the 
acuteness, and the logical prowess of the great metaphysician of 
New England, Mr. Taylor entertains, as all other competent 
judges have done, the most profound respect. He says: ‘In 
modern times, no instance of the misapplication of mere logic to 
the solution of a physical [metaphysical?] problem has been 
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more signal, or has had so wise and lasting an influence, as that 
of the “ Inquiry into the Modern Prevailing Notions respecting 
the Freedom of the Will.” Jonathan Edwards has held his 
ground as a master in morals and theology, almost unquestioned, 
from his own times to these.’ [p. 10.] 

But yet, while he dissents toto celo from the conclusions of 
Edwards, he does not even pretend to analyze or discuss his 
logic. On the contrary, he says, ‘we are far from wishing to 
attempt’ to ‘ dislodge him from his position.’ ‘ But what may 
be done is this—to accept, and to leave to its merits, the al- 
leged demonstration of an abstruse dogma, and to set it off as a 
matter altogether indifferent to Christian belief, as it confessedly is 
so to the conduct of common life.’ This expresses the leading 
idea of the Essay of Mr. Taylor ; and indicates the line of argu- 
ment pursued byhim. He insists, in other words, that however 


‘ wise men may persuade themselves of the truth of necessity in 


theory, yet no one but a fool will ever reduce it to practice, or 
act, in the affairs of common life, as if it were true. Hence, it is 
evident, that Mr. Taylor’s learned and eloquent Essay is, after 
all, merely a rehash of Butler’s celebrated chapter on ‘The 
Opinion of Necessity, considered as influencing Practice. [An- 
alogy, part I., chap. vi.] But while he thus adopts the line of 
argument originally struck out by the illustrious Bishop, he no 
where makes the least acknowledgment of his indebtedness to 
him ; a very common fault with those who, like Mr. Taylor, 
have embraced book-making as a trade, or means of livelihood. 
The views of Butler, however, as served up by him, are strongly 
spiced with the spirit, and gorgeously arrayed in the garb, of his 
own peculiar style of rhetoric. His whole Essay may, indeed, 
be fitly characterized in one word as—‘ Rhetoric versus Logic.’ 

‘ The opinion of Necessity,’ says Butler, ‘ seems to be the very 
basis upon which infidelity grounds itself.’ Accordingly, the 
great work of President Edwards on the Will, has, in spite of 
all his pious protests and sophistical evasions, been the text-book 
of atheism, from the time of its publication to the present day. 
Hume exulted in the logic of Edwards, declaring it to be un- 
answerable, as enthusiastically in appearance as Tyndall, Hux- 
ley, and company, have bowed their necks to the yoke of Hume’s 
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logic, whom they avowedly claim as their master in metaphysics, 
Mr, Huxley, especially, after quoting Hume, his great master in 
theology, to the effect that all the works of divinity should be 
committed to the flames as proving nothing, has, in a recent 
article in the Popular Science Monthly, appealed to Augustine, 
Calvin, and Edwards, as his pious predecessors in philosophy, 
Strange inconsistency ! Professor Huxley, and his school, act on 
‘the opinion of Necessity ’ as if it were true, in regard to the great 
question of eternity, while, in regard to the most insignificant 
questions of time, they proceed as if it were false, and invariably 
act on ‘the doctrine of Liberty.’ What then if, after all, these 
men should find the doctrine of human liberty and responsibility 
as true, in regard to the great things of eternity, as it is in regard 
to the pepper-corns of time? If so, then alas, alas! all the books 
of divinity in the universe cannot save them from the jaws of 
hell ! 

Our eloquent author, thus concludes his essay: ‘It may be 
demanded that we should adduce some flagrant instances of this 
pernicious interference of a wordy logic with the principles of 


~ Christian theology. The name of Jonathan Edwards has been 


prominent in these pages; but now will the modern Christian 
reader of his works wish to repeat the demand for instances of this 
kind to be thence drawn? In those works—up and down, passages 
occur at sight of which one stands aghast ;—the horror of a great 
darkness comes upon the soul, and it is not until long after 
reading them, and closing the book, that any degree of peace of 
mind is regained. This unfeignedly Christian man, from the 
peculiar structure of his mind, and from his training, had learned 
to abandon himself to the tyranny of a wordy, demonstrative 
method. Come what might, let all principles and intuitions of 
piety and moral feeling be outraged, yet if the logic be right— 
if each proposition hangs fast by the heels of the proposition 
which is its precursor,—if all be so, then a belief which is in- 
finitely worse than the worst blasphemies of atheists is, without 
a doubt, to be taken to ourselves as true. 

‘But has not every residue of this puritanic theology long ago 
ceased to be thought of ? The day will be bright when such an 
affirmation may be uttered with truth; for then we shall have 
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learned to think of the Divine Nature [or the Idea of God] ac- 
cording to Scripture; and Christian theology shall at length 
speak peace to our troubled thoughts.’ 
God speed the blessed day! In conclusion, we thank Mr. 
Taylor for his powerful essay. But it has, after all, failed to 
exhibit, in all its frightful magnitude, the tremendous part which 
logic has played, and is still playing, in the domain of Christian 
theology. In the history of Christian dogmas, there are, in- 
deed, instances of the pernicious influence of ‘a wordy logic’, 
unspeakably more appalling than any to be found in the writings 
of President Edwards, or than any adduced by Mr. Taylor. 
This we shall hereafter, if our life be spared, have occasion to 
show; for this very subject—logic in theology—has long en- 
gaged our attention, and been slowly, but surely, gathering ma- 
terial for an article in the SourHERN ReEviIEW. But rhetoric 
is, in our humble opinion, not the best remedy for logic; not 
even for ‘a wordy logic’, especially if the rhetoric be more 
wordy than the logic itself. Nothing can, we believe, radically 
cure the frightful ravages of a false logic in theology but a true 
logic; a logic, in other words, whose premises are derived from 
an accurate and patient attention to the nature of things themselves, 
and not merely made up of phrases in current use among men. 
This last is the kind of logic, which has done all the mischief; 
and hence, in order to annihilate its interference with the cause 
of truth, its premises must be exploded, and better ones substi- 
tuted in their place. If the contest has hitherto appeared to be 
endless, it is only because the mighty hosts of rhetoric and 
logic.—the one enlisted under the banner of feeling and the 
other under that of reason,—have fought their indecisive battles 
on the common ground of the same premises. In other words, 
if the war has hitherto appeared bootless, this is only because it 
has been waged against ‘a wordy logic’, by an equally ‘ wordy 
rhetoric’. But when the true logic, whose premises are founded 
in the nature of things, just as God made them, and not in words 
merely, shall enter the lists, it will correct the aberrations of both 
sides, and usher in ‘the bright day’ anticipated by our author ; 
in which Christian truth shall speak peace to our troubled 
minds, Even we—poor, and dark, and miserable, and careful 
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as we are—have here, in this little workshop of ours, caught a 
few gleams of its coming; and if we had a voice of thunder, or 
an archangel’s trumpet, we would shout the gladness and the glory 
of its coming in the ears of the world. 


18,.—Tue Way Mave Puatrn. By the Rev. James H. Brookes, D.D., Author 


4 ‘How to be Saved’, etc. Philadelphia: American Sunday School 
nion. 


This work is, on the whole, an admirable exposition of the 
plan of salvation. The great ‘ way’ is, indeed, made so plain by 
Dr. Brookes, that ‘ wayfaring men, though fools, [need] not err 
therein.’ The scope and design of the book cannot be better ex- 
pressed than in the words of the author’s short Preface; which is as 
follows: ‘Those who carefully read the first thirteen verses of the 
tenth chapter of Romans cannot fail to perceive the logical order 
and marvellous clearness with which the Holy Ghost there sets 
forth the Way of Life. It is the aim of this little book to follow 
that order, and in some feeble measure to reflect that clearness. 
Hence the Scriptures are closely followed at every step of the 
argument, because they alone can guide our feet in the paths of 
peace. 

‘Frequently has the author, when dealing with inquiring 
souls, undertaken a simple exposition of this instructive and in- 
teresting passage, and often has the Lord been pleased to own it 
in imparting light to the darkened understanding and comfort to 
the troubled heart of the anxious sinner. To His blessing and 
tavor it is now commended with the earnest prayer that, as sent 
forth by the American Sunday School Union, it may be more 
greatly owned in His service, to the glory of Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost for ever.’ 

The work consists of twenty chapters, arranged in couples; 
and in each couple one branch of the way of salvation is dis- 
cussed. Thus, for example, in chapters I. and II., the author 
discusses ‘“\"n’s Need of Salvation’ ; in III. and IV., he shows 
that ‘Man’s &\ycerity cannot Save Him’; in V. and VI., that 
‘Man’s Righteoysness cannot Save Him’; in VII. and VIII. 
that ‘Christ [is] tse, Saviour of the Believer’; in IX. and X., 
that there is ‘No Hope for the Sinner in the Law’; in XI. and 
XII., that there is ‘ No_hing between the Sinner and the Saviour’; 
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in XIII. and XIV., he treats of ‘ Belief and Confession’; in 
XY. and XVL., of ‘The Believer’s Safety’; in XVII. and 
XVIIL., of ‘The Believer Calling on the Lord’; in XIX. and 
XX., of ‘ Assurance of Faith’, 

But while we commend this admirable work to our readers, 
we must say, that it contains a few things, from which we are 
eonstrained to dissent. He says, for example, (p. 158) ‘ Theo- 
logical writers: tell us that while the law is no longer the rule 
of justification, it is still the rule of life; but surely they have 
no authority in the word of God for the assertion. In their 
anxiety to avoid the evils of Antinomianism, or the infamous 
doctrine that the Christian has license to sin, they fall into the 
opposite error of legalism, and “ put a yoke upon the neck of 
the disciples, which neither our fathers nor we are able to bear.” 
(Acts xv. 10.)’ 

Now, with all due respect to Dr. B., it appears to us, that the 
‘theological writers’ are right, and that he is wrong. For 
though we are justified, not by ‘the deeds of the law’, but by 
‘faith only’; yet is the law, if we mistake not, ‘still the rule of 
life’, Theologians do, no doubt, ‘in their anxiety to avoid the 
evils of Antinomianism ’, frequently ‘ fall into the opposite error 
of legalism’. But, on the other hand, they are sometimes so 
frightened by the shadow of legalism, that they oust the law from 
its rightful place in the scheme of redemption. Is not this the 
error of our author? We are very clearly of the opinion, that 
itis, In dealing with this great subject—the relation between 
the law and the gospel—his thoughts appear to us to have become 
confused, and his criticism of ‘theological writers’ ‘erroneous, 
For, though the law is ‘still the rule of life’ for the believer, 
this in nowise interferes with the freeness, the fullness, and the 
glory of salvation by grace. He is not to be judged ‘by the law; 
but he is to follow the law as the rule of life; amd ..2 will be re- 
warded, not for his good works, but in proporti..vo them. 

Indeed, our author himself admits, that ‘When they (the 
‘theological writers’) affirm that the law is .ill the rule of life, 
if they mean that it still declares the mir 1 of God as to what 


_man ought to be and do, there can be no objection to the expres- 


sion’, Now, if we have read our ‘ theological writers’ correctly, 
16 
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this is precisely what they do mean, when they assert that ‘the 
law is still the rule of life’; and, consequently, we have never 
imagined that there is the least objection to their language. We 
have little or nu doubt, therefore, that our author’s criticism, or 
objection, is founded in a misapprehension of the obvious meaning 
of ‘ theological writers ;’ whose view of the relation between the 
law and the gospel appears more clear, definite, precise, and fixed 
than his own. 

‘But if they mean ’, he continues, ‘ that the believer is required 
to walk according to this rule in order to salvation, and that he 
will be judged and condemned if he fails in conformity to its de- 
mands, nothing can be more false.’ True, nothing could be more 
false than this ; for this is clearly and unequivocally justification 
by the law. But what ‘theological writers’ say of this? Cer- 
tainly not those of whom our author speaks ; for, according to 
his own statement, they say that ‘the law is no longer the rule 
of justification.’ Is it not clear, then, that there is confusion of 
thought in our theologian’s objection to the writings of theolo- 
gians? So it seems to us; and we regret this the more, because, 
in our humble opinion, no criticisms on the current theological 
literature of the past, or of the present, are more inexcusable, 
than those which grow out of a misapprehension of its real 
meaning. We cannot, indeed, but distrust the sound, conserva- 
tive tendencies of theological writers, who are capable of such 
criticisms, Earnest, devout, and eloquent they may be; but 
yet, withal, they are too apt to find fault with other ‘ theological 
writers.’ It is important for the theologian, as well as for other 
men, to bear in mind the great truth, that ‘the heart is deceitful 
above all things’; and may, therefore, lead him to illustrate his 
own superior knowledge, by the imagination of differences when 
none really exist. 


14.—Gop’s WorD OUR GUIDE; OR, SCRIPTURAL CHRISTIANITY VINDICA- 
TED, in a Series of Letters to Rev. M. J. O’Keefe, Pastor of the Roman 
Catholic Church, Norfolk, Va. By Rev. J. D. Blackwell, D. D. 

This little volume is worthy of Dr. Blackwell’s pen ; which 
is saying a good deal for it as a powerful polemic. Like his 
former production, ‘ Tactual Succession, or No Church,’—it does 
equal honor to the author’s head and heart. The argument is 
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trenchant and conclusive; the Christian tone and temper are ad- 


mirable. Indeed, if theological controversy were always con- 
ducted with the temper of Dr. Blackwell, it would be a new 
proof, that God’s word is our guide in practice as well as in~ 
theory, in the spirit as well as in the /etter. 

The spirit, in which Dr. Blackwell has conducted the contro- 
versy before us, is the more admirable, because of the exceeding- 
ly trying and provoking manner of his antagonist. We are 
proud, that we have such a writer in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, to ‘ contend earnestly for the faith once delivered 


to the saints.’ But we need not add another word here; inas- 


much as we have received a long and elaborate notice of Dr, 
Blackwell’s work, which will appear in our next issue of the 
Review. We regret that it was received too late for the present 
number. ’ 





A WORD TO OUR READERS. 


It was more than a month after the first of January, 1875, 
that we put the first page of this number of the REvIEw to press, 
having been prevented from an earlier beginning by the failure 
to obtain a list of our subscribers. Yet, in spite of this unavoid- 
able delay, the April number of the REVIEw, is now laid before 
our readers in due time; containing, in full, the 248 promised 
pages, exclusive of covers, title-page, and table of contents. We 
shall, the Lord willing, show equal diligence in regard to all the 
future numbers of the Review; for now we have the whole 
thing in our own hands, and under our own eyes. Thank God! 

When we offered our Review to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, the offer was accompanied by a letter, which was 
intended for the last General Conference at Memphis; but 
whether it was ever laid before that body, or any committee of 
that body, we have not been able to learn, That letter contained 
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an earnest appeal to be delivered from the business department 
of the REvIEw, in order that we might give the whole strength 
of our mind, heart, soul, and body to its literary, scientific, 
philosophical, and theological departments. It was, indeed, with 
both hands raised to heaven, that we then offered the petition,— 
‘If the Methodist Church, or any number of influential Metho- 
dists, would relieve us of this burden [under which we had so long 
groaned |,—the business department of the REvrew,—for which 
we are not qualified, and which has been a source of immense 
discomfort and trouble to us, we will be under everlasting obli- 
gations to them.’ We then asked, ‘Can not this be done?’ 
[See S. Review for Oct., 1870, Art. VIII.] . This was done. 
But, alas! in such a way, or under such auspices, that we soon 
found our discomforts and troubles augmented, instead of dimin- 
ished, by the new arrangement. We need not, we shall not, go 
into any account of the causes of this great increase in our anxieties, 
troubles, and burdens, as Editors of the SourHerRN ReEvIEw. 
The bare memory of them is grievous unto us, (the worry was 
far worse than the work,) and besides, we desire, as far as pos- 
sible, to live in peace and charity with all men. Suffice it to 

‘say, therefore, that, for several years, we have longed and prayed 
to be put back into the frying-pan again. This has at last been 
accomplished; and our daughter, Mrs. S. Bledsoe Herrick, has 
generously undertaken to deliver us from the burden of the 
business department of the REviIEw. We know she will do it 
well, punctually, faithfully, and truly; so that we shall here- 
after hear no more complaints of its mismanagement. Her ser- 
vices, as a writer, are too valuable and remunerative, to justify 
the imposition of such a burden upon her; but we do, under 
the auspices of God above all, as well as under those of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, look for such an increase 
in our list of paying subscribers, as will, ere long, enable us 
to employ a business manager of the REVIEw, that we may both 
give our individual attention and labor to its editorial depart- 
ment. It is in this faith, that we now enter on a new era of 
the REVIEW, with a new life, hope, and zeal, humbly beseeching 

Almighty God to put into the hearts of the friends of our enter- 

prise to assist us, not only with their best wishes and prayers, 

but also with a little of their material aid. 
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